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AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


R. Chairman and President of this distinguished audience: 

I must first acknowledge and insist that my appearance 
today is really an ex officio one, because I do not presume that my 
short adventure, pleasant though it was, in the educational field 
gives me the right to be here to talk to you. But as President it 
is a most pleasant duty and a truly great privilege to be able, on 
behalf of the Administration—the United States Government— 
to weleome this body here, to assure you of the interest with 
which we follow your work both collectively and in your indi- 
vidual capacities. 

As to a message of substance, I doubt that I can say anything 
that you have not heard, that you will not hear and possibly that 
each of you already understands better than I. 

But it might be, nevertheless, of some significance that, as the 
head of the government charged with the responsibilities which 
were spoken of in the invocation, by some simple statement 
I acknowledge clearly my appreciation of the importance of the 
work you people do—indeed, must do. 

I am going to talk about education for a moment, not in its 
spiritual or its intellectual or its materialistic values and pur- 
poses. I want to talk about it, really, as a great cementing force 
by its promotion of understanding. 

For example, we have a clear comprehension that we need to 
strengthen the spiritual bases of our free institutions. We know, 
also, that we need as never before, experts, technicians in the sci- 
ences, people to conduct research in every kind of discipline that 
applies to our material world. But it certainly takes under- 
standing, a deeper comprehension than a mere knowledge of 
either of these factors of human existence, to know how to put 
them together. 

How do you combine idealism and realism and never be guilty 
just of weak compromise? 

How do you establish for this nation great purposes, ideals 
that you are pursuing, and then manage other influences that 
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come to bear and at least discolor or force a postponement of the 
achievement of those great ideals? 

How do you cooperate with others in the international field, 
certain that we have a great task of leadership to do? There we 
must realize that if we try to plant our own methods, our own 
concepts of man’s dignity and worth instantly into another area, 
all we do is incur resistance, indeed enmity. How do we bring 
about understanding? We can not be content merely with 
studying our own history and seeing how we have developed. 
We can not be content with a mere study of the history of others 
so far as it affects us directly, or as they come in contact with us 
through wars or trade agreements. We must understand their 
cultures, their histories, their aspirations, if we are to recognize 
—to be sympathetic even—to the decisions that they take, which 
sometimes now are almost incomprehensible to us. 

The great masses of people, the billions—the two and a half 
billions of people that make up the population of the world—are 
never going to grow closer together unless there is a promotion 
of understanding. 

I think this is in a very large sense spiritual in character. 
Whence did we come? Why are we here? What is the true 
reason for our existence? And where are we going? For all of 
this, in the answers we have the assistance, we have the faith of 
the Christian ethic, or of our own particular religious convictions. 

But others don’t. Indeed, our greatest potential enemy in the 
world is the frank exponent of the doctrine of materialism, re- 
jecting all of these values. 

This is the kind of thing, it seems to me, that educators must 
concern themselves with, just as seriously as they do with mathe- 
matics and engineering and research and theology. The common 
questions of humanity must be comprehended to meet—and it 
must be an integrated answer—to meet the crying needs of the 
human race in the twentieth century. 

Now I have only haltingly and possibly very roughly sketched 
out an idea that I think will portray to you my appreciation of 
your work. Consequently, you know how earnest I am when I 
say I could not wish anybody greater success than I do you 
people. In our schools, in our churches, indeed in our govern- 
ment, in everything we do, we must find a way to supplement the 
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efforts of the home to develop Americans of understanding, of 
great spiritual beliefs, intellectual capacity and unexeelled col- 
lective material strength, in a prosperity that is so widely shared 
that we all march forward together. 

That, it seems to me, is my rough idea of what I think you 
people have got to do, if the United States is going to attain that 
future that is surely hers by right and that, under God, she will 
attain. 

Thank you very much. 





EDUCATION AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


SIR ROGER MAKINS, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


T was an honor to be invited to dine with you here this evening 
though, as so often, the pleasure of the invitation was dimmed 
by the prospect of a speech. Ambassadors nowadays have to 
work hard to lower their handicap at the pastime of oratory, and 
they are at a disadvantage with university lecturers, since no- 
body loses any marks if he does not attend to what they say. 

I realized, of course, that I should be facing a formidably 
learned audience. And when I agreed to speak on ‘‘ Education 
and World Affairs’’ I had only half forgotten that excellent piece 
of advice ‘‘Never to talk to clergymen about God.’’ But I 
should certainly have confined myself exclusively to ‘‘ world 
affairs’’ if I had known, what I only learned the other day from 
an unimpeachable source, that my own M.A. degree is not really 
recognized in the United States. For I understand that the Uni- 
versity where I was educated shares with Cambridge the un- 
happy distinction of being ineligible for accreditation, as a 
degree-granting institution, by any of the various sets of criteria 
now in vogue with your own various authorities. 

However, if Oxford is no good, I hope some of you at least may 
be prepared to recognize either the University of New Hamp- 
shire or the University of South Carolina, both of which have 
paid me the compliment of an honorary degree. As you see, 
those from north or south of the Mason and Dixon’s line can take 
their choice. 

Seriously though, I weleomed the opportunity of saying a few 
words to so widely representative a gathering on a subject which 
is of common—and in my view vital—concern to your profession 
and mine. Your business is education; and your interest in edu- 
cation is not, as I know very well, restricted to your own cam- 
puses, your own states or even your own vast country. The mind 
of man recognizes no frontiers; and if the human body, in the 
present state of the world, unfortunately needs a passport, the 
human spirit never has and never will. 

My business is world affairs in general and Anglo-American 
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relations in particular. And while a great deal of such business 
consists in the day-to-day and week-to-week transactions between 
governments, the year-to-year and decade-to-decade conduct of 
world affairs will always depend much less on the understanding 
and experience and skill of embassies or even administrations, 
and much more on the climate of opinion in the countries they 
represent. The public opinion of tomorrow is shaped by the edu- 
cation of today. And the common tasks of our two governments 
in particular, will be made easier or more difficult, ten or twenty 
years from now, in direct ratio to the breadth of outlook, the 
understanding, the tolerance and the political common sense of 
what is now the rising generation. 

The rising generation in our two countries is in your charge 
and in that of your opposite numbers in the British Isles. 

I propose this evening to proceed from the particular to the 
general, and to deal with one or:two Anglo-American aspects of 
my subject before moving to a wider field. 

There are plenty of openings for improved cooperation be- 
tween our two countries, in education as in public affairs. Our 
systems, of course, differ as widely as our sizes. There is, for 
instance, no such thing as a state university in the United King- 
dom. There are only 18 universities in all; yet if any of your 
students suffer from the illusion that the local Ivy League is re- 
stricted to two, let them remember that the Universities St. An- 
drews and Glasgow were flourishing before Columbus set sail for 
America, that Aberdeen was founded only one year after he 
landed, and that Edinburgh comfortably antedates the landing 
of the Pilgram Fathers on Plymouth Rock. 

Another illusion is that the British universities—or at any 
rate, Oxford and Cambridge—are the preserves of the well-to-do. 
Although fees are high, probably in no other country is so much 
help available for individual students. The proportion of those 
assisted by scholarships, bursaries or grants rose from 41% in 
1935 to 73% in 1950. What is more, Oxford and Cambridge were 
well above the national average, with 82% and 78% respectively. 
This help may come from the Universities themselves, from local 
education authorities, from endowed scholarships awarded by 
the schools from which the students are proceeding, or from the 
state: and the grants are made on merit. 
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The problem of accepting state aid without compromising 
academic independence is no doubt common to universities and 
colleges in every country. In Britain the annual subsidy from 
public funds in the universities has risen from about £2 million 
in the thirties, to more than ten times that amount today. This 
large subvention could put the Groves of Academe almost com- 
pletely under the heel of Whitehall. But in practice the Gov- 
ernment delegates the administration of these funds to the 
University Grants Committee, an independent body which is 
responsible, not to the Minister of Education, but directly to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This tactful arrangement, and 
the powerfully entrenched position which the universities have 
achieved in the public estimation, has preserved them not merely 
from any actual loss of freedom but even from any feeling of it. 
My countrymen know full well that the mind cannot function in 
chains, that obligations to conformity poison the air and that he 
who tries to stifle free inquiry will end by asphyxiating himself. 

I do not know how many universities and colleges there are in 
the United States, but I do know that the foreign students en- 
rolled in 1467 of them numbered, at the last count I could find, 
no fewer than 31,000. I am told, moreover, that 85% of these 
students are unsponsored, which suggests that the pump-priming 
influence of the many organized exchange schemes has been both 
widespread and effective. I call this very good news. 

On his or her own campus it is not easy—with the best will in 
the world, the best of teachers, the best of books in the college 
library; with newspapers and magazines, the cinema and the 
radio, and travelers’ tales—it is not easy for a young man or a 
young woman to understand what is happening in Bonn or 
Bizerta, in Bogota or Bangkok. It is even more difficult to un- 
derstand how the people on the spot feel about what is happen- 
ing. Yet without some such understanding we cannot hope to 
grasp the rudiments of world affairs. And so I believe that any 
arrangements which can be made for the young, and indeed the 
not so young, to see things for themselves, to escape from their 
insularity, to study on the spot, deserve the warmest support of 
all men of good will. 

This has been generously recognized in your country and in 
mine; by governments, by academic institutions and by private 
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benefactors. The extent of these exchanges, educational and 
cultural, was an agreeable surprise to me on my arrival in this 
country. More than 20 are in active operation. Several com- 
memorate honored names of earlier days: Rhodes and Kinsman, 
Walter Hines Page and Jane Eliza Proctor, Joseph Hodges 
Choate and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. A number are adminis- 
tered by the English-Speaking Union. Two of the most impor- 
tant—in scope, in achievement, in promise—are due to enlight- 
ened legisletion by Congress. These, which bear the names of 
their sponsors, Senator Fulbright, Senator Smith and Senator 
Mundt, have enabled hundreds of thoughtful people, of many 
kinds, ages and degrees of influence in their communities, to cross 
the Atlantic in both directions for the purpose of observation and 
study, of enlightenment and the exchange of ideas. 

Both the Fulbright scheme and the Smith-Mundt scheme have 
already paid impressive dividends in increased understanding, 
sympathy and solidarity. 

The exchange of students and young graduates, in particular, 
has a most valuable effect in maintaining and expanding that 
cross-fertilization between British and American culture which 
has in recent decades produced such interesting results, and has 
exerted so invigorating an influence on the life of our universi- 
ties. You will know better than I how British exchange students 
and teachers acquit themselves in this country. I can only speak 
from personal experience of the value to them, and to those to 
whom they return, of rubbing shoulders with their contem- 
poraries for a year or two—or even for a semester or two—on an 
American campus, But I can also testify, and I think this is im- 
portant, to the stimulating effect exerted by your countrymen 
on the social as well as the intellectual life of the universities 
and colleges of Great Britain. The Rhodes scholars have, of 
course, for many years been adding an individual flavor to the 
atmosphere of Oxford. Today these beneficent and salty whiffs 
of air from far countries, and particularly from this side of the 
Atlantic, are actively dispelling any insular mustiness which may 
have clung to the courts and quadrangles of the other universi- 
ties of Britain. For if Cambridge was (not for the first time) 
quick to learn from Oxford, and has for a good many years now 
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made sure for itself of a healthy quota of American students, 
she was only the first of many to do so. 

I want to draw particular attention to one such project in 
which I have a personal interest—for which, indeed, I have a 
personal responsibility. This is the Marshall Scholarship 
scheme. 

When, after five years, Britain was able to do without eco- 
nomie aid under the European Recovery Program, the British 
Government wished to express to the United States Government 
and people their gratitude for the generous and farsighted act of 
statesmanship which had made such a powerful contribution to 
the economic recovery of Britain and the Western European 
countries as a whole. It was felt that, of possible forms of com- 
memoration, the establishment of scholarships would best concord 
with the spirit of the Marshall Plan. 

Accordingly, with the approval of General Marshall, an Act 
of Parliament was passed establishing 12 scholarships annually, 
for study at any university or university college in the United 
Kingdom. They are tenable for two years, with the possibility of 
an extension to a third. Though the system of selection has cer- 
tain resemblances to the Rhodes scholarships, there is no conflict 
or competition between them. Marshall Scholarships are open to 
women as well as men and are tenable at any British University, 
whereas the Rhodes scholars are, as you know, limited to Oxford 
and exclusively male. The British Ambasador in Washington is 
responsible for the administration of the Marshall scheme in the 
United States, and he is advised by a small Council of distin- 
guished Americans. It was very heartening to me that all six of 
the busy people whom I asked to help me on this Council accepted 
an additional burden immediately and indeed with alacrity. 

The nominations are sent forward to the Marshall Scholarship 
Commemoration Commission in London, which is ultimately re- 
sponsible for the working of the whole arrangement. In the 
United States, four regional committees select and recommend 
candidates. Except for the British Consuls-General (in New 
York, New Orleans, Chicago and San Francisco) who look after 
all the executive work, these committees are entirely American 
in composition and sit under an American chairman. They in- 
clude men and women of affairs as well as educationalists. Here 
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again, it was a matter of great gratification to me personally, as 
well as to Her Majesty’s Government, that out of the first 16 
distinguished and busy people whom I invited to serve on these 
committees, all but one were ready to devote time and trouble 
and the fruits of their varied experience to getting the scheme 
successfully under way. 

The first 12 Marshall Scholars are now well into their initial 
academic year: all doing very well, and all, I gather, comfortably 
and happily settled in. My Advisory Council met a month ago 
to consider the second entry: again, we thought, an excellent lot ; 
equally well diversified regionally in their subjects of study and 
in the universities of their choice in Britain. I was glad to see 
that among the 12 recommended candidates and 12 reserves se- 
lected by the Regional Committees (six from each), no less than 
five young men announced that their ambition was to join the 
Foreign Service of the United States. This seemed to me encour- 
aging both on general and on particular grounds. I cannot an- 
swer for Sir Anthony Eden or Mr. Dulles; but I am pretty sure 
that my own opposite number in London, Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, 
would agree with me in wishing that every member of our re- 
spective staffs had spent a couple of years in the other country 
as a young man. 

I should like, if I may, to commend very earnestly to all of you 
here this still young but already promising scheme. I know that 
deans and other college functionaries have a thousand duties; 
but Her Majesty’s Government needs your help in making sure 
of two things. First, that the application forms and information 
and posters which the British Information Services will be send- 
ing out in March get on to the right desks, up on the right notice 
boards, into the right hands, in every university across the coun- 
try. Secondly, I hope you will all of you do anything you can, 
not only to make known the existence of the Marshall Scholar- 
ships, but to ensure that good candidates put in for them. I know 
that the Marshall Scholars will make a valuable contribution to 
the life of the British universities in which they are placed, as 
well as absorbing from us the best we have to offer. 

But there is a wider field, in which both our countries have a 
common interest. 

Many, and perhaps the most important of the long-range prob- 
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lems now confronting the Western alliance have their roots in the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the world. And whereas un- 
derdeveloped is usually translated as industrially backward or 
politically immature, it also means undereducated. The problem 
of the uncommitted areas of the world may be in the middle term 
an economic problem. But in the longer term it involves men’s 
minds and beliefs. Illiteracy is as great a danger as hunger. 
Prejudice and propaganda feed upon ignorance. In Africa and 
in Asia alike the prerequisite for victory of the democratic way 
of life is an educated citizenry. 

You Americans have long known this, and have Beirut, Cairo 
and many other missionary enterprises of education to show for 
it. We British have known it too and acted upon our knowledge. 

I will take as illustration some recent developments in higher 
education in the British colonies. Before the war, although there 
were colleges and places of higher education in the British 
Colonial Empire, there were only two universities: the Royal 
University of Malta, founded in 1769, and the University of 
Hong Kong, founded in 1911. 

But in 1948, as a result of plans concerted during the war, the 
University of Malaya was founded, and University College, affili- 
ated for the time being to London University for the purpose of 
granting degrees, have been established in the West Indies 
at Mona, Jamaica, in the Gold Coast at Legon Hill, in Nigeria 
Ibadan, in Central Africa at Salisbury, and in East Africa at 
Makerere. There are now between 4,000 and 5,000 students at 
these universities and colleges, whose existence has been made pos- 
sible by grants from the pocket of the British taxpayer and from 
foundations in the United Kingdom and also in the United States. 
I myself had the privilege of living in Achimota, which was the 
forerunner of the new University College of the Gold Coast, for 
several months in 1942, and of visiting Makerere in Uganda, 
which was then in its early stages. 

These are of course not the only places where Colonial peoples 
receive higher education. There are 7,000 of them in the United 
Kingdom and 2,000 more in universities and colleges in the 
United States and Canada. There are, as a matter of fact, over 
200 here in Washington. I had the pleasure at Christmas of 
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entertaining a large number of them at the Embassy and a very 
promising lot they are. 

But there is nothing like a university in a local setting for 
stimulating local desire for education or for turning out trained 
people, who are wanted in ever-increasing numbers to man the 
professions and civil services of Her Majesty’s African, West 
Indian and Malayan territories. In an earlier period, especially 
in India, a problem was created by the production of more gradu- 
ates than could find jobs of the right kind at the right level. This 
is not the trouble today. There are plenty of jobs waiting for 
graduates in these territories. For example, the Gold Coast is on 
the eve of becoming entirely self-governing, and is at the same 
time in a process of rapid expansion of its economic and social 
services. The number of Africans holding senior appointments 
has risen since 1949 from 10% to 42%; but this leaves 58% of 
appointments which still have to be filled by British and some 
European officials. 

The Colonial universities and university colleges are, in my 
view, the keys to the development of self-government. And this 
is not only by providing the trained people to man the Govern- 
ment, and to do all those other things that a progressive country 
demands. They are a key in another sense. By developing 
trained teachers they make possible the expansion of primary 
and secondary education. They are also the source from which 
springs a liberal-minded professional middle class, which plays a 
great part in the growth of self-government in dependent terri- 
tories. In places like the West Indies and Malaya they bring 
together people of different islands or different races and make 
possible the eventual fusion that will result in a West Indian 
Federation or a self-governing Malaya. 

These universities are therefore at once the creation and the 
creator of self-government and an independent status. They 
arose in response to a popular local demand. They are expand- 
ing because these new territories are determined to equip them- 
selves with the best that our heritage has to offer despite the great 
financial cost. 

So long as the existing prosperity in these territories continues 
(and many of them are still dependent on a few basic raw mate- 
rials for which stability is unfortunately not assured), the de- 
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mand is certain to lead to an expansion of all forms of higher 
education. This will continue to be encouraged and assisted by 
the British Government. 

Similar needs exist in many other areas and territories of the 
world, particularly in South-East Asia, where so much of signifi- 
cance to our two countries is happening at this moment. We 
think first, and rightly so, of Western Europe for that is the 
nerve centre of our civilization. But we must also balance up 
the world scale. We must realize the portentous changes which 
are occurring in Asia and measure their effects. It was not for 
nothing that Mr. Malenkov at the New Year poured cold water 
on the idea of a Four Power Conference about Europe, but 
hinted at the desirability of such a conference about the Far East. 
It was not for nothing that the Manila Treaty was concluded and 
that the arrangements, political, economic and defensive, for 
which that treaty provided are being pressed forward at a Con- 
ference in Bangkok next month. It is not for nothing that Sir 
Anthony Eden is paying a visit in March to South and South- 
East Asia. It was not for nothing that the Colombo Powers met 
recently for the second time in a year at Bogor in Indonesia and 
decided to call an Afro-Asian Conference in April at Bandoeng. 

There is no reason for a display of anxiety on one side or the 
other of the iron or bamboo curtains about these events. Nor for 
that matter is it necessary to read any sinister purpose into the 
meetings of the Colombo Group or of 8.E.A.T.O. If rightly 
used, all these meetings can make their contribution to better in- 
ternational understanding and to world peace. Primarily these 
meetings are political. But they have important strategic impli- 
cations, and it is absolutely necessary to understand the economic 
and social factors which are operating. 

We believe that the peoples of South and South-East Asia, 
many of them so recently established as fully independent 
nations, can realize most completely their legitimate aspirations 
in association with the Western nations. We think that our 
political ideas are most readily applicable to their situation, and 
that they can find with us, whether directly, through the United 
Nations, through regional arrangements or through a combina- 
tion of all three, the administrative and technical, as well as the 
economic, assistance which they require to improve their adminis- 
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tration, to develop their countries and to raise their standards of 
living. 

Certainly you and we and other European countries have 
made a great contribution in men and resources to the building 
up and to the development of these countries; and one day when 
the passions of nationalism have cooled, this will be recognized. 
We are making an important contribution at this moment. But 
at present it is not enough just to assert our position. We have 
to justify it, and this requires an effort of explanation on our 
side, as well as a willingness to listen and to understand on theirs. 

This is where the resources of education need to be introduced 
into the scale of world affairs. It is not for me this evening to 
make proposals or to suggest courses of action. I will only say 
that here we have a great opportunity for imaginative thought 
and action, and that here is a challenge not merely to govern- 
ments, but to the universities, the colleges and the great founda- 
tions of the West. 





THE GORDIAN KNOT OF EDUCATION 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 


WHEN Dr. McCain, the President Emeritus of my own Alma 

Mater, Agnes Scott, wrote and asked me to make this talk, 
I told him that I was quite sure that somehow he had gotten his 
signals crossed. Surely, only the most intellectual and academic 
persons should be asked to speak to an august body like the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and I make not the slightest pre- 
tense of being either intellectual or academic. 

Dr. McCain replied, saying that he wanted to reassure me that 
‘after all, college presidents and deans really are human be- 
ings.’’ Well, I’ll just have to take Dr. McCain’s word for that. 
It is true that you look human! But I find I have a bit of a 
hang-over from my own undergraduate days when I stood in 
positive awe of college presidents and deans. In any case, this 
afternoon I address these remarks to your most human side. 

A college junior once wrote, ‘‘Most people seem to lead such 
superficial, such positively inane existences. There must he some 
meaning to life. I don’t think I’ve found it yet. I do want my 
life to be as full as I can make it. I want to be able to love and 
laugh and live and help others to the depth of my capacity.’’ 

And then she went on, ‘‘People bustle, and strive and hurry. 
They fail to see the beauty around them. Their eyes are just 
on material considerations. They die, and apparently its all 
over. What are we here for anyway? It seems that I can never 
be peaceful and happy, I can never enjoy life until I learn why 
I am here and where I am going. I am tired of hearing sermons 
and talks; tired of knowing and not doing; tired of thinking and 
not being.’’ 

I knew this girl very well, because I was that girl. That think- 
ing and probing about the meaning of life was the beginning of 
liberal education for me—even as it was the beginning of my 
own personal search for God. 

‘*Make it thy business to know thyself,’’ said Plato. College 
meant for me the beginning of that discovery of myself. Part 

Norte: Catherine Marshall is the wife of the late Reverend Peter Marshall, 
Minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
and Chaplain of the United States Senate. 
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of it took place in classrooms. It happened as I got a glimpse of 
the riches of minds down across the centuries. It happened as 
I discovered the sheer exe.tement of a new idea. There were 
those occasional shining moments in classes when mind sparked 
mind, as if a spark from a teacher’s mind fell on the dry grass 
of the students’ minds and caught fire. Every teacher knows 
the joy of that. How well I remember the thrill of it when it 
happened to me, with its intuitive knowledge that at that mo- 
ment I had broken through to Reality. 

But that discovery of myself also unfolded in heart-to-heart 
talks with other young peonvle and with my professors. On every 
campus there are those great generous-hearted men and women 
—the Mr. Chips of our educational institutions—who always 
seem to have time for their students. They probably never know 
what they contribute to young lives. 

The unfolding also took place as I sat in my dormitory room 
and listened to a gentle rain pattering down making the ivy 
leaves glisten, and tried to crystallize and articulate my thoughts 
and dreams on paper. It happened as I listened to Thornton 
Wilder and Robert Frost and Edna St. Vincent Millay and others 
on the college lecture platform. It happened as I grew to love 
the friendly feel of books around me in the library. It even 
happened on dates! 

It happened in a thousand ways—that beginning of the discov- 
ery of myself—but the point is, it did happen. 

God’s plan for each human being is written in the folds of his 
Being—those embryonic talents and predilections already within 
him. This is one reason that the Liberal Arts emphasis is so in- 
dispensable. Nothing else can ever be so important as this uncov- 
ering of the riches of the human spirit. If our colleges and uni- 
versities fail here, then they fail indeed. If our educational 
institutions fail in helping students to find themselves, to dis- 
cover why they are here, where they are going and why, then 
they have failed in the most important thing of all. For what 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world of knowledge 
and yet lose his own soul? 

The question is, to what extent are our colleges and universities 
succeeding in helping students to find their own souls? We need 
courageously to face our deficiencies and failures here. 
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The young people of the twenties are sometimes referred to as 
‘‘the lost generation.’’ But I’m not a bit sure but that this 
present generation is even more lost. Gone is the hope, the expec- 
tation or the faith that wars solve anything, make the world safe 
for anything, least of all democracy or freedom. In this regard 
this generation would agree whole-heartedly with Toynbee. 
‘‘The sword,’’ Toynbee wrote, ‘‘is only wielded in the hope of 
being able to use it to such good purpose that it may eventually 
have no more work to do; but this hope is an illusion; for it is 
only in fairyland that swords cut Gordian knots which cannot be 
untied by fingers.’’ Our young people also know full well that 
the ‘‘one thing you cannot do with bayonets is to sit on them.’’ 

Gone, too, for this present generation is any least idealism over 
the prospect of becoming atom bomb fodder. Quite gone is the 
easy optimism of 40 to 50 years ago—that scientific and tech- 
nological discovery and the education of the masses would in- 
evitably result in increasing progress and freedom. We know 
now that just isn’t so. 

Gone even is the assurance that young people will have the 
chance to dream their dreams and have the time to see any single 
dream come true; or the chance to work out their destinies, to cut 
a niche for themselves in the world. For there is always the 
Selective Service and the draft; there is always the Cold War; 
there is always and forever the threat of another war, too dread- 
ful even to contemplate. 

Yes, many illusions are gone. And what positive values do 
the young people of 1955 have in their place? Precious little. 
At the age of 18, let’s say, they have greater general knowledge 
of the world in which they live, a somewhat greater poise and 
maturity than did the young people 50 yesrs ago. And they have 
a second thing—a great wistfulness and gigantic hunger for 
spiritual verities. 

Fifty years ago, when skepticism about Christianity and espe- 
cially about the established churches, seemed new and popular 
in this country, when humanism sounded good, this wistfulness 
and hunger were not so evident. That generation had just had 
a full meal—quite too much food, they thought. ‘‘We’ve had 
religion rammed down our throats,’’ they complained. They’d 
had grace at meals, and had every day listened to the father of 
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the household read a portion of the Seripture and beseech the 
Almighty. On Sunday, they had fidgeted through long theo- 
logical discourses. They had been forced to keep the Sabbath 
Day. They had attended Camp Meetings and had had a fling 
at the Sawdust Trail. They had actually seen some hypocrites 
in the church because the church was made up then, as it is now, 
of human beings. Yes, it had been a full meal. So, in a sort of 
reactionary disgust, they had pushed their chairs back from the 
table and repudiated food, quite forgetting that their Creator 
had made them so that they could not get along without food. 

There seemed to be little risk—only a sense of adventure—in 
this pushing back from the table. At first that generation was 
still within sight and sound of the table, and it took quite awhile 
without spiritual food, for the reaction—the gnawing hunger 
pains—to set in. 

In our time the reaction has set in with a vengeance. Not since 
the Wesleyan revival in England has there been such obvious, 
such out-into-the-open spiritual hunger. 

The signs of this are legion. The most popular articles in 
periodicals, the most popular books, television shows, speakers 
and movies are now, in our day, religious. The Reader’s Digest, 
with a circulation of 174 million, conducts regular and quite 
expensive polls of public opinion to find out what types of arti- 
cles are most popular with people in all walks of life. I was 
told by a senior editor of the Digest, that in recent years reli- 
gious articles, especially those on answered prayer, are always 
either first or second on these popularity lists. In 1952, Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, along with a famous comedy team, won top 
television awards. Sheen now has an estimated audience of 10 
million and is a bigger drawing power than Milton Berle or Bob 
Hope. 

Another phenomenon of our time is Billy Graham. In New 
Orleans, night after night, he filled Pelican Stadium with a 
capacity crowd of 16,000. He has preached to 75,000 in the 
Cotton Bowl in Dallas, Texas. Billy Graham is scarcely the 
type of preacher whom one would think would appeal to the 
British. Yet, six nights a week for 12 straight weeks last spring, 
he packed Harringay Arena. It seats 12,000. Often he preached 
twice in one evening. ‘‘Three short months have transformed 
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the atmosphere of Britain,’’ commented the editor of the British 
Intelligence Digest in speaking of Dr. Graham. 

Then there is Charles Templeton, a Presbyterian, who began 
his career as a sports cartoonist and is now an evangelist. In 
Evanston, Indiana, out of a population of 128,000, there was a 
total attendance of 91,000 in his meetings in two weeks—surely 
a sign of the strange times in which we live. 

Perhaps even more impressive than these facts and figures, 
to some of us, are the recent statements of certain individuals. 
General Charles Lindberg was one of those who believed 20 years 
ago, ‘‘that science is more important than either man or God,”’ 
and that in science lay ‘‘the key to all mysteries of life.’’ 

Yet on the night of January 25, 1954, at the Hotel Astor in 
New York, when the Lone Eagle was awarded the Guggenheim 
Medal by the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, General Lind- 
berg gave a speech which was a personal testament of faith. He 
told how his thinking had changed. He said, ‘‘Our scientific, 
economic and military accomplishments are rooted in the human 
quality which produces them. In the last analysis all of our 
knowledge, all of our actions, all of our progress succeed or fail 
according to its effect on the human body, mind and spirit.’’ And 
then this, ‘‘In the time dimension, survival depends upon the 
balance we maintain; strength is catabolic without wisdom for 
direction and the sermons of Christ become as essential as the 
steel of Bessemer to our power.’’ 

Just as indicative of our time was the extraordinary address 
made by President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard at the Harvard 
Divinity School on September 30, 1953. He referred to a talk 
made in July, 1909 by one of his predecessors, President Charles 
W. Eliot on ‘‘The Religion of the Future.’’ Dr. Pusey first of 
all paid sincere tribute to President Eliot’s own deep personal 
faith, his integrity and his contribution to his time. But then 
Dr. Pusey went on, ‘‘ For President Eliot,’’ said Dr. Pusey, ‘‘the 
enemies to his true faith were churches, creeds, priests, anything 
supernatural, any concern for a life after death, anything that 
professed to be sacramental. I suspect .. . that he would have 
considered the doctrine central to generations of believers that 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, as so much twaddle. 
His was to be a ‘simple and rational faith.’ There was to be no 
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place in it for ‘metaphysical complexities or magical rites’.’’ 
‘*That faith,’’ said Dr. Pusey, ‘‘ will no longer do. We, all of us 
will stand in need of faith to get on with the job, and indiffer- 
ence to religion in the world of education would therefore seem 
—whatever the situation may have been a generation or more 
ago—at least, now to be a luxury we can no longer afford.’’ 
Amazing words from the President of Harvard! 

Also indicative of the mood of our time is the fact that novels 
are selling very poorly. Religious books are easily at the top 
of the nation’s best-seller lists. On Time magazine’s round-up 
of books at the end of 1953, five of the six top best sellers for the 
year were religious. No book was even within hailing distance 
of the then new Revised Standard Version of the Bible. It had 
sold over two million copies in one year. Books like Liebman’s 
Peace of Mind, The Robe by Douglas, Costain’s The Silver 
Chalice, Dale Evans Rogers’, Angel Unaware, Sheen’s Life Is 
Worth Living, Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking, Claude Bris- 
tol’s Magic of Believing, my own A Man Called Peter, have all 
had phenomenal sales. 

I wrote a book for the love of doing it, wrote it from the heart. 
It is a story of what God did through a man who turned his 
whole life over to Him. It is admittedly, unashamedly, Christian. 
There are passages in it so Christ-centered, such an intimate 
record of personal religious experience, that I half-expected the 
great secular publishing house which was to publish it and my 
editor there to protest. They never batted an eye; never asked 
for any changes or any watering down. That book stayed on 
the best-seller list for 129 consecutive weeks. 

I’m often asked how I can account for this. I take no per- 
sonal credit for it. Whatever merit the book has it was some- 
thing that God did through me. But beyond that, this also is 
part of the phenomenon, surely one more sign of a tremendous 
revival in religious interest in our time. 

This revival is reflected even in Hollywood where religion vies 
only with sex as the most popular theme for movies. The Robe, 
a revival of A Magnificent Obsession, The Silver Chalice, A Man 
Called Peter, and so on and on have been produced. And in 
Hollywood with all its selling-out to sex and materialism, with its 
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poverty of spiritual graces, I have yet seen the greatest spiritual 
hunger of all. 

Yet, in this religious revival, if that’s what we should call it, 
I see two dangers. The first is that we shall try to use God and 
spiritual law as a means to our own ends. Do we want peace 
of mind in order that we won’t have to do painful, creative think- 
ing; in order that we will not have to do anything about the 
world’s ills? There are some situations in the world in the 
midst of which we should not have peace of mind. Do we want 
to know spiritual law in order that we may ‘ave health and 
material prosperity for ourselves? 

Are publishers, in the same way, using religious books because 
they sell well? Are studios in Hollywood making religious 
movies for huge box-office receipts? The answer seems rather 
obvious. Says Toynbee in a recent article in The New York 
Times, ‘‘ After repressing our spiritual impulses progressively 
over a period of 250 years, we cannot now whistle a banished 
religion back to heel, just because it might be politically and 
socially convenient for us to have a spiritual reawakening. ... A 
spiritua] reawakening will not be genuine unless it is spontane- 
ous and disinterested.’’ 

This is exactly the point. There is almost as much danger 
in a selfish religion as there is in a selfish secularism. 

Another danger of such a selfish religion is that it is no match 
for Communist ideology. The Communists worship collective 
human power. They would put the interests and welfare of the 
community above the interests and welfare of the individual. 
We know the hole in this logic well. We well know the danger 
of worshipping the State. Yet, to the rest of the world, this 
Communist ideology sounds a lot more altruistic than a religion 
which is concerned with saving its own skin and soul, its own 
health and prosperity if it cares little for the rest of the world. 

This, the tendency to use religion as a means to an end, this 
pseudo-Christianity, must grow up to become the real thing if 
it is going to be virile enough to have a positive answer for com- 
munism. For real Chritsianity is concerned only with finding 
God’s will and doing it regardless of individual cost. Real 
Christianity is concerned with a passion for plain old-fashioned 
righteousness ; for doing the right thing in private life and in 
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the body politic because it is right to do right, leaving the result 
to God. 

Thus the first danger of this revived interest in Christianity 
is that we shall use it for our own ends rather than for God’s 
ends. And the second danger is that we will be content to be 
too superficial in our knowledge of the deepest truths in the 
world. I have seen in southern California and elsewhere a little 
of what happens when those who have had no grounding in 
Seripture, in theology, in the history of Christianity become 
superficially enamored of Christianity. In a word, it leads to 
fanaticism. At the same time, I’m always grateful for even 
that superficial interest. But the answer lies not in discourag- 
ing the newly-aroused interest, but rather in setting about to lay 
a foundation under it. And I’m speaking here of the whole 
nation, not of just one section of the country. 

It is here that the Liberal Arts college can make a contribu- 
tion—one that might, if instituted immediately and applied with 
vigor, revive and save our civilization. I should like to see a new 
elective course for the college curriculum—a course which would 
be openly and avowedly Christian. It would not be a course in 
Old or New Testament. It would hit head-on the questions, 
Why are we here? What is the purpose of life? How do you 
understand human nature? How does one get along with 
people? How are you going to invest your life? 

Questions like these lead us just as inevitably to God, as figures 
lead us to mathematics. That is why such a course would have 
to be open and avowedly Christian. Besides, aren’t we in this 
nation a bit tired of trying to fool ourselves that freedom of 
religion means freedom from religion? And aren’t we more 
than a little tired of the results of such slipshod, Milquetoast 
thinking? For the results are in the main, that we have no 
positive faith or ideology either for domestic consumption or for 
shipment to the rest of the world. This course would be taught 
by someone who has not only the intellectual equipment but also 
has himself been found of God, and who ean lead his students 
into a progressive experience not just of the knowledge of God 
but of the love of God. Such a person could put in the hands 
of his students the tools by which they could themselves find a 
working synthesis between history, psychology, philosophy, soci- 
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ology and theology, because the course would seek to give the 
Christian viewpoint on all these subjects. In our day this is 
possible almost for the first time. Think of the truly great 
minds of our time whose thinking cvuld contribute to such a 
course. Toynbee’s essentially Christian viewpoint of the sweep 
of history, Schweitzer on philosophy, yes, and on a practical 
working sociology. Niebuhr and C. 8. Lewis and Buttrick on 
Theology, Fritz Kunkel and J. B. Rhine on psychology. 

Why should we not once more develop a virile faith by loving 
God with our minds as well as with our emotions, prejudices and 
superstitions? Besides why should we leave the study which 
would end in an intelligent faith to the theological seminaries? 
It’s the housewives, the business and professional men, the men 
and women in government who need this far more than the 
preachers. Young people of all ages love best these questions 
of life and death, of theology, of probing of motives. Such a 
course might well become the most popular course on many a 
college campus. Such a course might well take the awe-inspir- 
ing potential of this revival of interest in religion sweeping the 
world today and lay under it a solid foundation and channel it 
into the stream of God’s wise and loving purpose for our world. 

Now I make this suggestion knowing that almost any college 
president who sought to institute the kind of a course I am pro- 
posing, might have quite a battle on his hands with his board of 
directors and/or trustees. Yet nothing new or creative is ever 
won easily. And the real battle for Christian soldiers was never 
meant to be on the field of death, the battlefield, but on the field 
of life. And the Gordian knot of education will never be un- 
ravelled except as we roll up our sleeves and tackle it. 

In performing such a task, the liberal arts college would be 
returning to its own great heritage—that of the maturation of 
the whole man and woman; to become once again the fountain- 
head of daringly creative leadership; to wrest from the yellow 
press and the commercialism of TV and the movies the preroga- 
tive of being progenitor and custodian of the nation’s ideas and 
ideals. In so doing our colleges and universities might once 
again become the cradle of the soul of a nation. 








THE RELIGIOUS FIBRE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


PATRICK A. O’BOYLE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


OW fares religion in our land today? To the casual observer 
religion may seem to have become the vogue in America. 
And at first glance piety seems to be everywhere: on the air, in 
the book racks and on best-seller lists, in our songs, in some of 
our motion pictures and even once again in the academic halls. 
If we accept these uninterpreted facts as real statistics, it would 
appear that we are in the midst of a religious revival so unique 
and so strong that it could outrank any religious crusade of our 
own national past. Many people are turning to religion as they 
would to a benign sedative to soothe their nerves and settle their 
minds ; some seek in it a way to conform to a pattern of conduct 
that uses God as a means for human ends, as a super-earthly 
Father Who will make all things right because we are His foolish 
children. Religious enthusiasm along these lines abounds but 
whether or not we are to take consolation from it depends first 
upon our critical sense and then upon our considered evaluation 
of what true religious conviction and practice entail, and what it 
demands from our citizenry now or at any time in history. 

Now I have no wish to be listed among those who weigh every- 
thing and everyone and consistently find them wanting. I do 
not want to be cynical about any man’s struggle for religious 
faith; but for me, and for the many like me, religion is not a 
thing of mere sentiment or personal escape from fears and dis- 
satisfactions. Religion means the voluntary subjection of one’s 
self to God. It is the complete acceptance of the will of God 
as our way of life, loyalty to Him in His sufferings as in His 
hour of glory. For every Christmas there is a Golgotha, for 
every Bethlehem there is a Calvary, for every Christmas crib 
there is a Cross of pain and suffering, and for grace and salva- 
tion there is, most likely, a pathway of trial and tribulation. We 
who want to follow Christ to eternal peace have the choice of 
taking up our Cross and following Him. When these things are 
understood, then I can answer my own question and say religion 
fares very well in our land today. 
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No task is more opportune for the members of this association 
than a testing of the religious fibre of American society. Fibre 
is that which gives substance or essential character to anything. 
And our question is whether or not religion is a strong warp 
and woof of the fabric of today’s society. Answers should not 
be too hard to find, for apart from the perfection or lack of it 
in our own lives we can very often judge the essential character 
of our national religious life by the attention that the modern 
campus and campus leaders among faculty and students pay to 
the things of the soul. Where are religion and philosophy and 
theology in the curriculum today? How many courses in re- 
ligion are provided? Are they staffed by first-rate men or, still 
better, what is the rating by other professors of those who teach 
these courses? How much religious emphasis and guidance are 
found in student activities? How do college teachers and col- 
lege students regard the pursuit of personal holiness, the desire 
to really master the science of the saints? Observers tell me 
that the situation has improved and that now a man does not 
have to apologize for holding down a post in religious education 
on the faculty; and that in some cases he is looked upon as at 
least no worse than the person who teaches educational method- 
ology. 

It is encouraging to note that there is a strong trend to restore 
theology to its rightfully dominant place in education, a fact so 
ably stated by Cardinal Newman. Not long ago, the President 
of Harvard, Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, stated at the opening of the 
academic year in September, 1953, ‘‘Theology should not be 
thought of as a minor intellectual exercise among other intellec- 
tual exercises. It is expected to carry an answer to our deepest 
hungers and needs. You are here to grow in the knowledge, but 
also in the love of God; and you should leave these halls with a 
will steadfastly to help others to do the same.”’ 

Why should religious education have sunk to such a low stat- 
ure on the American campus that it is only now struggling back 
to a place where it need not apologize for being there at all? 
Certainly the early history of our land gives no basis for such a 
state of affairs. We are a Christian people—why should we be 
ashamed to confess our faith? Should not every true American 
resent the imputation that ours is a godless nation? Our Con- 
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gress prays, the President names a day of annual thanksgiving. 
Recently, it was acknowledged in a decision of the Supreme 
Court that we are ‘‘a godly nation.’’ No political party is hostile 
to it, or to any body of Christians. Our churches are well filled 
and in the works of charity no country surpasses those carried 
on by the churches in the United States. Our moral standard is 
Christian and as in the past, religious faith is the paramount im- 
pulse to good. 

Turning to our early history we cannot escape the fact that the 
founders of the colonies from which the United States has sprung 
were deeply religious. The faith which impelled them to the 
new world was a chief motive as was the religious zeal that led 
Columbus to his discovery. The descendants of the early settlers, 
as their fathers had been, were believers in Christ and God when 
the War of Independence broke out. Our forefathers were 
builders and pioneers, self-reliant, men who drew their strength 
from their faith, and for them the providence of man was but a 
phase of the providence of God. When their strong hands took 
up the pen to announce their stature before the world, they were 
well aware that there was nothing new and startling in the decla- 
ration of rights. History was not unknown to them. From the 
time of Aristotle it has been taught that man is by nature a social 
and political being, and consequently that he has natural political 
and social rights. More than 700 years ago, Thomas Aquinas 
held that supremacy is introduced by virtue of human law. In 
the sixteenth century Cardinal Bellarmine taught that power 
resides as in its subject in the whole people, and that they trans- 
fer this power to others by the natural law. He said, ‘‘In a 
commonwealth all men are born naturally free ; consequently the 
people themselves, immediately and directly, hold the political 
power so long as they have not transferred this power to some 
king or ruler.’’ What are these ideas except the principle that 
government derives its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned? When the fathers of this country affirmed this concept, 
they were standing for a principle, as citizens of today must 
stand, that all that we are and all that we can hope to be comes 
from the Infinite Being. 

Wise foresight on the part of the founding fathers left the 
question of religion to the several states. This action led to the 
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first amendment, taking from Congress the power to make laws 
‘‘respecting the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.’’ This amendment was made not for the de- 
struction but for the protection of religion by men who believed 
that religion is the surest safeguard of free and healthy public 
life. Support for this point of view is easily advanced by the 
requirement that the president, the senators and representatives 
in Congress and all executive and judicial officers of this land 
call God to witness that they intend to perform their duties in 
honesty and loyalty. 

In you who sit before me tonight I recognize men of deep faith 
and serious conviction. Your presence here to listen to tonight’s 
messages couched in terms of religious reference is solid testi- 
mony of your sincere concern for the necessity of religious edu- 
cation. I am sure, too, that you hold that religion without in- 
tellectual and moral principles is a meaningless religion. Cer- 
tainly you will agree that religion and virtue are the most essen- 
tial elements of humanity and can be taught. But they are dif- 
ficult to teach and the teachers and administrators that would 
face the task must inspire reverence, mildness, love and devotion. 
University and college faculties must try to find for themselves, 
and for the teachers they would train, not only the pedagogical 
skills necessary for their work but a full complement of ideals 
involving a love of human excellence and a firm desire to draw 
from themselves and from their students a deep appreciation of 
the beauties of the here and the hereafter. Someone has sug- 
gested that teachers in general should be as dissatisfied with 
themselves as they usually are with their pupils. 

May I place the full challenge of the religious life before you. 
You are leaders and under your careful and considerate hands 
the youth of today will gain full stature as the leaders of tomor- 
row. Ishall make no attempt to give more than a broad descrip- 
tive definition of the fabric of religion as I think you should con- 
sider it in this context. Human beings exist for the knowledge, 
love and service of God. It is this fact that gives ultimate mean- 
ing to their lives. 

The proof of the love of God, which is the essence of the re- 
ligion of Christ, is the love of man. For only those who feel a 
divine sympathy, a sacred enthusiasm for humanity are true 
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disciples of Christ. ‘‘By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, that you have love for one another.’’ The ex- 
ample set by the Savior was followed by His disciples. St. John 
said, ‘‘ How can we say that we love God whom we do not see, if 
we love not our brother whom we see?’’ In our daily tasks it is 
well to remember that whatever enlightens, strengthens and 
purifies human nature; whatever helps man to lead a better, 
freer, holier life; whatever builds and sanctifies the home; what- 
ever contributes to the peace and order of society ; whatever con- 
tributes to the common good, is in harmony with the teaching 
and purposes of Christ. 

At times in history educators have been described as pur- 
veyors of culture. Indeed some educators have been tempted to 
substitute culture for religion. But religion has an existence 
of its own and it may do its work without the aid of culture. Re- 
ligion has often in times past dispensed with what was called 
culture and imparted to unlettered minds the necessary spiritual 
insight. But although religion can thrive in the midst of people 
who are poor and who have little intellectual cultivation, its 
truth and beauty and power may be appreciated by the most 
enlightened minds. Religion can take the ideals of culture 
and comfort and give them significantly nobler meanings. For 
men who seek diligently the kingdom of God nothing shall be 
lacking for a right human life. Culture may be a religious asset 
but it is no substitute for religion. In human life culture 
broadens and refines but religion deepens and purifies. Culture 
can build a flexible and disinterested curiosity in the things of 
the mind and a fine discernment of what is beautiful and becom- 
ing, but religion gives seriousness, purpose, courage and strength. 
Culture and religion need to be complementary. Some genu- 
inely religious people are narrow, hard and unreasoning. Some 
highly cultured individuals can be dilletantes, superficial, unreal 
dreamers. The highest moral culture is surely found in devout 
religious people. 

In recent years eloquent pleas have been advanced for better 
men to make better times. And you may have had the feeling 
that the pleaders were looking right at our colleges and universi- 
ties. I think they were, and the onus is on you, for good men 
make good institutions, while it is not always possible for good 
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institutions to make good men. Our nation depends upon the 
character of its citizens rather than on its laws and organization. 
So, too, on the campus, fine buildings and a good school could 
not of themselves mould and perfect character; it is the per- 
sonal influence of right-minded and right-doing men and women 
which is the power by which religion and morality are made per- 
manent and vital. In a democracy those who lose character lose 
not only the power to govern themselves but to be rightly gov- 
erned. A similar situation can become a campus parallel. A 
sound Christian life can be education’s most enduring social 
bond. Without it, it is practically impossible to sustain and 
perfect the individual, the family and the state. 

The evil consequences of this lack were dramatically stated by 
the Catholic Bishops of this country in 1944, ‘‘This war came 
largely from bad education. It was not brought on by primi- 
tives or unlettered peoples. The contemporary philosophy 
which asserts the right of aggression is the creation of scholars. 
Disregarding moral principles and crowding God out of human 
life, scholars produced the monstrous philosophies which, em- 
bodied in political and social systems, enslave human reason and 
destroy the consciousness of innate human rights and duties.’’ 

To preserve and increase the great religious heritage of our 
country is the duty of all. As the Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Samuel Brownell, stated last year at the anniversary of Lan- 
don School, there must be a ‘‘fruitful partnership’’ between the 
two great systems of education in these United States. The aim 
of education must be to ‘‘make God-centered rather than self- 
centered youth,’’ else this nation founded on God will not even 
be understood by its citizens. I acknowledge the cogent reasons 
which prevent any formal instruction in religious doctrine in the 
schools, but this makes it even more imperative that the students 
learn the religious basis of our country, not only by word but 
by the example of the teacher. For as Walter Lippman has 
pointed out, education must ‘‘train the pupil to look upon him- 
self as an inviolable person because he is made in the image of 
God.’’ This is the primary purpose of education—as distin- 
guished from mere instruction—literally, to lead man out of his 
narrow shell into the broad destiny for which he was created by 
God. 
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This is our reason for existence, before God and our fellow 
citizen. If we do not measure up to our professed purpose, if we 
are not worthy of our name, we shall not only bring down the 
wrath of God upon our heads, we shall bring down the magnifi- 
cent structure of this government which now exists as the great- 
est protection and hope of mankind in the world. 

For the religious fibre of our people is the permanency of our 
government, as the future of our government is the religious 
fibre of our youth. The inexorable logic of the statement of one 
of the world’s earliest and most brilliant democratic thinkers, 
Plato, ‘‘ Like man, like state,’’ cannot be denied. And the day 
that our citizens do not consider as a part of their citizens’ birth- 
right, ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights,’’ that day marks the end of the existence 
of this country. 





THE RENEWAL OF OUR SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 


EDWARD L. R. ELSON 
Minister, THe NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LIVE in an educational institution inhabited by Elsons of 

various ages and stages in the educational process. Just 
when I have persuaded myself that I am still a young, virile man, 
[ am brought down to size and age by one of my children. Thus, 
not long ago a little redhead who had just been introduced to 
ancient history wistfully looked up into my face and said, ‘‘My! 
Daddy! it must have been fun when you were a little boy, living 
amongst all those dinosaurs and ancient reptiles!’’ 

Well, wouldn’t that have been fun—to have had conscious 
existence then, to be conscious now, and then to be able to project 
ourselves into the distant future? Unfortunately, among all 
the rich endowments of the Creator that of the capacity to be 
perpetually contemporaneous was not granted to us. 

We put a date at the top of our letters but we don’t know 
what it means. We have not yet made up our minds as to which 
century it is,—whether it is the last century of a departing civili- 
zation or the first century of a new one. That which we are per- 
mitted to do is to live in our own time, play our own part and 
attempt to guide and modify history. 

Our own age is both full of promise and fraught with despair. 
President Eisenhower has called it ‘‘The age of peril.’’ Win- 
ston Churchill remarked that ‘‘In all history this is the most 
difficult century into which to be born.’’ General Omar Brad- 
ley put it aptly: “‘ Humanity is in danger of being trapped in 
this world by its moral adolescents. ... We have many men of 
science, too few men of God.”’ 

As we assemble here, we Americans are confronted with colos- 
sal obligations and magnificent opportunities. To a very great 
extent the future of the race turns on what we are and what we 
do. Weare strong, but cautious; powerful, but hesitant ; mighty, 
but full of anxiety. We are great, but not sure we are great 
enough. We are good, but not sure we are good enough. There 
is a duality to the life of our postwar world that is at once full of 
despair and full of hope. The potentialities for either evil or 
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good are incaleulable. On the one hand, we are participants 
and spectators at a period of moral decline and cultural deteri- 
oration. And at the same time we are experiencing what appears 
to be the greatest moral resurgence and spiritual awakening in 
the history of our land. 

Against all the negative aspects of this age, we are confronted 
by this incipient renaissance of the spirit. 

It is an axiom of history that every war is followed by a moral 
sag—the greater the war, the greater the moral deterioration. 
The evidence of deterioration is now very real. 

There is a fatal indifference to the moral implication of money. 
The ambition of many people of our day is to achieve wealth and 
to achieve it for its own sake by whatever devices seem necessary 
—unmindful of the dictum of the Catechism that the chief end 
of man is to ‘‘glorify God.’’ 

Toward the institution of marriage and the home there is 
prevalent a destructive, non-Christian attitude. The hasty 
marriages of World War II produced a solemn procession from 
the divorcee courts of this land, and today’s broken homes are 
sad reminders of many a broken dream. 

Everywhere there is renunciation of authority. Sacred vows 
are repudiated and infidelity is condoned. Far too many have 
jettisoned their idealism, walked over their ancestors’ decencies, 
trespassed upon the solemn conventions of the past, have said ‘‘to 
Hell with the Ten Commandments’’—and then have wondered 
why they are going to pieces. 

When morality goes down, the cultural level also sags. Since 
the turn of the century we have learned how to jazz our music, 
to syncopate ovr thinking, to philosophize with boogie-woogie 
and to cavort aesthetically with the jitterbug. 

The plays which have entertained us during the past decade 
furnish a tragic and revealing commentary on the kind of people 
we have become. Judged by box-office receipts, the screen dramas 
which have been successful since World War II have in many 
cases had at the center a deteriorating personality. Name them 
if you will: ‘‘A Streetear Named Desire,’’ ‘‘Harvey,’’ ‘‘ Death 
of a Salesman,’’ ‘‘Lady in the Dark,’’ ‘‘Seventh Veil.’’ Each 
one of these—humorously, or with poignant pathos—depicts an 
abnormal personality. 
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The significance of such an observation lies not in what it re- 
veals about the writers of the plays. They are brilliant. They 
understand us. The tragedy lies in what the mood and appetite 
say about us as « people—that we are a generation most fasci- 
nated by dramas with a ‘‘screwball’’ or ‘‘crackpot’’ as the hero. 
If this is true, then the implications of this observation are clear 
and ominous, for orthodox psychology suggests that we can only 
appreciate entertainment in direct relationship to our imagina- 
tive capacity to project ourselves into the hero’s role. 

As a generation, we dope ourselves with amateur psychology, 
turn wistfully to inspirational speakers, buy up all the books of 
the ‘‘ Peace of Mind’’ eults—as though that were the chief hope 
in life. We follow preachers who peddle formulae for banish- 
ing worry and fear and tension, while the prophets of God, with 
their painful judgments requiring repentance, go unheeded. 
Yet we are left with a terrible emptiness and loneliness of soul 
and a desolation of spirit. There sweeps over us at times the 
haunting feeling that we have failed—failed at living. Again, 
as in the Garden of Eden, man is a renegade from his true na- 
ture, a fugitive from God and from spiritual authority. We 
have become brilliant but unhappy, clever but unstable, com- 
fortable but comfortless. 

Throughout the world, individual-man seems to be giving way 
to mass-man. Man, the individual, whose true nature has been 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures and whose free spirit was redis- 
covered and espoused at the time of the Reformation, is threat- 
ened by a composite man. Man, the individual, with an immor- 
tal soul, standing in solemn grandeur as a created being before 
the solemn majesty of his Creator, is yielding everywhere to col- 
lectivized man. 

For two thirds of the world’s population, the most intimate 
details of everyday life are controlled by forces outside the indi- 
vidual. Although more subtle than in the East, this is becoming 
increasingly characteristic of Western civilization. The motion 
pictures dictate our styles, and sometimes our morals. Radio 
and television mold our vocabularies and invade the quiet, leisure 
moments of life. Book clubs select our reading. We do our 
business at chain stores and chain banks. We live under a dic- 
tatorship of psychological pressure and social atmosphere. 
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Wherever we look, mass-man is encroaching on individual-man. 

The progressive secularization of Western life is so evident it 
needs little documentation. Services to human lives, which for 
centuries were motivated by the religious spirit and had their 
inception in the Church, no longer have specific relation to re- 
ligion at all. Take for example the healing of the body. Al- 
though medical services antedate the Christian era, the Church 
has been the chief exponent of the ministry of healing for many 
centuries. Hospitals, originally ‘‘hostels,’’ were way stations or 
rest centers where travelers, especially pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, could stop for spiritual and physical rehabilitation. In 
earliest times the doctors were monks and the nurses were nuns. 
It was the love of Christ in action which made hospitals out of 
hostels. 

From ancient times there have been learned men and in an- 
tiquity there were schools of learning, but it is a simple fact of 
history that education in the Christian era has been the product 
of the Christian Church. Every time we see an academic gown 
and hood, we should be reminded that these were originally the 
costume of learned monks. That many an institution, brought 
into being by men of God, has pushed the theistic ground of ref- 
erence to the cireumference of academic life and has become in- 
creasingly secular cannot be disputed. 

The profession of law has always had deep religious associa- 
tion. The objective of the lawyer was to achieve justice under a 
God who was the ruler of a moral universe. The bar of justice 
before which he pleaded was once a communion rail. Today, the 
lawyer bows before the judge, but probably neither he nor others 
present in the modern court are aware that the bowing all began 
because there used to be a crucifix on the wall above the judge’s 
head before which all men would genuflex. 

So it goes. Even death we have committed to a neutral indi- 
vidual called the mortician. And, too often, the last solemn 
rites are held in places unrelated to the habitual sanctuary where 
in life offices of praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God have 
been offered by the deceased. 

Big labor and big business often go on their separate ways, un- 
related to the original motive, which was according to St. Paul’s 
injunction: ‘‘Whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of God.’’ 
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All the while there hangs over us the terrifying spectre that 
man, by his own devices and his own moral choices, in one colos- 
sal incineration may reduce his civilization to a mere memory on 
a vast galvanized desert. But the significance of atomic and 
nuclear devices, as has been pointed out by an eminent psycholo- 
gist, is not to be found in the threat of physical death to come 
but rather in the revelation of spiritual death that is already 
within us. 

The predicament of modern man is this—that his technologi- 
eal and scientific developments have so far exceeded his moral 
and spiritual development that it is to be doubted if man can 
be trusted with his own devices and his own destinies. The 
basic problems of our age, therefore, are moral and spritual. 
The issues of our time turn on the kind of men and women we 
are. That is why these colleges and universities are imperative 
in this hour, and that is why it is well for us to turn again to the 
renewal of our foundations. 

While we meet together, there stalks across the world a mili- 
tant atheism. It has evangelistic passion and crusading vitality. 
Its youth parade across vast areas of the world singing: 

It’s the final conflict; let each man take his place, 
The International Party shall be the human race. 
We are changing the world; we are changing the world. 

This new force, which is a religion of ‘‘salvation’’ for this 
world, has crusading vitality and evangelistic zeal. We reject 
its materialistic dialectic. We repudiate its atheism and we 
cannot tolerate the way it attempts to refashion man, but to deny 
or avoid its challenge would be consummate folly. In the on- 
going processes of history, the sweeping events and the collision 
of forces in this age make explicit God’s judgment upon us. 

If we are to be what we ought to be and do what God in His 
providence has imposed upon us as a people, there is a feeling 
that somehow God must invade us from the outside and we must 
have an encounter with Him which will make us something which 
we have never yet been. 

But this is only one aspect of the times in which we live. The 
other side of the dual nature of our times is that a wistfulness 
deep in the human soul is uplifting man toward his Creator. If 
the spiritual tides now running come to full flood, our age should 
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be one of optimism. Whatever the cause of this awakening, 
whether it arises out of anxiety or desperation or guilt or just 
the natural hunger of the soul of man to be at home with God, 
the fact is that in America today, we are in the midst of spiritual 
renewal of national proportions. The Spirit that moved upon 
the men who founded these universities and colleges is at work 
once more among our people. 

As I get about in some of our colleges and universities I discern 
a new earnestness and seriousness on the part of students. There 
is deep concern for the problems of our age and a resolute dedi- 
cation to find enduring solutions. Much of the old cynicism has 
gone and the modern youthful fling is increasingly a fling for 
God and righteousness—for peace, justice and social ameliora- 
tion. The religious spirit is laying hold upon students every- 
where. Little bands cluster together, disciplined in their dedi- 
cation to God. 

Theology is coming back to its original place as the ‘‘science 
of God,’’ and we are living in one of the periods of great theo- 
logians. What is more significant, American institutions are be- 
coming citadels of religious learning. Once Americans thought 
it necessary to go to great European universities for the finish- 
ing touch in religious scholarship. Today, many of the most 
noted Old World scholars are now on the faculties of American 
divinity schools. When I was a student, I aspired to follow my 
course by further study in a certain Presbyterian center of learn- 
ing abroad. Recently I did go to that city, met members of the 
university faculty and gave some lectures, only to discover that 
the doctorate at Yale, Chicago or Southern California in America 
is a stronger degree than that awarded at that ancient place of 
learning. 

In 1945 I was present at the reopening of the University of 
Heidelberg, when its rector—a famous surgeon—declared : ‘‘ The 
theological faculty must be the leader of all faculties.’’ 

Reflecting on that notable address later in the light of his 
country’s shameful years under the Nazis, Dr. Herman Maas 
remarked : 

In recent years we have seen in a shocking way what 


science is without a religious man in command of it. Medi- 
cine without God destroys productivity and life and helps 
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to find cruel practices for concentration camps. Law with- 
out God teaches that right is what is of use, pronounces awful 
judgments, and protects sadism. Philosophy without God 
falsifies history and teaches military illusions. Natural 
sciences without God teach erroneous ideas of race and in- 
vent the most brutal weapons to destroy life instead of to 
save it. 

Well might we in America learn a lesson from the pages of a 
disillusioned Germany who saw that God must once again be put 
in the center of academic life if the nation were to be rebuilt 
on sure foundations. 

It accomplishes little to lampoon professional educators for 
the lack of religion in education or the absence of religious in- 
fluence upon government. Religious leaders themselves are in 
the common guilt. While it is clear that our instruments of gov- 
ernment provide for the separation of the institutions of religion 
from the institutions of government, there is nothing to suggest 
the elimination of religion from national life or its exclusion from 
education. Follow the logic of some of our most articulate re- 
ligious spokesmen and we would be without Chaplains in our 
Armed Forces, prayer in our legislative assemblies, the acknowl- 
edgment of deity in our public exercises—and the Creator whom 
we proclaim in our Constitution as the Giver of life would be 
jettisoned from His own house. 

Perhaps we have not yet found the way to teach religion in 
public and state institutions. But we know one thing without 
which it cannot be done. It cannot be done without religious 
men and women in higher education. 

It is to the development of the religious man—in the highest 
understanding of that term—that education in America espe- 
cially is turning once more. That is surely the significance of 
the words which emanate from such an educator as Dr. Pusey 
of Harvard, where fresh emphasis is being given to the knowl- 
edge of God and His purposes. 

Outside our instituitons of learning the evidence of a spiri- 
tual renaissance is even more convincing. In every major re- 
ligious group we note the rise of laymen’s movements which 
began spontaneously but have now organized the energies of 
the laity in dynamic programs. In everything from quiet re- 
treats to vigorous programs of evangelism and social action, lay- 
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men are on the march. That their religious leaders seem to be of 
a better quality than those produced for some generations seems 
also a part of this new movement of the Spirit. The divinity 
schools of the nation, since World War II, have been crowded— 
for the most part with veterans who are war-conditioned, realis- 
tic, seasoned by the times, disciplined in body and mind, and 
with an earnestness and depth of consecration unmatched in half 
a century. 

Church membership has been steadily increasing so that today 
six out of every ten Americans formally belong to some religious 
body—the largest ratio in our country’s history. Everywhere 
across the land there is sustained attendance at the services of 
church and synagogues, not only at special seasons but as a reg- 
ular practice. Moreover, two and a half billion dollars’ worth 
of religious structures have been built since 1945. 

Mass evangelism, which only a few years ago was thought by 
many to be a bit outmoded, is now reappearing with dynamic 
impact. By brilliant salesmanship, moving preaching, intelli- 
gent integration of the new convert, the techniques of the hippo- 
drome and amphitheater are once again bringing men and women 
to a living encounter with God through Christ. And all of this 
is attested by such men as Charles Templeton, Billy Graham 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

The Bible has never received more attention than it is getting 
today. ‘The sale of the Holy Scriptures has doubled in the last 
decade, and the most phenomenal publishing achievement in all 
history has been the sale of the New Translation of the Scrip- 
tures. Reflect also, if you will, that month after month, year 
after year, religious books top the list among best sellers. 

Radio and television accent the great awakening. It is simply 
inconceivable that a radio or television station could think itself 
effective or up to the times without making time available for 
vital religious programs. Even the most secular programs are 
infected by the religious spirit. Add to this the use of commer- 
cial advertising, the introduction of prayer in business and in- 
dustrial affairs, and you have a religious impact which cannot 
be ignored. 

The spiritual awakening of our age is symbolized in the per- 
sonality of our President. By his inaugural prayer, the valida- 
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tion of his church membership, his subsequently summoning of 
the nation to prayer, his opening of Cabinet meetings with 
prayer, his habits of private and corporate worship, and his pub- 
lie utterances, President Eisenhower has become a focal expres- 
sion of our common spiritual aspirations. He seems to have in- 
vested prayer with a fresh masculinity and religious action with 
a new manliness. And although Washington has always been 
a religious city, much of the official life of our Capital today is 
permeated with an obvious and emphatic religious spirit. 

All this is as it should be. For you cannot understand our 
history in any other way. Apart from our spiritual founda- 
tions, American life has no meaning. God in the most vivid 
sense has been the source of our being, and in our highest mo- 
ments our Guiding Light. Our ideals are religious ideals; our 
standards, religious standards; our goals, religious goals; our 
motivations, religious motivations. Allow religion to languish 
and we begin to deteriorate. Vital religion, for Americans, is 
not an option; it is an indispensable requisite for our very ex- 
istence. 

The liberty we cherish is not a personal achievement ; it is the 
bestowal of God in His creative action. And man, being created 
free, must in freedom worship God. American democracy is the 
logical culmination in political terms of a deeply held religious 
faith. : 

There are some superficial writers and speakers who say that 
America became great and strong simply because of the presence 
of vast natural resources secured against all enemies by wide 
ocean frontiers and friendly neighbors. Other nations have had 
richer resources and for longer periods. The American suc- 
ceeded because of his spirit—the spirit of the free man, derived 
from his religious faith. 

One becomes a little impatient at times with the itinerating 
foreign observer or short-time resident in this land who berates 
us for our materialism and lampoons Americans for their sky- 
scrapers, motor vehicles, airplanes and multiplied gadgets as 
though these of themselves were sinful. America’s vast power 
and wealth and prosperity—alternately envied and condemned— 
are the result of a great creative spirit emanating from a robust 
faith. In some that faith has been intimate and personal, in 
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others an attitude of life derived from the social climate and 
cultural atmosphere produced by religious faith—dominantly 
evangelical Christian faith—faith in the dignity of man as a be- 
ing created in God’s image, faith in a free man under the sov- 
ereignty of God, faith that such a man, dedicated and disciplined, 
can be trusted with his own destiny. 

Above everything else, if we are to lead in this hour of human 
history, that faith and the life it produces must make America 
a vast bastion of spiritual power. 

I like to think of the pioneer American who faced the frontier 
and the future with three powerful weapons in his hands: he 
carried an axe, a gun and a Book. 

With the axe he felled the forests, built his home, his school, 
his church. With the gun he hunted game for his table, pelts 
for his livelihood and protected himself against the predatory 
forces of the wilderness. The Book was the center of his per- 
sonal devotions, the inspiration of his institutions and the text- 
book of his education. 

Today’s American no longer carries the axe, the gun, the 
Book. His axe has become America’s gigantic industrial ma- 
chine, and the world sees that. His gun has become America’s 
powerful armament, and the world knows it well. Now this 
Book and all it symbolizes is pouring forth the light of a new 
awakening and the world must see that. 

Once there came One who stood in the midst of time and said, 
‘‘T am Truth.’’ Truth then became absolute and incarnate in a 
Person. He is forever man’s fixed point of reference. In the 
long journey of man, He stands athwart the pathway. History 
has become His story. He beckons across the centuries. 

In all the thrilling years yet to come, we can be true to the 
foundations and adequate for each succeeding age as our lives are 
incandescent with the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 





CHRISTIAN CULTURE AS A MEANS OF 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


CHARLES F. DONOVAN 
Dean, ScHoot or Epucation, Boston COLLEGE 


HEN the educational history of the twentieth century is 
written, it will probably be known as the era of experimenta- 
tion in liberal education. We are familiar with the sweeping 
reforms of liberal education that have been suggested—the Great 
Books, general education, contemporary problems, and so on. 
This morning I am going to call your attention to yet another, 
and I think significant, proposal for revamping liberal education. 
For a decade or more Christopher Dawson, English Catholic 
historian and philosopher of culture, has been arguing for the 
revitalization of liberal education through the study of Chris- 
tian culture. Mr. Dawson speaks as an authority on Christian 
culture. He has been lecturer in the History of Culture at Uni- 
versity College, Exeter, and in the Philosophy of Religion at 
Liverpool University. Among his best known books are Progress 
and Religion, The Making of Europe, Christianity and the New 
Age, Religion and the Modern State, and his two volumes of 
Gifford lectures delivered at the University of Edinburgh, Re- 
ligion and Culture and Religion and the Rise of Western Cul- 
ture. 
It seems to me that Dawson’s educational thesis has not had 
the wide hearing in the United States that it deserves, and so I 
have chosen to present to this distinguished gathering of educa- 
tors a summary of Dawson’s plan for making Christian culture 
the core of liberal education. I feel that you will be interested 
in his ideas first because of their intrinsic weight and secondly 
because he has had some impact on the thinking of American 
Catholic educators; and for this reason, too, you will want to be 
acquainted with notions that are proving stimulating to a large 
segment of American higher education. 

When Mr. Dawson proposes the study of Christian culture as 
the focus and channel of liberal education, he does not mean 
culture in any narrow aesthetic sense, as Matthew Arnold under- 
stood it. He uses the term culture as anthropologists and social 
historians use it, to cover a whole pattern of human life and 
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thought in a living society. He agrees with Toynbee that a cul- 
ture is a definite historic unit having a far wider expansion in 
space and time than any purely political unit. Back of our 
civilization, says Dawson, lies Christian culture, the culture 
whereby for more than a thousand years, from the conversion of 
the Roman Empire to the Reformation, the people of Europe 
were aware of their membership in the great Christian society 
and accepted the Christian faith and the Christian moral law as 
the ultimate bond and spiritual basis of their way of life. 

The time is ripe for a new approach to liberal education 
through the study of Christian culture because with the decline 
of classical humanism a cultural vacuum has been created® which 
the competing specialisms and technologies of modern educa- 
tion cannot fill. Dawson calls for the same objective, detached 
and zealous study of the culture of the misnamed Dark Ages as 
have been lovingly bestowed on classical antiquity. As instru- 
ments of liberal education, universities have in the past chosen 
one of two alternatives: either a fundamental study of classical 
culture or an encyclopedic study of contemporary culture. Daw- 
son advocates the study of Christian culture as a third alterna- 
tive not only because it is the obvious basis of a Christian educa- 
tion, but also because it is the keystone in the arch of Western 
eulture without which the cultures of classical antiquity on the 
one hand and the modern Western world on the other fall apart 
in two unrelated systems of thought and ways of life. 

It is Dawson’s contention that the study he proposes, the sys- 
tematic examination of Christian culture, has never been tried, 
not even in an earlier period when universities were Christian 
in their administration and inspiration. This neglect of the 
culture of Europe between the age of the Fathers and the Ren- 
aissance even by Christian scholars has its explanation in the 
idealization of classical antiquity by the humanists, which led to 
the notion that the years between the fall of Rome and the Ren- 
aissance were, as Voltaire put it, ‘‘A thousand years of stupidity 
and barbarism,’’ which were pejoratively dubbed the middle 
ages, cultural Dark Ages. Dawson challenges the superiority of 
classical culture in these words: 


I believe that the study and understanding of (Christian 
culture) ought to be given the same place in modern educa- 
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tion as the study of the Graeco-Roman tradition received in 

the classical humanist education of the past. For the cul- 

ture of Christendom is not only of vital importance to us 

genetically as the source of our own culture, it also has a 

greater intrinsic value than even the classical culture pos- 

sessed. At first sight, this may be questioned by the human- 
ist, but I think that reflection will show that it is true even 
from the humanist point of view, for humanism itself as we 
know it is not the humanism of the Greeks and Romans, but 

a humanism which has been transmuted, if not created, by 

the Christian culture of the West. It is not merely that 

Erasmus and Vives and Grotius deserve our attention just 

as much as Quintilian and Cicero. It is that behind these 

mei? there is a living tradition, reaching back through 

Petrarch and John of Salisbury to Aleuin and Bede and 

Boethius and it was this that built the spiritual bridge across 

the ages by which classical culture passed into the life of 

Western man. 

The existence of this spiritual community or psychological 
continuum is the ultimate basic reality which underlies all 
the separate activities of modern Western societies and 
which alone makes Western education possible. 

Therefore, concludes Dawson, anyone who wants to under- 
stand modern culture cannot dispense with the study of Chris- 
tian culture, whether he is a Christian or not. In point of 
fact, he argues, this study is more necessary for the secularist 
than for the Christian because he lacks the ideological key to the 
understanding of the past which every Christian ought to possess. 

Another advantage to be derived from the study of Christian 
culture will be a lessening of the divisive influence of modern 
nationalism and a strengthening of the sense of Western or 
European community. Nationalism in education has led to the 
teaching of the history and literature of each separate nation 
and tongue as if these were complete wholes, not part of greater 
unity. The ideology of the state or nation has found expression 
in official history and propaganda, while the larger European 
unit has been neglected. The study of Christian culture, Daw- 
son contends, would reverse the trend to emphasize what dis- 
tinguishes each people of Europe from the rest and would rather 
concentrate on the factors that unite them. Hence, through the 
study of Christian culture, some of the ideological effects of na- 
tionalism would be counteracted. 
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While Christopher Dawson holds that any person desirous of 
understanding the roots of our society, whether he be Christian 
or non-Christian, will be rewarded by the study of Christian 
culture, he has stressed with repeated insistence during the past 
few years the critical importance for the Christian of an under- 
standing of the religious derivation of Western culture. For the 
Christian, and more specifically for the Catholic, about whom he. 
especially writes, the study of Christian culture is more than a 
matter of historic interest ; it is a matter of personal integration. 
Dawson sees an understanding of the total Christian view as 
essential for the Christian to offset the prevailing secularism of 
the day. He says, ‘‘ Unless the student (and he is referring to 
the Christian or Catholic student here) can learn something of 
Christian culture as a whole, the world of Christian thought and 
the Christian way of life and the norms of the Christian com- 
munity, he is placed in a position of cultural estrangement in the 
social inferiority of the ghetto without its old self-containedness 
and self-sufficiency.’’ Dawson fears that unless a mature grasp 
of Christian culture backs up Christian faith, the individual 
Christian will be subject to some form of schizophrenia, with 
his secular culture and his Christian faith at war within his 
soul. This is the way he puts it: 


The central problem of the Catholic educationalist is a 
sociological one: how to make students culturally conscious 
of their religion. Otherwise they will be divided personali- 
ties, with a Christian faith and a pagan culture which con- 
tradict one another continually. 

We have to ask ourselves are we Catholics who happen to 
live in England or America, or are we English or Americans 
who happen to attend a Catholic church on Sundays. There 
is no doubt which is the New Testament view: there the 
Christians are one people in the full sociological sense, but 
scattered among different cities and peoples. But today we 
mostly take the opposite view, so that our national cultures 
are the only culture we have and our religion has to exist 
either on a sublimated supercultural level or on a sectarian 
subcultural one. Thus the sociological problem of a Chris- 
tian culture is also the psychological problem of integration 
and spiritual health. . .. Personally I would prefer a 
ghetto culture to no religious culture at all, but under mod- 
ern conditions the ghetto solution is no longer really prac- 
ticable. We must make an effort to achieve and open Catho- 


‘ 
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lie culture which is sufficiently conscious of the value of its 

own tradition to be able to meet secularist culture on an equal 

footing. ... I believe that in America both the need and 
the opportunity for this are greater than anywhere else. 

Mr. Dawson is an exponent of the sociological function of edu- 
eation and declares that for this reason he is in sympathy with 
Dewey’s concept of education as an initiation into society. But 
while granting that through education the individual should be 
assimilated into a living community, Dawson precisely wishes to 
save the Christian student from Dewey’s initiation, which he 
ealls initiation into the mass mind of a secularized society. 
The society into which Christian education aims to introduce the 
student is not purely secular or merely contemporary. It is a 
spiritual community that is in the fullest sense of the word uni- 
versal: it is the community of the Civitas Dei. And a major 
purpose of Catholic higher education is to make this supernat- 
ural citizenship, which the Christian accepts as a truth of faith, 
a conscious vital reality in his life. A scholarly acquaintance 
with Christian culture should help college people realize their 
religion as conferring membership in a true community, more 
real than that of the state or nation and more -universal than 
modern civilization because it embraces the past as well as the 
present. 

From the practical viewpoint of curriculum and pedagogy, 
what are Mr. Dawson’s thoughts concerning the teaching of 
Christian culture? He feels, in the first place, that all students, 
Christian and non-Christian, should approach the topic with 
historical objectivity, as the humanists approached Greek and 
Roman culture, trying to come to grips with it and understand 
it on its own terms, He disapproves of what we might call the 
progressive method of studying an historic culture in terms of a 
problem of current interest, like the prevention of war. This 
obsession with contemporaneity keeps the student from seeing a 
culture as an intelligible whole, with its own form and spirit and 
its own raison d’etre, and emphasizes what interests us in the 
past rather than what interested the people of the past. 

Dawson suggests that the study of Christian culture should 
fall into three divisions, covresponding to the three states in its 
development: first, its origins in the age of the Fathers and in 
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the Christian Empire ; secondly, its development in the so-called 
Middle Ages when Christian culture achieved classical form in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, the poetry of 
Dante and the art of the Gothic cathedral; and, thirdly, its flow- 
ering in the vernacular cultures and literatures down to the sev- 
enteenth century. For brevity, Dawson refers to these three 
periods as Byzantine, Gothic and Baroque. 

The approach to the study of Christian culture should be truly 
sociological and historical, not merely philosophical. In em- 
phasis the study could be mostly literary or it could be anthro- 
pological. Dawson has misgivings about possible mistreatment 
of the subject by philosophers. He says, ‘‘It seems to me that 
some Catholic philosophers do not understand the concept of 
culture in its sociological sense at all, and I think both the philos- 
ophers and the theologians would turn the subject into an ab- 
stract systematic study of what they consider an ideal Catholic 
culture should be, so that the study of the actual tradition of 
Christian culture as a sociological and historical fact would be 
left on one side.’’ 

To indicate the subject matter that he feels should go into the 


study of Christian culture and to show how the historical, theo- 
logical and literary aspects of the subject are related, Dawson 
has drawn up a six-point outline of the first of the three phases 
of Christian culture, the patristic or Byzantine age. These are 
the topics he suggests for the first third of a basic course on the 
Elements of Christian Culture: 


1. The Bible and its Tradition 
2. The Church and its Institutions 
3. The Liturgy and its Symbolism 
a. Hymnology and Christian Poetry 
b. The Liturgical Chant and Christian Music 
e. Liturgical Architecture and Art: Development of 
Byzantine Art 
. The Fathers and the Development of Christian Theology 
. The Lives of the Saints and the Development of Christian 
Spirituality 
a. The Monastic Institution and the Development of the 
Monastie Order 
. The Christian State and Legislation. 
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From the scope of subject matter Dawson proposes, it is easily 
understood why he says that for the patristic period the Great 
Books to study are not St. Thomas and St. Augustine but the 
Bible, the Missal, the Breviary and the Acts Sanctorum. 

In conclusion, let Mr. Dawson make a trenchant summary on 
the value of the study of Christian culture at the present time. 
These are his words: 


| don’t believe that modern culture is pluralistic; on the 
contrary it is more unitary, more uniform and more highly 
centralized and organized than any culture that the world 
has known hitherto. And modern education has been one 
of the major factors in producing this, since it brings the 
whole of the younger generation under the same influences 
and ideas during the most impressionable period of their 
lives. People in the United States should be well aware of 
this, for the American sociologists, like Robert Lynd and 
David Riesman, have done more than any others to describe 
and diagnose this state of affairs. 

Now the problem is that while culture and society are uni- 
tary, religion is pluralistic, most of all perhaps in the 
U.S. A., and this makes it exceedingly difficult for any par- 
ticular religion like Catholicism to stand out against the per- 
vasion and overwhelming pressure of the ‘‘common way of 
life.’’ This is why the problem of the study of Christian 
culture is of such paramount importance. In the past, cul- 
ture was a secondary issue, but now it has become the de- 
cisive issue, so that unless Christians are able to defend their 
cultural traditions, they will not be able to survive in the 
long run. I think Paul Blanshard’s books show how insep- 
arable the cultural and religious issues are today and how 
the belief in a unitary culture leads directly to an attack on 
Catholicism. I believe this problem can be dealt with from 
two different angles—sociologically, so as to show the dangers 
to human values inherent in our modern unitary culture, 
and from the Christian point of view to show the positive 
values of the Christian cultural tradition and its universal 
significance. But this second angle, which is the basis of 
my proposals for the study of Christian culture, can in the 
nature of things only appeal to a definitely Christian public. 

Thus a realistic approach to the problem demands first 
and foremost a clear recognition of the contradiction and 
conflict between our unitary culture and our Christian tra- 
dition. 
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Finally, may I add that I consider Mr. Dawson’s suggestions 
for the revitalization of liberal education through the study of 
Christian culture to be of great importance. As a matter of fact 
in many Catholic colleges there is a ferment of thought along 
these lines, with a leaning toward a more historical and cultural 
understanding of Christianity. I readily admit that the pro- 
posal I have outlined to you raises problems, both theoretical 
and practical. Theoretically, one might ask just how much of 
the weight of liberal education the proposed study will be able 
to carry. What provision would be made for a study of con- 
temporary society, and so on. Practically, there is the question 
of the availability of teachers, textbooks and source materials for 
the conduct of such a course as well as the inexorable claims 
upon the student’s time of accreditation and certification and 
preprofessional requirements, even within the liberal arts frame- 
work. Nevertheless, despite such difficulties, I think that Daw- 
son’s proposal is challenging and his arguments worthy of our 
consideration. I know that since Mr. Dawson has been unable to 
come to the United States in recent years he has expressed the 


desire that his ideas on the study of Christian culture be given 
as wide a hearing as possible. It has been a pleasure for me to 
outline the thoughts of a scholar of such stature on a topic of 
such significance, speaking to an audience of this quality. 


Note: This address is based upon recent articles and hitherto unpublished 
correspondence of Christopher Dawson. His ideas are still appearing and 
being discussed in Commonweal and America, 











THE FAITH THAT MOVES MOUNTAINS 


HARLAN H, HATCHER 
Presipent, UNIveRsiry or MICHIGAN 


(THE text of this title is from Holy Scripture, of course, but the 

slant of it is suggested by a Ruskin Lecture delivered by Ber- 
trand Russell. Speaking of our time in contrast with the pre- 
scientific age, he said: [In our scientific world] ‘‘It is not by 
prayer and humility that you cause things to go as you wish, but 
by acquiring a knowledge of natural laws. The power you ac- 
quire in this way is much greaier and much more reliable than 
that formerly supposed to be acquired by prayer.... The power 
of prayer, moreover, had recognized limits.... But the power 
of science has no known limits. We were told that faith could 
remove mountains, but no one believed it; we are now told that 
the atomic bomb can remove mountains, and everyone believes 
it.’’ 

The theme of this Conference obviously links America’s future 
with its past and present, and somehow engages the sweep of our 
history in the process of liberal education. 

The implied analysis is correct. We are a restless compound of 
dreamers and of shopkeepers, of poets and mechanics. We mix 
the love of learning with a suspicion of the learned. We proba- 
bly harbor more contradictions than any other people—more than 
seems theoretically possible for the skull to contain without explo- 
sion. 

This dualism goes deep into the American character. We have 
staked the whole glittering, star-struck dream of American free- 
dom on the potential of education. It was, and is, a zealous affir- 
mation of faith. We glorify our schools and colleges. But we 
think that the national genius of America is personified by Ben 
Franklin, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Abe Lincoln, Burbank, 
Edison, Ford, Will Rogers and the Wright brothers—all native, 
grass roots, homespun men who managed great achievement with- 
out benefit of higher education, or much formal] education of any 
kind. Some of the most loyal supporters of higher education are 
the men who failed to gain it. 

I think this strand of our character is probably its strongest 
single element. It is true that the New England of the early and 
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mid-seventeenth century was heavily populated by college men. 
It is also true that the colonies survived the harsh and bitter life 
in the New World because they were practical men who could 
plow and wield an ax, build ships and forts, fashion utensils, spin 
and weave. They listened to long sermons on the Sabbath, but 
the drive and drift of life was toward the practical and immedi- 
ately useful skills and crafts—first for physical survival, and 
then for progress toward the dream of happiness with plenty. 

These practical skills gradually laid the solid base of commerce, 
industry and agriculture upon which the whole superstructure of 
our civilization is based. A foreign student at Ann Arbor, giving 
his impressions of America, said he came here with the notion that 
America was a land of cowboys, millionaires and atomic scientists. 

To this day pressure is constantly exerted on our children to 
declare at the earliest possible birthday for what practical pur- 
pose they are being educated. We bombard them with tests, from 
kindergarten through college, to find out their vocational bent. 
Despite the fact that less than ten per cent of them will ever fol- 
low the career they thought they were preparing for in college, 
students usually find their parents feeling unhappy and apolo- 
getic to the neighbors if they cannot at least say that their son is 
pre-med or pre-law, or is headed for business administration or 
group dynamics. Just getting ‘‘educated’’ is still widely re- 
garded as a form of dilettantism. 

Beginning back in the early colonial period, we have founded 
and fostered more colleges than any people in all human experi- 
ence. We have been determined to educate our youth to the limit 
of our resources and of their capacity and desire to learn and to 
grow. We have never waivered in that dedication nor in the con- 
viction that the whole experiment of freedom depended upon its 
success. 

Our faith in the great American Dream is still brilliant against 
the deadly dark horizon. 

We are all somewhat ill at ease, however, about what has hap- 
pened to the liberal tradition or how it is to affect the future of 
America. 

Despite our devotion to native shrewdness and practical skills, 
our traditional pattern of college education was, of course, 
classical and humane, based heavily upon the authority of Plato 
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and the civilization of the Greeks. It is significant for us that in 
this civilization the craftsmen and the skilled workmen were a 
lower class and, therefore, disregarded in the ‘‘higher’’ education | 
as conceived by the great philosophers. 

This tradition did, indeed, produce good and great men. Or, 
perhaps we might put it, great and good men did emerge even 
from this ancient system without benefit of departments of chem- 
istry, physics, geology, zoology or botany. They understood 
better than do we the position of man in the sweep of time under 
the eye of the eternal. 

Yet, the simple fact is that this pattern of education either 
carried within it the seeds of its own destruction, or was unable 
to withstand or respond to the aggressive forces of change. Only 
a limited few actually learned to love the classics or become 
masters of the language. The virtues of such study failed too 
often to become evident to students or to indicate clearly that 
the pursuit of this study developed attractive personalities. 
Students were held in the classes by compulsions and the 
academic draft of fixed requirements. When these were relaxed, 
the courses withered and died. 

Robert Benchley left us a record of ‘‘What College Did To 
Me.’’ He said, ‘‘My college education was no haphazard affair. 
My courses were all selected with a very definite aim in view, with 
a serious purpose in mind—no classes before eleven in the morn- 
ing or after two-thirty in the afternoon, and nothing on Satur- 
day at all. 

‘* As what is known as the Classical Course involved practically 
no afternoon laboratory work, whereas in the Scientific Course a 
man’s time was never his own until 4 p.m. anyway, I went in for 
the classics.’’ 


A sample of his course of study included: 
Botany 2a (The History of Flowers and Their Meaning) 
Music 9 (History and Appreciation of the Clavichord) 
Fine Arts 6 (Doric Columns: Their Uses, History and Vari- 
ous Heights). 


And what did he learn? That ‘‘almost everything you need to 
know about a subject is in the encyclopedia.’’ 

Viewed historically, it is quite obvious that the almost complete 
transformation of liberal education in America was in response 
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to the burdens and the demands of a nation bursting out in all 
directions with vigorous growth and the specific need for people 
who knew how to do something and were trained in technique. 
We were not bound by class distinctions. We had measured the 
continent from coast to coast and sampled its riches. We were 
almost breathless before the boundless possibilities: forests, prai- 
ries, minerals to be exploited, roads, railroads, canals, ships to be 
built, and a people with driving energy to do the work. 

How can we train men and women to do ail that would need to 
be done ? 

Plato and Sophocles, Shakespeare, Spenser and Milton, 
Herodotus and Gibbon, Caesar, Virgil and Horace were all great ; 
they were classics. They might enlarge the soul and enrich the 
mind, but they didn’t have the answer to trained manpower: to 
the production of engineers, industrialists, managers of railroads, 
and scientific farmers. 

We had declared in one of our most impressive documents 
that education was necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind. Now, we said, let’s make it more practical and 
useful and put it within the reach of more people. Then we might 
even improve our standard of living with it. 

We are still doing just that, having given the concept a mighty 
new impulse with the G.I. bills. The new vocational and pro- 
fessional schools established during the last 100 years have made 
contributions beyond the bright dreams of their sponsors. They 
have written a brilliant chapter in our educational history. 

There has never been anything like it in all human experience. 
Look about you: at the massive statistics showing how we have 
improved everything; at our industrial plants, our farm output, 
our savings banks, our roads and motorcars, our retirements at 
sixty-five and our short working day and week-end leisure. And 
still our progress goes on. 

This material base has supported a youthful and ebullient 
optimism which has sustained our onward drive. We had found 
the secret for improving the standard of living, for lightening 
the burden of toil and removing the sweat from our brows. Con- 
tinued progress was inevitable through the mere passage of time. 
All that was needed was for us to tend to our own business on 
this side of the oceans, and, under our democratic system of 
government, we would march forward toward our dream of 
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ultimate happiness as postulated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

It has been difficult for liberal education to contend against a 
technical success so towering, so clearly borne onward by the 
wave of the future. Such accomplishment carries its own justifi- 
cation. Against the noise of this triumphant march, the arts 
and the humanities have spoken with smaller and stiller voices. 

The center of the curriculum has shifted. Dante and Milton 
are not much read in our day. The Bible is no longer a common 
element in our culture. 

We have diversified so widely, we have produced such refined 
and isolated technicians, so many vocabularies and departmental 
jargons, that we cannot even communicate between faculties. 
We bear a new curse of a confusion of tongues, a new Tower of 
Babel for the atomic era. 

Our conference theme is Liberal Education and America’s 
Future. We have been learning fast in recent years—fast 
enough, we hope, to save us. 

We have learned that our inventive skills, our craftsmanship 
and productive power which we have created for better living, 
have also placed in our hand a colossal capacity to fashion weap- 
ons for destruction and made us too suddenly a world power. 
Because our motives have been peaceful and full of good will 
towards others, we are shocked to find ourselves hated and feared, 
lied about and reviled. We have felt frustrated, our poise has been 
upset by internal suspicions, and our faith has waivered under 
the abuses of propaganda campaigns abroad and attacks upon 
our priceless freedoms and cherished processes at home. 

The external and technical process by which we have achieved 
this lofty position in the world has tended to rob ur of the wisdom, 
the judgment, the spiritual resources and calmness of soul 
without which we may not understand the nature of our testing 
or meet it in our grave hour with success. 

The discerning words of Emerson come back to disturb and 
instruct us. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
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The greater our progress toward our materialistic goals, the 
more insistent and disconcerting have become our forebodings 
about the completeness of the result. Are better living condi- 
tions, better wages, shorter hours, more leisure the ends in them- 
selves? And are these the ultimate treasures at the end of our 
quest ? 

Harsh experience is teaching us once more what the prophets 
of old and the wiser of our forefathers knew full well: that 
happiness may not be pursued as a goal within itself, that man 
does not live by bread alone, neither will he perish by bombs 
alone. 

And what, we ask, is the still small voice that speaks so firmly 
behind the roar of the wind and the earthquake, with its search- 
ing question, ‘‘ What doest thou here, Elijah?’’ Man is not a 
two-dimensional creature bound wholly and measurably to earth 
and time. He cannot sum up his destiny in material things, nor 
unravel the mystery of the universe by adding up his knowledge 
and recording it in his laboratories. The eternal something more 
always sifts through and escapes to disrupt his quiet among his 
perfected machines. 

The uneasiness which we feel is a hopeful symptom. It is excit- 
ing to manipulate things and master the techniques of control 
and measurement. It is desirable to relieve mankind of his 
miseries and the drabness and want of his life. But in so doing, 
we may not neglect the humane considerations which give man- 
kind his unique distinction. He is body, but he is also spirit. In 
our eagerness to train hands we have tended to ignore the supreme 
dimension of the soul, in the frame of its eternal mystery and 
wonder. ‘‘ We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which makes 
us organs of its activity and receivers of its truth.’’ ‘‘The lesson 
of life is to believe what the years and the centuries say against 
the hours... .”’ 

It is the very essence of liberal education that it see all particu- 
lars against the permanence of these universals. It is this dimen- 
sion in our education and private contemplation which we are 
not now properly or adequately cultivating. We are the poorer 
for it. 

The humanities upon which so much of the opportunity rests 
have become enfeebled by imitation. My own profession of 
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literature has lost ground here, though not as much as philosophy 
and history. Because it deals with the supreme moments of the 
human spirit experienced by the greatest who have lived among 
us and recorded in the miracle of language, it places heavy 
demands upon the teacher and the reader. Its results cannot be 
measured. It is so much easier and reassuring to reconstruct 
the late sixteenth century stage than to ponder the miracle of 
the words uttered thereon. 

I have seen great pieces of literature treated in classrooms as 
though they were so many cords of wood to be measured, chemi- 
cally analyzed, treated with creosote and buried in the ground. 
And I have known students who came eagerly to the classrooms 
for bread only to break their teeth sorrowfully on the stones of 
bad teaching, of a narrow and arrogant scholasticism, and a living 
denial of the liberating quality of the subjects claimed by the 
college prospectus and course catalogue. 

The result of all this is to encourage the student to believe that 
techniques can solve all problems and provide sustaining satis- 
factions ; that his culture is to be acquired, once for all, by taking 
the prescribed freshman-sophomore courses which are then placed 
on deposit with the registrar in the remote case that the depositor 
should ever need to draw upon them. 

The future of America will be strong if we continue, as we 
will, to advance our mastery over the physical world and our 
ingenious manipulations of its power. The future of America 
will be wiser if we weigh and consider the journey over which we 
have come to this point, and become better informed as a people 
about the successes and the failures of mankind in his wayward 
attempts to live on this earth. The future of America will be 
more courageous if our oncoming citizens saturate their minds 
with the deeds and the visions of the great men who set forth 
the American Dream and constructed the documents in which 
it is perpetuated, and laid the procedural frame for its reali- 
zation. 

The future of America will be more resilient if we listen and 
pay heed to the wisest and greatest of mankind who have shared 
with us their moments of clearest vision and truth through the 
miracle of literature as they made the high adventure of man in 
his brief journey upon the earth. 
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The future of America will be more poised, more graceful, 
serene and assured, if, as a part of our education and our habitual 
way of life, we meditate upon the utterances and the faith of the 
supreme religious spirits who have revealed again and again the 
illimitable resources of the soul for noble and exalted living. 

We may neglect these things only at our peril. They are as 
vital to our happy survival as the intricate marvels of modern 
science and industry. 

We have no doubt that a modern vomb can say to a mountain, 
‘*Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea,’’ and it shall be 
done. In those rare moments when we take heed and be quiet 
and let our troubled spirit listen, we have no doubt that the faith 
announced in the Testament not only can remove mountains, but 
has removed them and will continue to do so within the symbol 
of the text. 

A part of that faith is the firm belief that we can profit by past 
mistakes and build upon past triumphs; that we can direct the 
changes which must come in an orderly manner; that we can 
meet and conquer the insidious evils whose purpose is to destroy 
us; that the legacy of freedom is a responsibility to be inherited 
with joy and passed on to other generations enriched because of 
the enlightened courage with which we guarded and cherished it. 

Liberal education is many things, as we have heard and will 
hear at this conference. But its center and soul is the contem- 
plation of and the quest for the fullness of power for which we 
were created. And the faith that we may move on toward that 
goal is what makes liberal education priceless and exciting, and 
the future of America so bright with hope. 





THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


WILLIAM J. TRENT, JR. 
Executive Director, Unirep Neoro CoLLece FUND 


HEN I consider the title I have chosen for discussicn today 

I am reminded of the many occasions when in college we 
students were constantly exhorted by inspirational speakers to 
‘‘awaken to the challenge’’ and to go out into the world to make 
it a better place in which to live. I vowed often in those years 
that if ever I had occasion to deliver an address to any group 
I would avoid the word ‘‘challenge’’ in the title of the speech. 
It has been my good or bad fortune to get up and talk before 
groups on various and sundry subjects over the years and up 
until today I kept my word! However when suddenly I was 
reminded that earlier I had accepted an invitation to speak 
before you and that officials of the Association of American 
Colleges wanted the title of my talk immediately in order to go 
to press with the program, I had to come up with a title in a 
hurry. All along I knew what I wanted to say but I had not 


put a subject on it. My subconscious evidently took this oe- 
easion to catch me up and I blurted out, ‘‘The Challenge of 


” 


Change. 
Come to think of it, however, the title does have certain ad- 
vantages because a speaker can attack almost any subject under 
its broad wings and be reasonably sure that it can be adequately 
handled within the limitless bounds it affords. I want to assure 
you right off that I propose to bring the discussion within fairly 
narrow confines. I want to talk about a tremendously important 
impending change in the educational structure of a region and 
the implications therein for institutions of higher learning. 
Change is constant and is taking place imperceptibly through- 
out time. Some changes seem at first blush to be violent or 
drastic but as we look back at the development of an idea, an 
institution, social organizations or social attitudes, we are struck 
by the fact that there are very few monumental changes. 
Changes come about slowly, bit by bit, until the cumulative effect 
brings us to the point where there seems to be a sudden wrench- 
ing of things and thoughts and events out of context. This is 
surely the case with the change which I want to discuss rather 
62 
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briefly today—the change which will be taking place in our 
system of public education in 17 southern states as a result of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court. I think any fair 
analysis of the history of the trend of public education in 
America over the last several decades will point up what seems 
to me to be an obvious fact that the recent decision of May 17, 
1954 by the Supreme Court declaring segregation in public 
education unconstitutional, was but a natural and normal 
culmination of a long series of related court decisions, admin- 
istrative actions and shifts in public attitude. Having no know!l- 
edge of law, I leave the discussion of legal problems and im- 
plications to others; having no competence in the field of judi- 
cial prophecy, I must likewise forego any inquiry into what sort 
of decree the Court might hand down. I do however want to 
call attention to the social changes implied in the decision, how- 
ever it will be implemented over the years, and the important 
role that higher education can play in helping changes to be 
made with a minimum of social disorganization. In other 
words, what are the challenges that this change in educational 
organization, social attitude and human relations have for col- 
leges and universities ? 

Lest it be considered that this matter is entirely regional in 
scope, I want to hasten to add that the legal requirement of 
segregation in public education is the pattern in 17 states and 
the District of Columbia. But in many other sections because 
of neighborhood patterns, illegal administrative decisions and 
school zone gerrymandering, there exist segregated schools. 
I am at present a member of a special committee of the Public 
Education Association in New York City which is concerned 
with just this problem. Thus many of the comments set forth 
here have validity for colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

In any discussion of the impact of the Supreme Court decision 
on higher education it must be pointed out that there are basic 
differences in the implications as between primary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. In primary and secondary schools, 
education is compulsory and school authorities now will have 
the obligation of allocating students to schools on some basis 
other than race. In the case of colleges, students are free to 
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choose. This poses different kinds of problems for institutions 
of higher learning. However it is clear that in public insti- 
tutions, from grammar school through universities, it is no longer 
constitutional to deny admission to qualified persons on the 
grounds of race or color. When we come to private institutions 
in the region, though, there are presently only moral pressures 
inasmuch as the decision does not affect the right of these 
schools to admit whom they will. I am not so sure which is the 
more powerful of the influences, the legal or the moral. Most 
of the private institutions are church-related and there is a 
great deal of ferment within organized churches in the region 
on this matter. I think for the sake of clarification I should 
say just here that in all references to colleges and universities, 
publie and private, | am including both white and Negro in- 
stitutions. Obviously if segregated education is wrong, then it 
is as wrong for Negro colleges to deny admission to white students 
as it is for white institutions to deny admission to Negro stu- 
dents. 

What then are the resources that the region has and what are 
two or three contributions that higher education can make to the 
solution of the problem? There are certain basic implications 
for higher education in the mere fact that within the next decade 
or so there will be a tremendously large number of young people 
who will be wanting to go to college, and this increasingly will 
include a large number of Negro students. There may be a 
disproportionate number of Negro students who want to go to 
college as economic opportunity improves in the South for 
minority groups. There will be more money available to them 
for college; there will be improvement in the quality of primary 
and secondary schools as the dual system is discarded. All of 
this will mean that among the large number of students seeking 
admission to colleges more and better qualified Negro students 
will be seeking a college education. 

One of the first things needed in the region is to find out what 
the total needs of the several states for higher learning will be. 
This might be a resource study to determine just how many 
young people will be wanting to go to college over the next 
several decades and what institutions and resources are availa- 
ble. There have been several of these studies done over the 
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years but they have always been done on a ‘‘separate’’ basis. 


Studies have been made of the number of white students who will 
be entering college a decade hence, and their numbers have been 
set out against white institutions; and then similar studies have 
been made of Negro students and the Negro institutions they 
will attend. 

Now it would seem that a realistic look at the future needs and 
resources would require a counting of noses and institutions 
irrespective of race, giving due weight of course to various 
educational comparisons and indices. I have been gratified to 
learn that just recently one or two states have begun such studies 
in this manner. Institutions of higher learning ought to join 
forces in this quest for these important data on the future of 
their state educationally. 

The change in the educational pattern in the South will pre- 
sent another opportunity to institutions of higher learning. One 
of the crucial questions to be answered today is how do we go 
about doing these things to which we are unaccustomed and which 
are at present difficult for us. It is here that the brainpower 
at the colleges and universities in the region, and all over the 
country, can be of inestimable value. Social scientists can lend 
their skills in helping unravel knotty problems of human re- 
lations; persons skilled in psychology and related fields can lay 
out questions of motivation and can allay fears, which while not 
necessarily valid are nevertheless real. Educators can give 
guidance and counsel to communities in finding solutions. In 
other words a university which, in its best sense is a community 
of scholars, can bring to bear on the problem of reorganization 
of the educational system of the region its finest knowledge. 
As seekers after the truth, faculty members at colleges can help 
show the way. A good example of what I have in mind is the 
recent research undertaken at the University of North Carolina. 
The late Governor Umstead of that state called upon the In- 
stitute of Government at the University to make a study of the 
implications of the May 17th decision on public education in 
North Carolina. Here the scholars in political science, sociology, 
law and related fields worked together and prepared a well- 
reasoned document of great value not only as a guide but as a 
stimulus for discussion. A like thing was done at Fisk Uni- 
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versity in Nashville, Tennessee where members of the Social 
Science Department worked during summer vacation on special 
studies on the question of segregation and desegregation in 
public education. White and Negro scholars worked together 
on this particular project. 1 think the new era of education 
offers tremendous opportunity for Negro and white scholars to 
work together and find answers to hard problems. I might 
observe that one of the things which struck me so forcibly over 
the years while teaching in the South, was the almost complete 
separation of faculty members and administrative officers at 
white and Negro institutions. Many of them were in the same 
community. Development of this new ed) :ational system will 
require the cooperation of white and Negro citizens at every step 
of the way and a fine example can be set by the leaders, the 
educators and the scholars themselves. It is a fruitful field for 
the institutions of higher learning. 

Colleges and universities have a further and more intimate 
responsibility. Many of the young men and women who will be 
teachers of tomorrow will be teaching schools where white and 
Negro children are enrolled. They will need important prepara- 
tion before they get into the field. They will need it because their 
background and their formative years will have been in a separate 
system of schooling and they will not have had much opportunity 
to get understanding of some of the problems that will confront 
them as a result of the change. Negro and white teachers will 
need to be more thoroughly concerned in the field of human rela- 
tions ; they should know sumething of the cultural contributions of 
the various groups in the schools; they should be prepared to do 
conscientious counseling of the various students who come under 
their care. Because of variations in community attitudes and 
the stresses inherent in changing customs, well-balanced and 
dedicated young teachers will be needed. Colleges and uni- 
versities have the responsibility of recognizing this fact and of 
planning now to enrich and broaden their curricula in teacher 
education. Institutions in the region can secure advice and 
counsel from other institutions where for many years courses 
in intercultural education have been offered. Each year, for 
example, in New Rochelle, New York, a local organization gives 
scholarships to the local teachers to take such courses at New 
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York University to help them as they teach in unsegregated 
schools. In public education as we move from segregation 
through desegregation to integration, the colleges and univer- 
sities have a tremendously important role to play in training 
teachers for their new responsibilities to the community. 

And finally, colleges and universities have a responsibility to 
their own students and to their supporters for coming to some 
decision on just how they propose to handle the impact of the 
enrolment of Negro students in what formerly were all-white 
institutions, and enrolment of white students in institutions 
which were formerly all-Negro. If the authorities and boards 
of trustees will take their cue from the students, they will pose 
no special barriers for students of opposite groups. This of 
course varies from place to place. In fact, this variation is one 
of the most fascinating aspects of the whole matter of public 
attitudes and reactions to the Supreme Court decision of May 
17th. In contiguous counties or cities, diametrically opposed 
attitudes are taken. Sometimes where least expected comes some 
positive constructive action. The reverse is equally true. How- 
ever much variation there is, the common ingredient seems pres- 
ent at all levels—a genuine respect for the laws of the land and 
their enforcement. There will be grumbling and shouting and 
working and praying, but as a white friend of mine from South 
Carolina told me just last week—we’ve solved tougher problems 
than this! 

But getting back to differing attitudes at colleges. Recently 
the president of a well-known Southern university told the press 
that his institution would admit Negroes only if and when they 
sued for admission, and as they sued and the courts required 
their admission, they would be admitted. At the same time the 
president of another Southern institution which had already 
opened its doors said ‘‘We welcome all who are qualified and we 
don’t even keep records on the basis of race.’’ Here again there 
are some differences as between public and private institutions. 
Once the decrees of the Court are handed down, and the program 
of desegregation has been accepted or adopted by the appro- 
priate state agencies, it would seem clear that no special barriers 
could be posed for Negro students. There is however, a signifi- 
ean difference between admission given grudgingly, or willingly ; 
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and the difference of course can be transmitted to the student 
body with either good or bad effect, depending on the circum- 
stance. Insofar as private institutions are concerned, we are 
hopeful that the present private white institutions which are 
under church auspices will want to follow the Supreme Court 
with their own decision to treat equally those who would enter 
their doors. Private Negro colleges, in anticipation of the 
Court’s decision, several years ago began changing their charters 
and removing the clauses which restricted their facilities to 
Negro students. As a consequence, within the past year a num- 
ber of white students have enrolled at Negro colleges. This of 
course is in keeping with a conviction that in the movement in 
the southern region from segregation to integration, students 
will choose where they will go. The determining factors will 
vary for each student. We can only hope that institutions 
will keep open their doors so that freedom of choice may be a 
real one. The South then will move in the direction of evaluat- 
ing institutions on the basis of efficiency, effectiveness, standards, 
et cetera, rather than whether at one time they were formerly 
either white or Negro. Good institutions will continue to grow 
and prosper; and poor institutions, educationally, will continue 
to struggle. 

How the private and public institutions in the region react to 
the decree of the Supreme Court will have powerful effect on 
the attitudes of others throughout the region. What the educa- 
tors themselves say to the public is of real moment. Here again 
is another fruitful field for cooperation between white and Negro 
educators. Just recently a group of 65 Negro educators, men 
and women, affiliated for the most part with institutions of higher 
learning in the South, met in Hot Springs, Arkansas, at the invi- 
tation of the Phelps-Stokes Fund to discuss dispassionately the 
responsibilities of themselves and their institutions to the region 
and to the country in the changing educational scene over the 
next years. I would like to quote from the statement issued by 
this group, for it is an expression of educators concerned with 
the future of young people of the region: ‘‘Ours is a common 
democracy in which the weakest and the strongest, the most 
privileged and the most disadvantaged, the descendants of every 
race and every nation, can share and happily boast that we are 
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proud to be Americans.’’ Children educated from the beginning 
in such a system will insure for us all a future of which we can 
be as proud as of the abolition of slavery and child labor, woman 
suffrage, equal educational opportunities for women and the in- 
stitution of the public schools themselves. 

‘‘Time will prove that our fears have no foundation in fact 
just as has been proved by the implementation of previous Court 
decisions. Segregation breeds fear; and when the barriers of 
segregation are at last removed from American life, we will 
wonder why we feared at all. We, therefore, call upon the people 
of the South and the nation to strive with good will and honest 
intent to implement the Court’s decision. It is our firm and 
unanimous belief that the implementation of the Decision will 
strengthen the South and the Nation morally, economically, and 
spiritually. We as Negro citizens stand ready to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the progressive fulfillment of these democratic 
objectives.’’ 

I think I could not bring this discussion to a close in any better 
manner than to quote from the letter of transmittal from Dr. 
Albert Coates, Director of the Institute of Government, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, to Governor Umstead : 


This study is submitted with humility of those who know 
that great issues are at stake on which they would throw 
light without heat. ... We submit the study with the hope 
that it will be read in the spirit suggested by Sir Francis 
Bacon in his Essay of Studies: ‘Read not to contradict and 
confuse, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider.’ 

Higher institutions of learning have grave responsibilities. 
They must help find the facts—they must offer guidance—they 
must train the teachers who will carry on—and they must search 
their own souls when faced with the responsibility of changing 
their own way of thinking and acting. 

As one who has been associated with them off and on for the 
past 25 years in the region, I know they will live up to their re- 
sponsibilities. 





RESPONSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


EDGAR M., CARLSON 
PRESIDENT, Gustavus ADOLPHUS COLLEGE 


UR theme for these sessions is not the future of liberal educa- 
tion in America. That subject we have discussed before, and 
often. It is rather ‘‘Liberal Education and America’s Future.’’ 
It came as something of a shock to me, as it may have to you, to 
realize what the premise is on which this theme appears to rest. 
It represents a shift in perspective of really startling proportions. 
Ordinarily we have taken America’s future for granted, as the 
fixed framework within which the educational process would op- 
erate and to which it would have to adjust itself, at least in some 
measure. America’s future was the stable element in the picture 
and the future of education was the problematic element. Now 
we seem to be saying that the future of America is problematic 
perhaps even precarious, and liberal education is a stable resource 
which may have something to say about rescuing America. 

This is, I suspect, actually the case, and if we find it startling 
it is probably an evidence that we have not taken our task as edu- 
cators seriously enough to realize that it has always been the case. 
Now at least, with the extinction of the race a practical possibility 
and the end of the world something more tangible than an apoca- 
lyptic vision, we had best make certain that we are not found 
wanting in imagination, resourcefulness, integrity and devotion. 

Even if this dire and ultimate extinction is not to be the issue 
of our failure, it is apparent to all men that the role of America 
in world affairs is an immensely important one. Whether we 
like it or not we are involved in the world’s future in a measure 
far beyond our geographical stature or the number of our citi- 
zens. We must play a leading role in the drama of modern his- 
tory, not by choice but by necessity, and it behooves us to play it 
well. Our failure can be costly for all mankind and our sound 
achievement can bless the world. 

Against this background of almost terrifying responsibility 
we must ask: What is the function and responsibility of liberal 
education in and toward the total national community within 
which it operates? Stated summarily, but I think comprehen- 
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sively, it is to make available and effective the total heritage of 
knowledge and inquiry in order to produce in a generation sound 
conviction, genuine understanding and a capacity for self-criti- 
cism, adequate for the needs of living man as they confront the 
issues of their time. There are five elements in that definition 
which deserve consideration : 


1. The content of education is nothing less than the total 
heritage of knowledge and inquiry. This is not to imply 
that everything known or studied must be taught and studied 
in the liberal arts college, but this is the field out of which 
what we teach must be garnered. Any limitation upon the 
totality of the heritage or the universality of the knowledge 
which is education’s proper domain must be resisted. 

2. Knowledge must carry with it commitment. We are 
not the dispensers of trivial information but of truth that 
matters. The partner and corollary of uncommited knowl- 
edge is uninformed commitment. Unless we can afford 
action that is based on ignorance, we cannot afford know]- 
edge that does not issue in action, 

3. The goal of education must be genuine understanding. 
It goes without saying that education must seek after truth, 
that it must be concerned with accuracy, constantly impa- 
tient of error. But the search for understanding is some- 


thing more than the quest of ‘‘truth for its own sake.’’ That 
phrase is more likely to confuse than to enlighten. What 
does one add to truth by seeking it or even by finding it? 
To assert that one does add something implies a subjective 
view of truth which is almost the antithesis of that ordi- 
narily assumed by those who espouse the quest ‘‘truth for 


’? 


truth’s sake.’’ I suspect that we would do well to recog- 
nize that we either pursue truth for our own sake, or for the 
sake of fellow men, society, humanity, or for God’s sake. 
Perhaps more ideally, for the sake of both ourselves and so- 
ciety, and in obedience to God. 

Unless education can provide understanding of ourselves 
and of our fellows, of what motivates our action, and of the 
complex relationships which life in society involves, the na- 
tion is weakened at its most sensitive and perilous point, for 
the possibility of true community rests upon such under- 
standing. 

4. A part of the function of liberal education is to pro- 
duce a capacity for self-criticism. At certain stages of na- 
tional development, this may be its most important and most 
difficult contribution. When it is most difficult it is likely 
also to be the most important. Dominant powers, particu- 
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larly when they think defensively, often lose the capacity 
for self-criticism and are irritated by any agencies or activi- 
ties which provide a broader basis for appraising the life and 
policy of the national community than tradition or national 
self-interest. Liberal education, by its very nature, and be- 
cause its proper domain is the total heritage of knowledge 
and inquiry, must accept the uncomfortable role of serving 
as such an irritant particularly at such times as it is neither 
appreciated nor desired. 

5. Education must address itself to the needs and issues 
of the time. Unless the truth which we proclaim matters 
now it is doubtful that it deserves either our time or that of 
our students. We are not teaching facts and ideas prima- 
rily, we are teaching students who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of living. Education that is not related to the actual 
concerns of contemporary men is a luxury which most of us 
eannot afford. It is the function of liberal education to 
focus the deepest streams of insight out of the past upon the 
actual and urgent issues of this generation. It is the con- 
viction of those of us who are engaged in the program of 
liberal education that this kind of fundamental approach to 
the business of living is the most practical as well as the most 
profound. 


It is apparent to most of us that the future of any nation de- 
pends in no small degree upon the free and unhindered opera- 
tion of this kind of an educational program. Whenever political 
authorities seek to remedy a sense of political insecurity by lim- 
iting the scope of inquiry or the universality of knowledge that 
ean be imparted, or to prescribe narrowly the convictions which 
men may legitimately hold, or to require unanimity of judgment 
with respect to every issue of national policy or concern, they 
cut off one of the major sources of national vitality and strength. 
For the sake of the total national community all such efforts 
must be resisted and rejected. 

All of this one must say with regard to the total educational 
program of our country, and most specifically of the total liberal 
educational program. Does Christian Education and do Church- 
Related Colleges have any unique and distinctive educational 
function in making available and effective the total heritage of 
knowledge and inquiry and in producing sound conviction, 
genuine understanding and a capacity for self-criticism? I speak 
from the perspective of a Church College ‘‘owned, operated, and 
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controlled’’ by a Lutheran church body. Its church relation- 
ship is as clear and unambiguous as can be conceived. It is the 
Church operating in the field of education. Its first objective, 
as restated after faculty and board study, checked by represen- 
tative constituents and tested by student questionnaires, over a 
period of five years, is ‘‘To impart knowledge of the background, 
faith and ideals of Christianity to all its students, to encourage 
their personal commitment to Christ as Saviour and to Chris- 
tianity as the Way of Life: and to hold before them at all time 
the conviction that every vocation is a Divine Calling.’’ 

A second objective relates this general Christian witness to the 
particular communion with which the College is associated, and 
these two, together with its other educational objectives consti- 
tute the current working philosophy of the institution. 

It is clear that such a liberal arts college as that which I rep- 
resent shares not only in the responsibility which liberal educa- 
tion has for the future of America but also in that which the 
Church must assume. Stated theologically, the responsibility of 
the Church toward the structures of society, such as the State, 
family, school, ete. is 1) to make known the Divine Law accord- 
ing to which all authority must be exercised, 2) to acquaint men 
in all walks of life and in all roles and offices with the kind of God 
who actually is the Sovereign of our lives and of our world, and 
3) to assist these structures of society, and most particularly the 
State, to resist the temptation to self-deification, using the power 
which is entrusted to it to enhance its own prestige and dominion 
without regard to the preservation of justice and the well-being 
of the citizens for which this power has been given. 

Put into terms of the Church’s educational mission, this means 
that Church Colleges must accept a particular and distinctive 
responsibility for making available and effective the resources of 
insight and understanding which the Christian heritage and 
Christian faith provide in order to produce the kind of convic- 
tion and commitment which is characteristic of the Christian 
faith, the kind of understanding of ourselves and of our fellows 
and their relationships which is its proper consequence, and the 
kind of capacity for self-criticism both on the part of individuals 
and of institutions which will preserve a genuine and dynamic 
democracy responsive to the needs of its citizenry and conscious 
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of its dependence upon and responsibility to the God whom we 
have come to know as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Or, to use other language, the Church College must give ex- 
pression to the Christian understanding of man and society and 
of the relationship of obligation and blessing in which men and 
institutions stand to the only God there is,—the God whom we 
know in Jesus Christ. This vertical dimension in liberal educa- 
tion must be provided by the Colleges that have an avowed and 
honest Christian commitment. 

This kind of responsibility rests upon each Church College in 
relation to its own educational program and in reference to its 
own students, on the one hand, and in relation to the total edu- 
cational program of the nation, as a full partner in the educa- 
tional process, on the other hand. It must speak to this purpose 
both to its students and to the total educational enterprise. 

The temptation is great to use this occasion to expound some 
favorite ideas with reference to a philosophy of Christian lib- 
eral education. I shall resist it, however, in favor of dealing 
more directly with the particular responsibility which the Church 
College has, as a part ef the system of higher education, for the 
future of America and the problems connected with the carry- 
ing out of the same. 

I have suggested two words which may serve as platforms for 
self-appraisal as we inquire into our adequacy as Church Colleges 
for the assignment which we have been given. The first is ‘‘re- 
sponsive’’; the other is ‘‘responsible.’’ Are we responsive 
enough to the real needs of our constituencies, of America and 
of the world to play an influential and even a leading role in 
America’s future? Are we responsible enough in our educa- 
tional and Christian commitments to help Americans, individu- 
ally and collectively, to exercise their leadership in the modern 
world in a manner which shall not only preserve vital and dy- 
namie democracy within our country but also achieve the maxi- 
mum amount of good for mankind? 

It is my impression that the typical liberal arts college in 
America is more likely to be responsible than responsive. It 
represents a tradition of cultural, moral and spiritual integrity 
of whieh it is exceedingly conscious and justly proud. It selects 
those students who are most interested in and best qualified for 
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its educational task. It decides the most congenial size for the 
student body and the kind of aptitudes most desirable for high 
level achievement. Within this framework it works to produce 
liberally educated men and women who will serve as intelligent 
leaders and as channels through which culture may permeate 
society as a whole. That such institutions represent an impor- 
tant part of the educational structure in America and that they 
perform a highly important service needs no supporting argu- 
ment. That they constitute the normative pattern for the 
Church College may be questioned. The Church College is a 
part of a Church and has much the same relationship to its con- 
stituency that a public institution has to the citizens of a State 
or community. It has a responsibility to provide for the educa- 
tional needs of that constituency insofar as those educational 
needs call for college level instruction. It cannot, therefore, so 
readily limit itself to one particular segment of the educational 
enterprise. Neither can it so readily limit its enrolment. The 
Church College represents the Church’s educational mission. It 
is a part of the witness which the Church bears to the Gospel 
which is its reason for being. 

It is the very nature of the Church that it is dynamic and ag- 
gressive, seeking constantly to expand its activities and its in- 
fluence and to bring more and more people under the impact of 
its proclamation. It is no more natural for the Church College 
to limit its enrolment, except to insure academic competence, 
than it is fer the Church School to limit its enrolment or for the 
local congregation to limit its membership. This is not to say that 
it may not have to be done at times in order to discharge its 
Christian and educational responsibility to those who are ad- 
mitted, but such a response to the opportunity to bear witness is 
not normal to the Church. 

The coming tidal wave of students means something different, 
therefore, to the Church College than it does to the private col- 
lege of fixed size and character. Obviously, there will be enough 
students to go around and the increased demand for higher edu- 
cation can mean higher admission standards, a more select stu- 
dent body and perhaps a better opportunity to turn out an even 
higher quality product at the end. But for the Church and for 
the Church College the question that must be raised is whether it 
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is going to resign itself to a diminishing role in the total educa- 
tional program. Can it expand its facilities and its personnel 
so as to hold its own in the total program or even expand its 
share of the field of higher education? Can it be responsive at 
this point and to this need? To hold its own an institution that 
had 1000 students in 1950 must be prepared to take care of at 
least 1400 by 1960 and nearly 2000 by 1970. 

There are at least two aspects to the question which we had 
posed. 1) Will we find the resources adequate to that kind of 
expansion and operation? and 2) Will students in these num- 
bers seek the education that we have to offer at the prices we will 
have to charge? Concerning the first there are some encourag- 
ing evidences. Church bodies have come to take more seriously 
their mission in higher education in recent years, and this is re- 
flected tangibly in church appropriations and financial contribu- 
tions. The rapidly growing interest of corporations in private 
colleges is providing modest but growing support. An exceed- 
ingly tax-conscious generation will not indefinitely overlook the 
fact that gift dollars purchase substantially more education than 
tax dollars. In my State the tax dollar purchases about $1.25 
of higher education and the gift dollar purchases $4.00 worth 
of education. 

In publie institutions somewhat less than one fourth of the 
cost of education comes from students and in the private insti- 
tutions approximately three fourths of the cost comes from stu- 
dents. It takes twelve tax dollars to release the three dollars of 
private investment in public education which one gift dollar re- 
leases in private education. Faced now with the prospect of 
virtually duplicating the higher educational program in this 
country in the next 20 years, the desirability of doing a consid- 
erable portion of it with gift dollars instead of tax dollars should 
not be too difficult to get across to tax-paying Americans. 

But the second question, whether students will seek the educa- 
tion we have to offer at prices which we will have to charge, is a 
more disturbing one. Church colleges have offered and are con- 
tinuing to offer high quality education at very moderate rates, 
but if costs continue to rise as they are doing we will be in real 
danger of pricing ourselves out of a market, particularly in com- 
petition with the highly subsidized public programs of higher 
education. There is a limit to the economic disadvantage which 
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even loyal church members can be expected to accept for the sake 
of the advantages of Christian education. If the increased costs 
of public education are to be borne by public appropriation and 
the increased costs of private and church-related education are 
to be borne by increased tuition charges, that limit will be reached 
very soon. 

It is, I think, generally recognized in the Christian world that 
one of the obligations which the State owes the Church is that it 
shall maintain conditions which will permit the Church to func- 
tion. This means more than freedom to worship. It means the 
freedom to maintain those activities that are inherent and in- 
trinsic to the proper functioning of the Church. Is not the 
Church College in America one of these? The power to subsi- 
dize, as well as the power to tax, is the power to destroy. 

The subsidy of higher education seems to this observer to be a 
different matter from the subsidy of elementary and secondary 
education, for it is the subsidy of persons who have both earning 
ability and opportunity. Moreover, it is the subsidy of an edu- 
cational program that undeniably results in increased earning 
power,—it is a means to economic advantage. It properly quali- 
fies as a capital investment. 

Governments have been exceedingly generous in the consid- 
eration they have shown to college populations as expressed in 
tuition rates. It isa rare public institution whose annual tuition 
cannot be earned by two weeks’ employment. For the vast ma- 
jority of college students it would be no hardship if a whole 
month’s wages were required to purchase the use of the facilities 
and the time of the faculty of a great university for nine months. 
It is, I think, to the interest of neither the student’s future nor 
America’s that three fourths of his higher educational cost should 
be borne by others. ‘ 

No informed person will question the validity of the dual sys- 
tem of higher education which prevails in this country. The im- 
perative need for a sound system of public higher education, 
adequately supported and ably staffed, is perhaps more apparent 
to the private college administrator than it is to anyone else. 
The need for sound, virile and stable private institutions is 
equally apparent to most if not all public administrators. We 
are both full partners in the educational enterprise. 

As a full partner it is both proper and necessary that we ex- 
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press our conviction, on the basis of our own experience, that it 
is not necessary to subsidize students at the level of higher edu- 
cation to the extent that is now being done, and that to continue 
to do so in ever increasing measure will do irreparable damage 
to the kind of American education which we represent. To 
cripple any part of the educational enterprise is to do injury to 
all of it, particularly when all of us are as urgently needed as we 
will be in the years ahead. 

The time has come to think seriously of shifting the subsidiza- 
tion of higher education from institutions to individuals. This is 
the pattern by which government functions in the field of public 
welfare almost entirely. Social Security benefits are adminis- 
tered to individuals rather than through institutions. It is cer- 
tainly highly doubtful that any private welfare institution could 
survive in competition with public welfare institutions subsi- 
dized to the extent to which public educational institutions are 
subsidized. What, for instance, would happen to homes for the 
aged if old age pensions consisted of grants to institutions rather 
than to individuals? There is perhaps no other institution which 
could survive the economic disadvantage under which private 
colleges offer their services. 

The analogy would seem to suggest a program of Federal 
scholarships for needy and worthy students. And we may very 
well have to reckon with the necessity of such a program. Per- 
sonally, I should much prefer to see a determined effort made to 
launch a Federal loan program, perhaps patterned after FHA, 
which would permit the student who cannot pay the costs of edu- 
cation to defer them or at least extend the period of payment. 
If this kind of provision adequately discharges the responsibility 
of society in providing shelter for its citizens, it would seem to 
adequately discharge the responsibility of society in providing 
higher education. It would, however, place an appropriate share 
of the costs upon the student himseif, who profits most from his 
education. There will need to be scholarship funds, but at least 
for a time, it would be well to see if they might not be forthcom- 
ing from other sources. 

Even with the disparity in costs which is likely to continue it 
is reasonably sure that large numbers of Americans will con- 
tinue to show that amazing faith in church-related and Chureh 
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Colleges which today keeps them well filled despite the economic 
disadvantage of choosing them instead of public institutions. 
But unless we are able to offer increasingly substantial scholar- 
ship assistance to able but needy students we may find ourselves 
with student bodies selected on the basis of economic status. 
The nature of the Church College and of the Church would make 
this situation intolerable. 

The Church College must seek constantly for new and more 
effective ways in which it may serve the Church and the com- 
munity. One such is suggested by the tremendous development 
of parish education building since World War II. There are 
local congregations that have educational units that compare 
very favorably with anything to be found on either publie or 
private college campuses. In cooperation with one of these 
churches my own institution has been experimenting with college 
credit courses as a part of the parish education program of a 
local congregation. During the fall term, 70 persons were reg- 
istered and it is anticipated that about 100 persons will avail 
themselves of courses to be offered in the winter term. Offerings 
have included not only courses in Religion but International Re- 
lations, American Culture, English, Psychology, Sociology and 
Business Administration. This experiment has convinced us 
that the College can serve the Church by this kind of an exten- 
sion unit integrated with a parish education program. There 
would seem to be possibilities in this kind of cooperation for a 
high level community education program which could extend 
the influence of the Church College to people who are not now 
affected by it. 

One of the areas in which the Church College needs to be par- 
ticularly responsive to the needs of America is in the area of in- 
ternational understanding. I would think that an extensive for- 
eign student program would be a minimum essential for the 
Church College today. How else can we give to this student gen- 
eration the experience of a real international community, since 
most of them cannot afford to travel around the world? As 
Church Colleges we are related to an international activity that 
has been carried on for many years. I refer to the program of 
foreign missions. I should think that this would constitute a 
very important and natural ally in providing a world outlook 
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for our students. As a source of foreign students and as a source 
of faculty personnel, foreign missions should not be overlooked. 
We have for many years had someone with foreign mission ex- 
perience on our staff, and the influence upon the total perspec- 
tive of the College has been considerable. 

If one were to identify any single aspect of the Christian wit- 
ness as being particularly important for America’s future, it 
would almost certainly be the Christian doctrine of man. We 
need to understand how self-interest invades our best intentions 
and how easily power becomes a tool for self-aggrandizement, 
even under the garb of charity. Unless we do we are not likely 
to escape either pretensions to righteousness or to grandeur. 
Unless we are aware of the hazards which we face as individuals, 
we are not likely to be aware of the hazards which face the cor- 
porate units of which we are a part. 

The other platform from which we were to appraise liberal 
education is suggested by the term ‘‘responsible.’’ Is the com- 
mitment of Christian education as exemplified in church-related 
colleges deep enough to rely on it in the days ahead? Do we 
believe in God enough so that if America listens to us it can be 
sure that it is being confronted with the truth? Do we have to 
go back to our charter to verify our Christian commitment, or 
is it written clearly also in the educational program in which we 
are now engaged? Even in America in recent years we have be- 
come acquainted with loyalty oaths imposed by political agen- 
cies. Our faith in democracy makes it difficult to believe that 
this could have come to pass if there had not been some lack of 
responsibility somewhere in the field of education. But to as- 
sume that education can be made responsible by political author- 
ity is to reduce education to a level where it can no longer nourish 
a nation’s life. Education is answerable to a more demanding 
authority. It is answerable at the bar of truth. And Chris- 
tian education is responsible not only to truth as it may be de- 
fined by the generality of mankind, but as it exists in God. The 
commitment to truth seems to me to be almost of necessity a re- 
ligious commitment. By its very nature, truth claims an abso- 
lute allegiance, and that to which one grants absolute allegiance 
becomes a religious object. For the Christian educational enter- 
prise absolute allegiance is owed to the God whom we have 
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come to know through Jesus Christ, Who is ‘‘the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’’ It is the responsibility of education to hold 
forth the truth for the sake of all men and of social and political 
institutions as well. That nation would be precariously weak 
whose educators had no other reason for speaking the truth than 
that they had been told to do so by a legislature or a congress. 

It is the responsibility of Christian education to make sure 
that the truth to which it is ultimately committed and which it 
holds forth can be proclaimed with the sanction and authority 
of its Lord, Who is the Lord of nations and of the single contrite 
and dedicated spirit. I suspect there has never been and surely 
is not now a single Communist on the faculty of a Church-Re- 
lated College. How could any institution seeking to bear wit- 
ness to Jesus Christ in the field of learning knowingly employ 
anyone dedicated to destroying that which is essential to its char- 
acter? But not having a Communist on one’s staff is no great 
virtue. If we can only justify ourselves by the things we have 
not done, we cannot justify ourselves at all. 

To be faithful to our character as Church Colleges and sensi- 
tive and responsive to the needs of our time at every level, is the 
level, is the least we can do for the sake of America’s future. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION IN THE WORLD TODAY 


THEODORE M. HESBURGH 
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AN educator may take several lines of approach to the subject 
of liberal education in the world today. 

He may take a critical, patronizing look at all other kinds of 
modern education, weigh them in the balance and find them want- 
ing. The next step for the speaker is to conclude that all forms 
of education, other than liberal education, are not truly educa- 
tive and that therefore he alone, with others of his kind, is truly 
educating students. This is what I would call the complacent 
approach. I must admit that it is satisfying, at least to the 
speaker and to those who happen to be of his kind. 

Another common approach to liberal education in the world 
today is to assume that liberal education alone prepares students 
to face and to respond successfully to the crucial challenges of 
our times. This I would call the slogan approach. Unfortu- 
nately, like the four freedoms for all the world, or the earlier 
war to end all wars, the desired goal is not obtained by mere 
enunciation of the slogan. Nevertheless, this approach still 
gives aid and solace to many liberal arts educators, even though 
the problems loom larger and more crucial and more frustrating 
every day despite the presence of ever-increasing numbers of 
liberal arts graduates in the modern world. 

A third approach to liberal education in the world today is 
to accept and to bless it in its totality, for the above and other 
like reasons, but mainly because liberal education has been with 
us for a long span of centuries, back to the Greeks, as the saying 
goes. Liberal education has been the standard equipment of 
many very respectable people and, therefore, should continue to 
be in the present and future, as it has been in the past, the hall- 
mark of respectability. I would call this the snobbish or old- 
family approach. Even more than the other approaches, this 
represents a very uncritical look at liberal education in the world 
today. 

At this juncture, I should candidly confess that I have at one 
time or another in the past espoused all three of these approaches 
in speaking of liberal education. I have done so with a consider- 
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able degree of complacency on my part, and with some consider- 
able applause from the unwary in the audience. However, some- 
where along this primrose path of educational beatitude, I began 
to lose confidence, and was moved to take a long and critical look 
at the more harsh realities that lie beyond mere words and edu- 
cational theory. The longer I looked the less comfortable I 
became, 

Perhaps in any human endeavor it is at least mildly shocking 
to place theory over against practice. Theory is always com- 
fortable; practice somewhat disturbing. But I submit to you 
today that the shock is more than mildly electric when you look, 
long and honestly, at liberal education in the world today and 
then try to reconcile what you see with what you read and hear 
on the subject. That is why I have begun by being slightly snide 
in assessing the usual approaches of educators to liberal educa- 
tion in the world today. It is not that I doubt our cause. | 
simply think that we could strengthen it greatly by being much 
more critical and less complacent. Even the words we use reflect 
tremendous changes that can ultimately render the very words 
meaningless unless we are conscious of what has happened and 
is happening in the world of reality. 

Take the words liberal education. In Greek days, they signi- 
fied the education of free men as contrasted to that of slaves. In 
medieval times, the liberal arts were the basic substratum of pro- 
fessional education. Later, liberal education became the preroga- 
tive of the leisure class. Today in our country all men, and 
women too, are free. Most occupations, even business and engi- 
neering, claim to be professional. All men and women have more 
and more leisure. What then was formerly conceived as the pre- 
rogative of the few must now attempt to be meaningful to the 
many. This change indicates a whole series of very real prob- 
lems for liberal education in the world today. But not only has 
the clientele of liberal education changed and expanded; so has 
liberal education itself. Today it includes disciplines of natural 
and mathematical sciences that were largely undeveloped, and 
some absolutely unknown, during most of the former lifetime of 
liberal education. It also includes many social sciences that are 
of even more recent vintage. The very core of what was consid- 
ered to be liberal education in former times, the classical tradi- 
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tion, has been largely submerged and lost. What is most im- 
portant, the cultural unity of the Western world, formerly 
achieved by philosophy and theology, has been almost entirely dis- 
integrated in the practices of current liberal education. In the 
place of this former unity of view and presentation, our modern 
liberal education is a mélange of disaggregate parts, concocted 
by piling course on diverse course, without internal unity of the 
subject matter itself and with even less external integration con- 
tributed by the various teachers who are prepared by highly 
specialized graduate schools and presently compartmentalized 
into the equally specialized structure of isolated academic de- 
partments. 

The result is comparable to a tossed salad, except that to fill 
out the analogy we would have to admit that the component parts 
are seasoned with Russian, Roquefort, French and Thousand 
Island Dressing all at once. 

Clientele changed, new elements added, substance disinte- 
grated, teaching fragmented—these are a few of the important 
changes included in a realistic appraisal of this proud old badge 
of liberal education. But the end is not yet. 

One might market a deteriorated product if a monopoly ex- 
isted and nothing else were available. But the hegemony of 
liberal education has long since ended. Competing with liberal 
education today are the many newly-arrived forms of highly spe- 
cialized and yet rigidly unified vocational types of education that 
know precisely what they are trying to do and at least achieve a 
high degree of internal structural unity from their pragmatic 
purpose. These new kinds of education are extremely attractive 
to a society whose norms have not been refined by a cultural 
tradition that is waning with the weakening and disintegration 
of liberal education. Just to take two examples: the business 
colleges had practically the same number of graduates last year 
as did the liberal arts colleges—and yet the greater number of 
these business colleges were only born in the 1920’s or later. For 
the College of Engineering in one university I know of, there 
were just about double the number of applicants last fall as there 
were for the College of Liberal Arts. And the engineering appli- 
cants were, on the whole, superior students as compared with the 
liberal arts applicants. 
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It would seem to follow from these facts that we should begin 
spending less time assuming and asserting the superiority of lib- 
eral education, and apply ourselves to the very difficult task of 
making our liberal arts programs in fact superior and more effec- 
tive. 

I would suggest the old-fashioned approach of beginning as 
the Greeks did with the nature of man, since it is man we are 
attempting to educate. Continuing in this tradition, I would 
imagine that we can demonstrate that there are a few definite 
areas of new and old knowledge that must be mastered to some 
minimum extent, and some few basically human intellectual,skills 
that must be perfected to some degree if man is to do anything in 
a specifically human and purposeful way; if indeed he is to be 
educated. 

In the areas of knowledge, there will be little argument about 
the basic liberal value of literature and language, history and 
social science, mathematics and natural science. There will be 
considerable discussion about the inclusion of philosophy and the- 
ology, surprisingly enough even in institutions that began long 
ago as church-related colleges. 

It has become fashionable to equate philosophy with confusion 
instead of integration. Absolute values have abdicated to rela- 
tive values, truth to opinion, and certitude to agnosticism. Here 
perhaps is the place to take a stand, as a philosophy of education 
presupposes a philosophy of life, of man and of man’s knowledge, 
values and goals. 

All this is even more true of theology. I recently heard two 
of the most famous intellectuals of our day relegate theology, one 
to the area of myth and folklore, and the other to the area of 
poetic intuition. I fear for any possible reintegration and re- 
vitalization of liberal education without a philosophy and a 
theology that can stand as valid, objective knowledge and disci- 
pline, and can be an honored, integrating part of the curriculum. 
Here, perhaps, the poverty-stricken church-related colleges can 
find their true riches. They, at least, have a key to the kind of 
intellectual leadership needed in our day if they will be true 
to their traditions which are as old and as rich as Western 
culture. 

The cultural unity of our past is something objective that can 
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be understood and taught. It carries its own seeds of integration. 
There is nothing narrow, restricted or shabby about it. What is 
more, the new disciplines can be integrated into this unity of 
knowledge to make it even more meaningful—even though, in 
fact, these new sciences did emerge and develop in a spirit of ex- 
alted isolation as the new and only valid knowledge. 

The very crisis of our times was heralded by the holocaust 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where the first worldwide demon- 
stration of the most startling scientific discovery of our age was 
applied to the destruction, rather than the ennoblement of man- 
kind. The symbol of this new age might be the Greek statue of 
winged victory in the Louvre, a breath-taking sense of form and 
power, without a head—and, therefore, without intelligent mean- 
ing and direction. 

The task facing liberal education in the world today is to give 
this meaning and direction to all the new knowledges and skills 
that confront us. It can be demonstrated theoretically that lib- 
eral education, and only liberal education, in its truest sense can 
do this. For only liberal education proposes to teach a man what 
he is and can be, what he has been and why. Only liberal educa- 
tion can give a unified overview of the world and man, of values, 
ultimate goals and the broad truths that apply to every kind of 
human activity and guide every human aspiration. 

I wish I could say that liberal education today does live up to 
its promise. I think I can say that unless liberal education does 
soon approximate its potential in actuality, it will be hard put 
to survive in the face of the strong competitive pressures of 
pragmatic vocational education. 

I have spoken of the preferred position of liberal education 
relative to the broad areas of human knowledge that it alone en- 
compasses. Liberal education may also have some advantage as 
to the inculeation of skills, although here the case is not so evi- 
dent. The vocational courses may teach some art of thinking, 
judging, analyzing and even communicating and evaluating— 
although within restricted areas, with restricted approaches and 
with restricted technical standards. The real danger is that, 
unless liberal education can do the broader task with some unity 
of impact, these restricted and technical approaches to knowledge 
and life, these narrow standards of value will become the char- 
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acteristic approaches and standards of our day. I doubt that 
ultimately even the technicians themselves would enjoy this 
headless, less-than-human, winged victory. 

My plea today is that all of us restudy the characteristic and 
traditional values of liberal education in the light of all the de- 
velopments that have further complicated man’s life since the 
Middle Ages. Complications need not be cursed, for they too 
may lead to the good life if understood and used wisely. I would 
underscore the need for unity of knowledge in our day, so that 
humanists and scientists, philosophers and theologians can begin 
to talk to each other instead of only to themselves. I would 
lastly suggest that our heritage of Christian culture may provide 
us with a workable key to the integration of the new and the old 
in liberal education. At least it provides us with a basic and 
unified view of man and his God, man and his world, man in the 
face of objective truth and value—all of which is largely garbled, 
disintegrated and fragmented in much of liberal education today. 

Liberal education, true to its best traditions, flexible in assimi- 
lating all that is humanly valuable in education, can be a great 
directive and inspirational force in the world today. But liberal 
education still has to find itself, despite the great changes, within 
and without, if it is to survive, much less light a beacon in the 
darkness. 
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HERE is a growing spiritual awakening in our American 

institutions of higher education which is becoming known as 
the faculty Christian movement. This movement is something 
which has sprung up spontaneously among scholars in our col- 
leges and universities. It is to be found in all types of institu- 
tions, whether public, private or denominational. It has adher- 
ents in small liberal arts colleges, large universities, graduate 
schools, technical institutes and professional schools. It cuts 
across subject-matter disciplines and includes research and ad- 
ministrative personnel as well as faculty members in the nar- 
rower sense. It transcends sectional, denominational and age 
limits. It is in its essence a reaction against an overwhelmingly 
secularized type of education and a re-discovery of the Gospel 
in an age of moral and ideological confusion. In short, it is a 
return not merely to religion, but to Christianity itself. 

To say that the faculty Christian movement has not made the 
headlines would be an understatement. Few people, even in aca- 
demic circles, are aware of its existence. The reason is that the 
movement is still in its infancy. It has to rid itself of the re- 
ligious illiteracy which afflicts most of us and to develop a solid 
and scholarly knowledge of the sources and grounds of the Chris- 
tian faith—indeed, of the very nature and content of that faith. 
It is barely beginning to rethink subject-matter fields and pro- 
fessional relationships in ter:s of the Christian Gospel. It has 
to re-discover the roots of the Judaeo-Christian tradition which 
underlies Western civilization and thus restore to academic 
knowledge that fullness of meaning which a dogmatic secularism 
has deleted from the record of history and the face of the present. 
It is only just now beginning to develop organizations to serve 
its manifold purposes, express its growing convictions and enable 
its members to become acquainted with one another. 

Essentially, the faculty Christian movement is a response of 
scholars to the crisis of the age. We can no longer continue to 
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regard peace as normal and war as abnormal when the notion of 
the cold war blurs the very distinction between peace and war 
and dooms us to the awful uncertainties of co-existence for many 
years to come. The explosion of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima 
and the advent of loyalty checks and security investigations 
mean that there are no ‘‘safe’’ subjects any more and that natu- 
ral scientists must think through the moral responsibilities of 
technical knowledge and stand face to face with the spiritual 
significance of the physical universe. The failure of the social 
sciences to predict either the Great Depression or World War II, 
the involvement of social scientists in the field of government 
policy-making, the disillusionment over the efficacy of manipu- 
lating institutional structures and legal rules to attain the good 
life, and the conflicting and imperative demands of the so-called 
‘*isms’’ which hold the minds of men captive in ideological pris- 
ons have combined to force social scientists to re-consider the 
problem of values and the just claims of personal commitment. 
The debates over education, progressive or otherwise, have 
brought a renewed concern about the goals which education 
should pursue. The concept of adjustment is losing some of its 
magic as thoughtful people perceive the dangers of interpreting 
individual adjustment to existing situations as conformity to im- 
perfection, thereby jeopardizing the ability to criticize and to 
improve. The struggle over academic freedom has laid bare the 
underlying disunity in our university world with its chasms be- 
tween faculty and student, faculty and administration, depart- 
ment and department. 

These and many other developments which I have not the time 
to go into have penetrated to the very heart of the campus. 
World-wide developments though they are, they have been 
brought to our own academic doorstep, toppled over our legend- 
ary ivory towers, and forced their way into the laboratory, the 
office and the classroom. They have come down 4o the personal 
level where the individual must make decisions. 

Then many American scholars, one by one, in a multitude of 
ways, with faltering steps, began to inquire into the achieve- 
ments and promises of their ancestral faith, They remembered 
that co-existence is as old as the Christian church, that the Serip- 
tures teach the responsibilities of knowledge and delineate the 
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spiritual foundations of all knowledge, that the same Messiah 
who came to make us free can liberate our minds from the fetters 
of man-made philosophical systems which have split the world 
in two, that the New Testament is the authority on how a man 
can accommodate himself to this world even at its worst and yet 
remain untainted by it, that serenity of spirit in the midst of 
turmoil and evil triumphant is possible, that Christian liberty is 
much older and runs deeper than academic freedom which is but 
one of its offshoots, that there is a Holy Spirit who counsels the 
baffled and infuses a new and victorious strength in the weary 
and the defeated. Why not, these scholars asked themselves, 
explore this forgotten portion of our cultural inheritance? Why 
should the claims of the Christian religion be the only ones that 
we do not investigate, analyze and put to the test of experiment 
if not of experience? This was a challenge of the first magni- 
tude to a secular priesthood of the intellect whose most inescap- 
able obligation is to seek truth in all its forms regardless of 
whence it comes. Responding to this challenge could raise that 
secular priesthood to the level of the ordained priesthood of all 
believers in Christ. 

Faculty response has taken numerous forms. Many of them 
have been on a strictly individual plane. Some professors have 
done a great deal of reading and thinking whose fruits have come 
out as books dealing with Christianity and education. Others 
have obtained grants from foundations and gone to leading semi- 
naries for a year’s study of theology. Still others have incor- 
porated Christian insights in the courses they taught and quietly 
restored the Christian content of literary masterpieces and social 
institutions which their creators had put there. 

There has also been an increasing response from college and 
university administrators. Departments of Religion have been 
established in state universities such as the University of North 
Carolina. At the University of Tennessee there is an autonomous 
School of Religion in which leading Knoxville ministers offer on 
the campus courses which are acceptable for credit toward aca- 
demic degrees. The University ofArkansas has developed an in- 
tegrated course whose common core is values, including religious 
values, taught cooperatively by members of five departments. 
The University of Texas and Austin Theological Seminary co- 
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operate in a program in Christian education leading to the 
master’s degree. Denominational institutions, like Emory, have 
developed programs, both undergraduate and graduate, in which 
Christian theology is integrated with other fields. Other de- 
nominational institutions, like Davidson, have established a per- 
manent faculty committee to study the whole meaning of a Chris- 
tian college to the end that Christian higher education shall not 
be the usual secularized curriculum with an appendage of Bible 
courses and extra-curricular Christian trimmings. 

As faculty members became engaged in these new programs, 
they soon realized that they were operating on a very slim theo- 
logical foundation. They whose whole professional outlook 
stressed the importance of training and background discovered 
that they lacked the kind of foundation which they consider in- 
dispensable in their own fields of professional competence. They 
were unfamiliar with the Bible, knew little about the teachings of 
the churches to which they belonged, and were ignorant of theol- 
ogy and current theological literature. How could they impart 
to students that which they did not themselves possess? It was 
a case of, teacher teach thyself. 

Another problem arose from the desire to retain what is best in 
modern secular scholarship. These Christian professors were 
anxious to be true to the traditional academic respect for facts, 
logic, evidence and relevance. Can you bring your Christian 
faith into your subject without wandering off from that subject? 
Can you reconcile personal Christian commitment with a fair 
presentation of non-Christian doctrines and attitudes? Can you 
experience a new sense of responsibility that should go with the 
teaching of youth and still exemplify a scrupulous respect for 
the right of students to think for theraselves and arrive at their 
own conclusions? 

It was inevitable that, as professors grappled with these twin 
problems of becoming theologically literate and of relating their 
growing theological knowledge to their fields, they should turn to 
each other for help. The result was the formation of small fac- 
ulty study and discussion groups on many campuses. These 
groups were completely informal gatherings without organiza- 
tion, constitutions, minutes and dues. Sometimes they met for 
lunch at some conveninent place, at other times in faculty homes 
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for an evening session. One of the most successful and lasting of 
such groups is the so-called Philosophy Club of Mississippi State 
College where 12 professors, meeting once every two weeks over 
a period of five years, have put themselvs through a stiff course 
of study in Christian ethics and theology. Another successful 
group is at Vassar where 20 faculty members have met twice a 
month to make an intensive study of the New Testament. At the 
University of Tennessee an average of 50 Presbyterian profes- 
sors have met once a month for a year and a half to discuss the 
relationship of their faith to their professional fields, different 
members presenting papers drawing on their own resources and 
experience and embodying the best of their thinking as of that 
time. 

In general it may be said that these local campus groups were 
the product of local initiative and that, quite literally, they 
operated as the spirit moved them. They lived without benefit of 
outside stimulation, without a well-planned program of study, 
without experienced leadership. As a result, they appeared, 
disappeared and re-appeared. They had to fight for a place in 
the busy lives of professors who have somehow or other to satisfy 
the claims of home life, research activities, teaching duties, com- 
mittee work and professional societies. Sometimes the books 
chosen were not the right ones or, after a while, fuel for discus- 
sion ran out as the participants became thoroughly familiar 
with each other’s thinly based and unchanging views. Never- 
theless, the achievements of these groups were considerable. 
Thought was stimulated, the stock of information was enlarged, 
departmental barriers and prejudices were lowered or altogether 
eliminated. It often happened that faculty members, who had 
known one another only on the personal and social levels, became 
acquainted for the first time as intellectuals and scholars so that 
professional respect was added to personal friendship. 

As was to be expected, faculty concern for the Christian re- 
ligion and its implications for education could not be confined to 
individual campuses considered as little isolated universes. No 
Christian movement could remain intramural. It was predes- 
tined to be intercollegiate, national and even international. The 
very nature of the Christian Gospel is to grow by enlargement 
and inelusion, and those who cleave to it are propelled into a 
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multiplication of contacts, an ever-widening network of relation- 
ships and a proliferation of opportunities. Moreover, the char- 
acter of the academic profession was well suited to the expand- 
ing force of the Christian faith. For all their supposed sedentary 
habits, professors do move around from one institution to another 
and they do attend the meetings of their professional societies. 
Christian professors naturally carry their Christian concerns 
with them. For example, at the 1953 annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, a paper was read on 
‘*The Latent Place of God in 20th Century Political Thought.’’ 
This paper provoked a great deal of discussion and for over half 
an hour Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, humanist and agnostic pro- 
fessors argued about what proofs we have of the existence of 
God, following which they debated the relationship between secu- 
larism and totalitarianism. Such a thing would not have hap- 
pened twenty years ago! 

The wider inter-campus needs of the faculty Christian move- 
ment are being met partially by two types of gatherings: the 
consultation and the conference. The consultation is usually the 
smaller of the two and is concerned with planning, program- 
making, personnel and finances. It is a necessary, though often 
frustrating, activity because it skirts around or leaves out the 
substantive discussion of the concerns which are its raison d’étre. 
As the word consultation implies, various non-faculty people 
such as officials from denominational boards and the National 
Council of Churches are invited to meet with the professors and 
give them the benefit of their experience and insights. The con- 
ference, on the other hand, deals directly with the problems which 
have brought the faculty Christian movement into existence and 
is attended almost exclusively by professors. 

It is obvious that consultations and conferences require a good 
deal of money, experienced leadership and administrative work. 
Topics have to be chosen, speakers invited, decisions made regard- 
ing time and place, and local arrangements provided for. All 
these things presuppose some degree of organization. 

Now organization requires a large measure of agreement 
among the members with respect to the aims and policies which 
the organization should follow and a generally accepted concep- 
tion of the relation which should be maintained with such non- 
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university bodies as the churches. These are matters on which 
there is no agreement in the faculty Christian movement. The 
consequence is that the faculty movement is served by several 
organizations instead of one. 

Some of these are denominationally based. The Presbyterian 
faculty movement, for example, is organically connected with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. It is one of four sections 
in the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, an 
organization which has been in existence for many years. The 
highest level of the Presbyterian faculty niovement is the Annual 
Conference held at Montreat, North Carolina every summer. 
The agent of the Conference throughout the year is an Executive 
Committee of six professors who work in consultation with the 
Board of Christian Education in Richmond, Virginia. A very 
similar and likewise very active organization is to be found in the 
Episcopal faculty movement. 

The conception which underlies both of them is that professors, 
as members of a denomination, have a rich and unique Christian 
heritage in common which they want to explore, ways of feeling 
and thinking which make communication quicker and smoother. 
These professors feel that they are part and parcel of the church 
through which they are never without direct channels for all 
kinds of assistance, have immediate access to their seminaries and 
denominational boards of education and have a natural anchor 
wherever they go. 

Other professors in the faculty Christian movement feel very 
differently. Denominational differences are unimportant to them 
and they want to work independently of any one church. But 
inasmuch as they need outside administrative and financial sup- 
port quite as much as their denominationally-minded colleagues, 
they have had to establish connections somewhere. Some de- 
nominational boards, notably those of the Methodist and USA 
Presbyterian churches, have given some support to these non- 
denominational faculty movements. In other instances, in the 
Middle Atlantic states for example, support has come from the 
Student Christian Movement. The most obvious and logical con- 
nection for them, however, is the National Council of Churches 
through its Department of Campus Christian Life. The non- 
denominational movement whach has established this connection 
is the Faculty Christian Fellowship. 
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The Faculty Christian Fellowship was formed in October, 
1952 at Berea, Kentucky. It is an association, nationwide in 
scope, of Christian professors working together on a non-denomi- 
national basis. It is difficult to characterize the nature of this 
association partly because of the complexity of its desires and 
partly because it is still in its formative stage. It is definitely 
not a federation of denominational movements, though it cooper- 
ates with them. On the other hand, though it encourages and 
promotes local campus fellowships, it does not regard them or 
treat them as chapters. It has no regional organs. Only in 
November 1953 did it decide to have membership dues, but the 
phrase ‘‘membership dues’’ is misleading. It has ‘‘fellows’’ 
rather than ‘‘members,’’ the contributions are not called ‘‘dues’’ 
and the amount is not a fixed one, and the reasons for having dues 
at all are more psychological than financial. 

At the present time the FCF may best be described as the 
national staff and liaison agency of the faculty Christian move- 
ment. It has an Executive Committee, an Editor who is respon- 
sible for the publication of The Christian Scholar, and an Execu- 
tive Director (whose position is as of this moment temporarily 
vacant). The Executive Committee is assisted by a Board of 
Consultants which is a kind of panel of non-faculty people nomi- 
nated by church boards, foundations and other non-university 
bodies interested in Christian higher education. The financial 
and administrative aspects of the FCF are handled by the De- 
partment of Campus Christian Life of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The FCF has held one national conference at Park College, 
Missouri in June, 1953 and numerous consultations. It has also 
sponsored or participated in many regional faculty conferences. 
It publishes an excellent magazine, The Christian Scholar, which 
is an outlet for the thinking of Christian professors, a source of 
intellectual stimulation for the faculty Christian movement as a 
whole, and a medium of information as to activities and publi- 
cations of interest to its readers. It has put out and is revising a 
very fine classified and annotated bibliography and a Manual for 
the use of local groups. Its Executive Director, Professor J. 
Edward Dirks, who was on leave of absence from Lake Forest 
College for two years, has traveled from coast to coast stimulating 
interest in the faculty Christian movement in American colleges 
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and universities and promoting local campus fellowships. It has 
acted as a clearinghouse for all organizations and groups that 
are active in the faculty Christian movement, fostering mutual 
acquaintance and understanding. It has cultivated the interest 
and support of foundations, notably the Hazen and Danforth 
foundations, in the faculty Christian movement. It has brought 
faculty members together with leading personalities from semi- 
naries, denominational boards and the National Council of 
Churches. By virtue of these achievements, the FCF is the junc- 
tion point and center where the best currents of thought in the 
universities and the churches meet and cross-fertilize. 

It is easy to see from this very sketchy picture that the faculty 
Christian movement is a typically Protestant phenomenon. This 
is not due to any antagonism toward Catholicism, for Catholic 
professors have participated in some local campus groups and 
would gladly be given a place in the FCF leadership if they 
wanted it. It is Protestant in its structure which achieves unity 
without uniformity and cooperation without subordination. It 
is Protestant in its adherence to the Bible as the standard of 
thought and practice, and in its faith in the Holy Spirit as the 
all-sufficient source of power and light to give the movement the 
necessary central direction. It is Protestant in its emphasis on 
the Christian vocation of every man, including professors. And 
its Protestantism is of the most admirable kind in that it is so 
free of negativism in a world which is sv full of it, for we look 
upon Catholics with respect and good will as fellow-Christians 
to whom all of us are indebted, upon the Jews as kinfolk who by 
divine Providence gave us our Bible and our Christ, upon Chris- 
tians in other nations and continents as brothers in one great 
ecumenical fellowship. 

The faculty Christian movement will mean much to American 
higher education. It will lead to the writing of papers, articles, 
monographs, treatises and textbooks. Thus will grow a new lit- 
erary output written not in response to the private ambition of 
individual scholars nor the pressure of university administra- 
tions but to the same Christian urge that built our cathedrals and 
inspired some of our finest music. It will reverse the centrifugal 
character of much contemporary knowledge and impart to it a 
measure of integration. It will restore to our colleges and uni- 
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versities a long-lost sense of organic oneness because it will sup- 
ply a common meeting ground and center of interest, a common 
channel of communication that lies outside the regular hierarchi- 
cal ‘‘chain of command,’’ and a common body of Christian ex- 
perience and language by means of which instructional and 
administrative staffs can be brought together. Professors will 
lose their separatism, which so often makes them poor academic 
citizens. Instead, an infinitely greater concern for students as 
individual human beings with a Christian destiny to fulfill will 
give life and force to teaching. 

Can those developments really come about? We who are in the 
faculty Christian movement are convinced that they can and they 
will, not because of the merits of even our ablest leaders but 
because we are responding to a power higher than our own. The 
future lies in our cause not in us, and for that reason we may 
contribute to the realization of Lincoln’s words that ‘‘this nation 
UNDER GOD shall have a new birth of freedom’’ and to the 
achievement of that seemingly distant aim of the framers of our 
Constitution, i.e. domestic tranquility. 








LIBERATING THE LIBERAL ARTS STUDENT 


ELEANOR M. O’BYRNE 
PRESIDENT, MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


,;ACH September we stand in receptions rooms of administra- 
tion buildings, or mount rostra in auditoriums to welcome 
the freshmen. These promising personable young people are 
grateful to the devoted teachers in the secondary schools who 
have instructed them. The efficient and friendly staff of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service and the College Entrance Examination 
Board have reviewed and rated their ability and achievements 
to date. The committee on admissions has detected and pro- 
claimed their peculiar suitability for academic performance in 
such-and-such college. All these things are good. We and our 
faculty realize our goodly heritage and set out seriously and joy- 
ously to help these newcomers proceed prosperously in the course 
of liberal education on which we have just launched them. They 
will sail charted and uncharted seas, make trial runs and know 
the pleasures and perils of shake-down cruises. They and we 
hope that there will be other formal ceremonies four years from 
now, in which the successful ‘mariners’ will be launched as mas- 
ters on life’s high seas. They and we have challenges to meet, 
if this second happy ceremony is to take place: they to broaden 
and deepen their knowledge and culture, to fashion themselves 
to the pattern of Aristotle’s Magnanimous Man (who then and 
now can be identified as the liberal arts graduate )—we to foster 
this growth in knowledge and this personal development. The 
two go hand in hand. 

Let us look together for a few moments at the student as he 
(and he also signifies ‘she’ for those who work with women) 
enters college. He is thoroughly likable, an adolescent with 
many gifts and promises. Urban and suburban life have re- 
stricted his practical experience somewhat. He has not milked 
the cow; he has not seen the milk freeze in the pail on the way 
from the barn to the kitchen. Elsie’s homogenized contribution 
has been available to him, neatly packaged, in the frigidaire. 
There he also found at hand the fruits of garden and orchard. 
Simplified and efficient housekeeping relieved him of the daily 
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chores which his grandfather performed. He readily uses the 
many handy contrivances and gadgets which are part of the 
American home. Yet the very availability of these has perhaps 
retarded his digital and motor development. He is not so apt a 
mechanic as one might surmise, just because he has been so sur- 
rounded by these very facilities. Time has not hung heavy on 
his hands. Radio and television programs have enriched his 
leisure hours,—so much so that he has not communed with na- 
ture. He has not known, experimentally, the glory of the dawn, 
he has not followed the cycle of the seasons in land and sky with 
too great enthusiasm or assiduity. But radio and television are 
no mean teachers. He has graduated from the Ding Dong 
School to the Lone Ranger and to Hopalong Cassidy. In ado- 
lescent years excellent quiz programs, literature programs and 
commentaries on contemporary art, letters and politics have ex- 
tended his view. He talks easily and naturally and has ready 
contact with many topics and fields. Reports on the inventions 
and the wonders and the challenges of the nuclear and atomic age 
have come to him on the television screen. Great music has come 
into his home. Perhaps Walt Disney introduced him to Bee- 
thoven. Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus’’ and the traditional 
‘*Holy Night’’ and the ‘‘Adeste’’ enrich each Christmas .. . 
and so round the cycle of the year. He has not, as a rule, devel- 
oped habits of personal reading, like his grandfather, but he is 
alert, informed, ready to take intellectual training and personal 
formation. 

He has a good many areas of reticence and could express, if he 
would, some genuine misgivings. From childhood he has been 
surrounded by insecurity. His parents knew the bleak Depres- 
sion Years; his parents or his older brothers the anguish and 
dangers of World War II. In his adolescent years the tension of 
the Cold War and of the development of Atomic and Hydrogen 
defense have sapped his confidence in an easy future. In fact he 
is thinking and planning for his own period of military service. 
His best hope is that the next upset—he hopes that it will not be 
a catastrophe—is still some years off. This insecurity throws 
him a bit off balance in planning his career and intensifies his 
romantic sense. Better marry the girl next door or the high 
school belle than to defer marriage plans for what looks like a 
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long, grey, uncertain future. He is thinking these things when 
he registers at college. He will not too readily tell you of his 
thoughts. He will probably be aggressive and throw his weight 
around in a pretense of having the security which he wishes he 
had. He may even be a bit noisy in his expressions of self-as- 
surance and of pretty much having an answer for everything. 
But when you win his trust the defenses fall and he tells you 
of his fears. 

These thoughts on the student run through our minds as we 
greet him, as they must also be in the minds of the devoted and 
competent faculties who are there to help him achieve growth in 
knowledge. These faculties carry on this high adventure with 
enthusiasm and dedication and with interesting adaptation and 
experimentation in the curriculum and courses. Modern media 
of communication and precision apparatus come into the class- 
room as normal tools of learning. Students go out from campus 
classrooms to make application of their knowledge in limited 
work-programs and the like. While Plato and Aristotle might 
have lifted an academic eyebrow if their students had proposed 
such educational junkets, they would, one feels sure, concede 
this point in today’s complex world. Diversification of method- 
ology gives the students enriching experiences. They know the 
tranquility of the lecture course in which professors generously 
share their intellectual lore with recumbent auditors. They 
know the give and take of the discussion class, the lonely yet 
pleasant challenge of the seminar or its undergraduate counter- 
part. All these come in the course of a college year. 

The annual output in research shows the vigor and erudition 
of our faculties. The work of professional and learned societies 
gives valuable opportunity for discussion and for the testing and 
development of educational theories. Tribute should be paid to 
the American Council on Education and to the Commission on 
Liberal Education of the Association of American Colleges 
which have expressed such invincible belief in the merits of lib- 
eral education. As a result of their interest, support and in- 
fluence, there is a steady stream of serious, readable and interest- 
ing books and monographs in exposition of, in defense of, in 
praise of liberal education. All of this assures the students en- 
tering college classrooms of the benefits of commendable, dis- 
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cerning, illuminating teaching. This is part of the formation of 
the Magnanimous Man, a part which we do very well. 

But, one wonders if we lag somewhat in fostering personal 
development. The truly Magnanimous Man is no mere academi- 
cian. He is a well-rounded person. To the degree in which he 
is integrated, he lives the good life, the full life of knowing and 
giving. Aristotle depicts such a one as a citizen who in addition 
to his professional and academic attainments knows how to seek 
leisure, and when leisure is found gives himself to contempla- 
tion, to the beholding of fundamental principles, to the steeping 
of his soul in peace and quietude from out of which he ean re- 
turn again to action. St. Paul’s so happy phrase in Ephesians 
of ‘doing the truth in charity’ give: a broader concept of the 
same desirable quality of the full, well-lived life. 

This is not the moment to make sweeping statements about 
what the colleges do or do not do in the fostering of personality 
development for this generation of students. Still less is it the 
moment to open a debate on this topic. But you will permit me 
to speak frankly although, and of necessity, briefly about some 
things which we might do to assist the apprehensive youth of 
today to develop into the Magnanimous Man, who possesses a 
fund of knowledge, acquired in established disciplines and fields, 
who has the power to look into himself and also to look outwards 
at eternal truths and values, who knows peace for having recon- 
ciled conflicting values and for having realized in some sense 
what lies at the heart of the universe. In many of our colleges 
we have been reticent, silent, sometimes opposed to concerning 
ourselves with other than a student’s academic and social and 
economic needs. Of course there are guidance officers and direc- 
tors of placement, and these do their important work with com- 
petence and devotion. But perhaps they limit their field of ac- 
tion and leave the student to work out for himself things about 
himself and his life which are too big for him to handle alone. 
We do not ask freshmen to revise the calculus or to produce new 
maps of the outer heavens or to regroup the normal reactions of 
chemical reagents and make them other. Today’s student would 
stumble without some basic principles or intellectual leads. 
These his professors offer him, in fact, with fair insistence that 
he acquaint himself with these fundamentals in order to build 
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thereon. To present these truths to the student is not to en- 
croach upon his freedom of enquiry. 

Educators and thinkers have remarked of late that it is high 
time that we include religious and moral values in our educa- 
tional program. Dr. Clarence Linton’s study of ‘‘The Function 
of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion,’’ published un- 
der the auspices of the American Council on Education, pointed 
up several phases of the question. Dr. Arthur Adams, in his 
thought-packed presidential address at the annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education in Chicago last October, 
reviewed the problems which confront today’s educators and 
citizens and concluded in a paragraph of sound and constructive 
suggestions : 

‘As we accept the challenge and the opportunity, we shall 
need ... the strength that comes from spiritual faith, without 
which there is little point to any of the activities in which we 
strive so much. We live and work for the fulfillment of the 
promise of our endowment at birth. But this endowment was 
none of our doing. We are only the custodians—the stewards 
of that endowment of personality and talent which makes of 
each of us a human being. To reach our highest fulfillment as 
stewards, we must recognize that we are all dependent upon a 
power greater than our own. It is faith in that power which 
gives us the fortitude to tackle the problems that confront us 
and which gives the assurance that if we tackle them in the right 
spirit we shall be led to the right answers.’’ 

So let us think and act to help the insecure youth of today. 
Help him to establish relationships, first with himself. Give 
him the findings of scientific psychology and its related fields. 
Let him know what has been ascertained about man, and meas- 
ure what can be and has been measured. But let him think, 
let him look within himself, let him realize his power to make 
decisions, to be self-directing. Let us not doom him to being a 
fractionalized or ‘‘minimal man.’’ To whittle down his notion 
of himself makes him the prey of many surging social forces and 
their self-appointed directors, of dictators and of purveyors of 
ideologies at variance with democracy. While he may not today 
be ‘the Captain of his fate’ as in the brave days of old, he cer- 
tainly can think out problems, and make choices and change his 
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environment in measure. College gives unusual opportunities 
for showing students their relationships to their family group, 
to the family group which they hope to establish later in their 
own homes. Relationships to the community and to the larger 
community of the nation can all be discovered or matured or 
intensified during this same span of time. 

In the course of working out these relationships the student 
realizes that he is not alone. The sense of association gives him 
a dawning sense of security. And as he looks at himself, at his 
fellgwmen and at the universe, he comes to know God its Creator, 
God his Father. This is not to imply that he will have been un- 
aware of God up to this point in his life,—God forbid. But he 
comes full circle in his thoughts and in his evaluations of his 
manifold relationships and suddenly he realizes that all such 
relationships point out the Absolute, the Unmoved Mover who is 
at the heart of things. There is a science of man: psychology. 
Let it be taught adequately and completely on our campuses. 
There is a science of God. Let theology have place with other 
subjects and be presented in competent and scholarly courses. 
One knows that there are organizational problems included in 
such a proposal. But men of good will and intelligence can 
find a way to give today’s students the preparation for life which 
will make their knowledge fruitful and will transform them into 
Magnanimous Men. Many college presidents and faculties offer 
adequate courses in religious education. We owe much of the 
pioneering and much of the development in this vital area to the 
intelligent efforts of the members of the Religious Education 
Association. Its members will gladly work with all of us to 
give the youth of America the outlook on God which will make 
them joyous and stable and unafraid. 

One knows the strength of union. Over the years we know to 
what important tasks the members of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges have addressed themselves. Those of us whose 
memories go back over the years can recall the influence which 
this Association has wielded in solving problems of tenure, of 
faculty retirement, of the adaptation of the liberal arts curricu- 
lum to twentieth century needs and challenges, of the mobiliza- 
tion of education which was accomplished overnight when our 
Country needed help at the beginning of World War II. To cite 
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a current venture in which our teamwork has been effective: we 
know how short a span of time has elapsed since we banded to- 
gether as a group to persuade industry to go into partnership 
with education. Already the ideas of Mr. Bell and Mr. Abrams 
have been developed through the Commission on Colleges and In- 
dustry, and the checks in support of education are being written 
by industrial concerns. So let us be a team to work for today’s 
students, for whose development and happiness we dedicate our- 
selves. In doing so we shall succeed ‘‘in liberating the liberal 
arts student.’’ 








THE LIBERAL EDUCATOR 


GILBERT HIGHET 


ANTHON PRoressor OF LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QNE question well worth the attention of every teacher, and in- 

deed of every man and woman interested in teaching, is this: 
What is the character of the ideal teacher? What kind of man or 
woman is best fitted to give a liberal education? 

In trying to answer it, we should remember that we are looking 
for an ideal which is attainable, not for something impossible: we 
are trying to define the character and accomplishments which 
could be achieved by a teacher who understood them at the begin- 
ning of his career, and set out to attain them. . 

This is an important question: first of all, for young teachers— 
since they do not always know what to aim at, they can scarcely 
foresee the future, and they ought to be assisted in planning the 
development of their own characters. Secondly, it is important 
for administrators, so that when they find a teacher who ap- 
proaches the ideal, they may recognize him and use him properly ; 
and that they may advise the younger members of their staffs 
explicitly and with concrete examples. And thirdly, it is im- 
portant for the general public to know that teaching—although 
poorly rewarded and not even respected as it ought to be—still 
has set high ideals for itself, ideals which postulate a strong sense 
of responsibility. 

The most obvious qualities which the liberal educator ought to 
acquire are those which he wants his pupils to possess. He knows 
that the young learn much by the power of example; he knows, 
therefore, that they will tend to imitate any good qualities which 
he himself manifests. 

The first such quality is the possession of regular habits. 
Young people are by nature untidy and unsystematic, even an- 
archical. They must learn to live an orderly life; and if their 
teacher obviously does so with success, they will see its value. 

For the same reason, the teacher ought to believe in the power 
of the human will. The young are creatures of impulse and find 


Nore: This is a summary of Professor Highet’s address at the Annual 
Meeting, the complete text of which is not available. 
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it very hard to make sustained efforts of the will. Some of them 
never learn it and drift through life like a boat with neither 
engine nor rudder. If they see that their teacher plans his life 
sensibly and applies a strong will to fulfilling his plans, they will 
even unconsciously, tend to imitate him. 

Further, the liberal educator will be an intellectual: he will be 
at home in a library ; he will enjoy the use of the mind for its own 
sake. To acquire the power of enjoying the exercise of one’s own 
intellect is the greatest gift of a liberal education. 

For the same reason, the ideal teacher will show that he de- 
lights in the fine arts, whether he practises them or not; and he 
will respect religion even if he does not deliberately preach it. 

Lastly, he will show his pupils by example that they should 
enjoy living harmoniously in a group, and, what is less easy 
nowadays, that they should enjoy living contentedly as indi- 
viduals. It is necessary for them to learn to be alone. 

Is it possible to define the attitude of the ideal teacher to so- 
ciety, to his subject, to his pupils? Yes, it is—by recalling how 
the best teachers of the past have behaved, and how they have 
faced these problems. 

It is sometimes said that in his attitude to society the teacher 
should be militant, full of political awareness, something of a 
revolutionary. This is not borne out by the examples of the best 
teachers of the past and the immediate present, with very few 
exceptions. Some of them have been staunch conservatives ; some 
have expressed no interest whatever in politics; some have been 
politically-minded but have left politics completely outside the 
classroom. Very few have talked politics to their pupils. On the 
other hand, many distinguished teachers throughout history have 
been interested in social reform and it is in that field that a 
teacher can be far more effective than in politics. For example, 
the political agitation which led to the establishment of femaie 
suffrage has in the long run been less effective than the social 
and educational movement which led to the admission of women 
to higher education. 

In his attitude to his subject, the ideal teacher lets it be seen 
that he considers his subject one of genuine and permanent im- 
portance. If he does not feel that himself, he will never be able 
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to impart any conviction to his teaching and his pupils will dis- 
regard almost everything he says. 

As for the teacher’s attitude to his pupils, we find that most 
of the great educators have combined two antithetical attitudes: 
strong discipline, together with a constant urge to originality ; 
interest in the individual as such, and interest in the entire group 
of pupils; sometimes domination, and sometimes the challenge to 
excel. 


The final qualification of the ideal liberal educator, we see from 
the examples of the past, is that he must be an individual. No 
rubber stamp, no weakling, no robot, can ever give his pupils a 
liberal education. A rich personality is both the means of edu- 
cating the young, and the end towards which we educate them. 





PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


ARTHUR G. COONS 
PRESIDENT, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


R some years the college over which I have the honor to pre- 

side has described itself as a practical liberal arts college. 
The adjective ‘‘ practical’’ has occasioned just as much comment 
and impassioned academic oratory as has the concept ‘‘liberal 
arts.’’ Hence, to talk about ‘‘practical liberal education’’ ap- 
pears to some to represent an attempt to combine essential con- 
tradictions. The burden of this paper, however, is to demon- 
strate that this is not true or at least need not be true. To the 
questions, ‘‘ Are the liberal arts practical?’’ or ‘‘Is liberal edu- 
cation practical?’’, the answer is ‘‘yes,’’ or at least the answer 


is that this type of education may well be. 

In Occidental’s history the use of the term ‘‘practical’’ is 
found in the original prospectus in 1887—‘‘to achieve a culture 
that is practical and Christian.’’ The idea of practicality is one, 
therefore, with which my predecessors in the presidency and the 


faculty have had to wrestle through decades, adjusting their con- 
cepts or restating them as through the decades they have main- 
tained what has always been and is essentially a college of the 
liberal arts and sciences in an environment that has urged at 
times concepts of practicality at varianve with those held within 
the college. 

The liberal arts today are seen as inclusive of the whole cur- 
riculum of the typical college of the liberal arts and sciences— 
art and music, literature and languages, the social sciences, phi- 
losophy, religion, psychology, education, physical education, 
mathematics and the natural sciences. Liberal education makes 
use of some or all of these fields of knowledge, disciplines and 
the methods therein utilized as means of knowing and thinking. 
There was a time when the liberal arts were more narrowly con- 
ceived as referring almost wholly to the humanities, and there 
are even now some educators who speak as if this were still true, 
but in general the inclusive view has prevailed. The tension be- 
tween humane learning and scientific learning happily is not as 
great today as formerly. The work of the college as a whole is 
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interrelated and over the last generation emphasis has been on 
integration of subject matter to avoid atomistic academic views. 

Both outside and inside academic circles the charge against 
liberal education most often heard during my lifetime has been 
that it was impractical in that it had no vocational application 
in the work-a-day business or industrial world, no basis for im- 
mediately yielding an income come graduation day. People who 
think in pin-point vocational terms (really occupational terms— 
and this has been a trend both in personnel administration and 
in vocational guidance) have often been right when they have 
made these charges. They have been thinking in terms of cer- 
tain particular kinds of skill, dexterity or technique; but liberal 
education has never tried to delude people into believing that 
these particular types of skill or technical training were avail- 
able in its curricula. The vocational specialist’s view too easily 
has run to skills that can be readily defined or described in a job 
analysis with job specifications, and which skills have been mas- 
tered to the point of immediate usefulness. Too often this has 
lacked a longer-range view of practicality. 

An historic view of the concept of vocation, whether in Catho- 
lic or Protestant theology, as being a calling and representing 
something inclusive of the entire effort of an individual living 
his life effectively, yields an insight with reference to vocational 
education that is far removed from the pin-point vocational ap- 
proach. It is this broader view that moves educators, and from 
this view of vocation liberal education contains much that is 
practical. Liberal educators have long stressed that even so- 
called vocational subjects should stress principles, with detailed 
techniques to be learned later. As Ordway Tead has said, ‘‘ Vo- 
cations as such should not be too narrowly conceived since with 
the acceleration of technological changes the nature and content 
of many occupations are in a highly fluid state.’’ Each of the 
recognized learned professions of the ministry, medicine, law and 
engineering essentially builds upon the learned liberal arts and 
sciences, and is now consciously admitting it; and the newer pro- 
fessions such as journalism, accountancy, actuarial science, nurs- 
ing, and the like are increasingly recognizing their dependence 
and interrelationship. There is then from the vocational aspect 
of practicality high and incontestable evidence of the ultimate 
practical significance of liberal education. 
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But there are other approaches to practicality worth review. 

The liberal arts college is interested in developing a student’s 
intellectual qualities, his capacity to reason, his powers of per- 
ception and conception, and there is interest also in helping him 
to understand the limits of the human mind. There is an in- 
terest in facts but beyond the facts in meanings and values, and 
in the capacity of the student to make distinctions and to exer- 
cise discriminating judgment. There is a desire to develop in 
the student a capacity for self-control, for controlled emotion 
until a reasonable judgment is arrived at. Actually this is view- 
ing students as potentially competent as whole persons and not 
solely in verbal facility, in ultimately being able to act wisely 
and effectively in whatever worthwhile area is being paid atten- 
tion to. This has been the trend and though not always so 
realized it is a practical emphasis. 

In the historic view once prevailing in liberal education we 
were to be interested only in art for art’s sake, or science for 
science’s sake. There was in this view not always realized a 
certain danger of overdeveloping the capacity for curiosity and 
of underdeveloping the capacity for judgment. There was a 
tendency to disavow any consideration or concern for the prac- 
tical meaning of knowledges acquired and never to allow oneself 
to think about the possible utility or relevance of learning lest 
doing so one might degrade our holy calling to be above the battle, 
reserved, objective, or as it was often put, to be ‘‘disinterested.’’ 
But that view has changed somewhat. The present or possible 
use of knowledge is one of the prime stimuli to develop more 
knowledge. The possible use of knowledge is also one of the 
prime motivations of youth. It is desirable that we seek to de- 
velop a decent sort of disinterestedness but to take a purely or 
completely disinterested view is to live in a world that doesn’t 
exist. Psychologically, it is really impossible to study or to learn 
anything unless there is some degree of interest. That interest 
may not always be narrowly utilitarian, but it is heightened by 
a sense of relevance, significance and purpose. We seek to com- 
bine all of this with as large a measure of objectivity as possible. 
This aspect of modern liberal education is practical and is more 
true of our colleges today than a half century ago. 

There is another and related aspect of liberal education today 
which it seems to me has a very practical meaning. In the last 
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50 years there has been a trend, in some aspects of education far 
more than desirable, to emphasize the doing aspects as well as 
the knowing aspects of the learning process. Some would say 
this is the product of John Dewey. Whatever its source, and 
without extremism, we now recognize there is an interrelation- 
ship here that is valuable when kept in proper balance. ‘‘Know- 
ing’’ something is more than ‘‘knowing about’’ that something. 
Our earlier academic brethren tended for example to regard the 
history of art as more liberating to the mind than applied or 
creative art, the history of music as superior in academic credit 
to applied or creative music, the history of literature more to be 
desired than the skills of composition and creative writing—in 
short, the ‘‘learning about’’ was superior to the ‘‘learning to 
do.’’ In the applied aspects in collegiate teaching few master- 
pieces are to be expected, but the goal is the liberal education of 
youth and from that view the mind and personality of a student 
need to be led through both approaches to develop knowledge, 
understanding, insight, imagination and creativity. It is a ques- 
tion of degree, of emphasis and of understanding the various 
knowledges and skills which liberal education may yield. It 


would be just as wrong to emphasize, as do many trade or tech- 
nical schools or art institutes or conservatories, the doing aspects 
alone. 


In our work in languages and mathematics and science we are 
recovering this balanced emphasis upon ‘‘doing’’ as against 
simple ‘‘knowing about.’’ The use of language is an important 
skill. Too long did American colleges teach foreign languages 
with practically no derivative skill in speaking or writing. Too 
long did we neglect the mentally freeing quality of the teaching 
of spoken or written English, or the various aspects of creative 
and significant writing or the possibilities in forensics, dramatics 
and public speech. Of course technique must never be allowed 
to overshadow the significance of what is being conveyed. Skill 
must not be without content. But the arts of communication 
are essential to liberal education. 

Science and mathematics are now built upon the laboratory 
and demonstration principle. The social sciences are develop- 
ing limitedly similar teaching approaches. The net effect of all 
of this is to develop within liberal education a healthy practical 
atmosphere without vitiating the liberal quality we rightly prize. 
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We hear much about skills. As I have indicated, some talk as 
if the liberal arts do not develop skills. Skill has a narrow and a 
broad meaning. Certainly it’s a skill to punch the comptometer 
or the typewriter and do it fast. This is almost purely mechan- 
ical with practically no intellectual content at all. Job analysts 
and employment managers can readily classify and rate these 
skills. But what about the man who can think through to a con- 
clusion and get an answer? Or the man who can read something, 
say a thousand words, and restate it in a hundred words? Or the 
skill of rendering literature so that it is meaningful? Or the 
skill of organizing and presenting ideas clearly, concisely, co- 
gently, effectively? Or the skill of analysis of a problem, of 
relating all pertinent data and of indicating the alternatives of 
choice in action? Or the skill of making a decision? Or the 
skill of imagination, or of projection of ideas, or of creative sug- 
gestion? Or the skill of organizing the relations of human be- 
ings in store, or factory, or shop, or church, or school, or govern- 
ment? Or the skill of relating the recommendations resulting 
from the thought of many different persons into an effective 
policy for a church, or a school, or a business, or a government? 
Or the skill of relating ideas and movements to similar or dif- 
fering ones that have moved men or groups of men in the long 
pages of human history or in other cultures or countries? Or 
the skill in rising above pure self-interest, or acquired prejudices, 
hates, fears, misconceptions and partial truths, in reaching a con- 
clusion? Or the skill in being able to persuade others to follow 
a given course of action? Or the skill of controlling one’s own 
emotions? Or of developing a sense of security or serenity that 
no man can take away? 

All of these are mental, moral and social skills and they may 
be derivatives of liberal education. None of this is easy. It has 
never been easy to educate. It’s always easy to train, to develop 
a few techniques, and that’s that. But the task of education is 
very intricate and involved and deals with the most intangible 
and hidden elements of the mind and personality. For in all 
our education at its best we must recognize we are dealing with 
personalities in action, both minds and moral character. We 
cannot be more practical than to strive to build the mental and 
moral capacities of our young people. We lead them into the 
world as it is, with their eyes open. We strive to make them con- 
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scious of their own powers but not inflatedly so. We seek to give 
them a glimpse of the world as it might be and we seek to provide 
without indoctrination the environment which will stimulate 
them to possess a desire for achievement in service to their society 
and their day. We dare to believe we are helping build the solid 
and stable as well as creative citizenry, and some of the real re- 
sponsit'e leadership of the future. If all this is not practical 
in every significant meaning, I ask, what is? 

A civilization or culture is essentially moral and ethical. 
Without this aspect a civilization becomes mere technology. 
This fact is not sufficiently realized, yet American business lead- 
ership is realizing that management is not simply handling mate- 
rials and machines and money and mechanisms and methods, but 
basically is the handling of men, that men become most produc- 
tive when they function within an atmosphere of confidence in 
the order of life, or the enterprise or the organization of which 
they are a part—indeed that morale is as important as money and 
materials and machines. Men who work under a slave state or 
in serfdom or in a sense of servile subjection will not yield the 
effort or display the imagination or the creativity which maxi- 
mum productivity requires. Motivation for men in a democratic 
free society depends upon values, moral values. And every de- 
cision of any consequence involves some moral or ethical judg- 
ment. 

If we can help our youth to learn how to get along with other 
people while standing for principles in which they believe, if 
they can learn something of what really constitutes personal 
integrity and of how to draw forth from their fellows the sense 
of confidence, they will be more worthy of responsible positions 
of leadership in our economy, civilization and culture. 

Finally, there is a sense perhaps in which the most practical 
aspect of what the college strives to do through its teaching and 
through all of its activities as a community is to inculcate within 
students a spirit of service—man to man and man to society and 
government and to help students learn to live calmly amid the 
tensions of the modern world, to see all human relations as a 
challenge toward more humane and moral behavior and to seek 
for themselves in the midst of problems and pressures a kind of 
serenity and personal poise that will make them of the greatest 
possible service to mankind. 








THE FOLKLORE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


FRANCIS H. HORN 
PRESIDENT, Pratt INSTITUTE 


HESE remarks are concerned with one of the oldest and just 
now one of the bitterest of educational controversies—that 
concerning the relationship of liberal education to education 
variously described as vocational, professional, specialized or 


practical. 
I have entitled this discussion ‘‘The Folklore of Liberal Edu- 
eation.’’ Folklore is defined as ‘‘traditional .. . beliefs . . . pre- 


served unreflectedly among people.’’ I shall not attempt to 
define liberal education; the term has long been debated, and my 
concept of liberal education should become clear as I proceed. 

I hope to show that the current attacks on vocational educa- 
tion are based upon illusions or misconceptions concerning ‘‘lib- 
eral education’”’ that justify the word ‘‘folklore.’’ I shall use 
the term ‘‘ vocational education’’ in its broadest sense, denoting 
that education, regardless of its level, which prepares the student 
for a specific occupation. 

At the outset, let me stress the fact that I am the product of a 
liberal arts college, did most of my graduate work in English 
literature, taught English for ten years and history for five, and 
in school or college studied almost all the traditional liberal arts 
subjects. 

Let me also make it clear that I believe in liberal education 
and am convinced that never before in history has the world 
been in greater need of those qualities of mind and spirit which 
it should provide. 

My quarrel with the spokesmen for liberal education results 
from their misrepresentation or misunderstanding of the history 
of higher education and of the true nature of liberal education, 
their unsubstantiated claims for it, their bitter and unjustified 
attacks upon vocational education, and finally, their seeming 
blindness to the fact that our society, if it is to survive at all, 
needs both liberal and vocational education. 

Nore: Address delivered by Dr. Horn upon his inauguration as president 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 15, 1954. 
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The problem for college faculties and administrations is to 
find the right relationship between the two, a relationship which 
will vary with different institutions and for different students. 
The great strength of American higher education, in contrast to 
higher education elsewhere in the world, is its diversity—in ob- 
jectives, in program, in institutional organization. This diver- 
sity must be preserved in spite of the insistence of the liberal 
arts people upon their special pattern of higher education to the 
exclusion of other patterns. 

Let me now cite statements that point up this unhappy con- 
troversy between liberal and vocational education. Almost any 
pronouncement of any liberal arts college president in the last 
50 years would do. But I shall use recent statements of two 
university presidents. 

Although he is no longer at the head of the University of Chi- 
eago, Hutchins remains perhaps the loudest of the anti-vocation- 
alists. In his two latest books, he laments ‘‘the collapse of lib- 
eral education in the United States’’ in the face of ‘‘an infinite, 
incoherent proliferation of courses largely vocational in aim.’’ 

President Griswold of Yale a year ago deplored ‘‘the decline 
of the liberal arts as a force in our national educational system.’’ 
‘*These studies,’’ he declared, ‘‘are disappearing under a layer 
of vocational and other substitutes like the landscape in the ice 
age. Both schools and colleges are denying themselves the bene- 
fits of studies which, for 2000 years, throughout Western civili- 
zation, have been esteemed as the key to the good life as well as 
to all true academic achievement.’’ 

This latter statement is an excellent example of ‘‘the folklore 
of liberal education.’’ It is typical of the misconceptions com- 
monly held by the liberal arts advocates. Let me discuss them 
more specifically. 

The anti-vocationalists fail to understand, or do not want to 
understand, the history of higher education and the true nature 
of the liberal arts. Former President Coffman of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota summed these up when he wrote: ‘‘The ‘lib- 
eral’ studies of each age have been the practical studies of that 
age.’’ In the classical period, the education projected for Plato’s 
philosopher-king was practical in the highest sense. 

Aristotle’s concept, it must be admitted, was unalterably op- 
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posed to the practical. But to Aristotle, who regarded all paid 
employment as degrading, liberal education was the education 
suitable for a leisure class, for free men in contrast to slaves. 
Though it forms the basis for the views of many a liberal arts 
advocate today, his aristocratic concept is singularly inappro- 
priate for a democratic society in which every man works and 
every man enjoys some leisure. 

The Romans, unlike Aristotle, did not reject useful knowledge. 
Both Cicero and Quintilian stressed oratory not as a cultural 
adornment, but as a means to success in one’s profession. Cic- 
ero’s ‘‘good man and able speaker’’ was to study ‘‘every branch 
of useful knowledge.’’ Later St. Augustine justified studying 
the liberal arts ‘‘ partly for practical purposes, partly for knowl- 
edge.’’ 

The medieval universities were vocational schools, established 
because the monastic and cathedral schools of the time were not 
providing the trained doctors, lawyers, theologians and adminis- 
trators needed by society. The cathedral schools, as a matter of 
fact, were the liberal arts colleges of their day. The universi- 
ties arose in opposition to their narrow curriculum of the seven 
liberal arts. 

Essentially the university was merely a guild of teachers which 
‘*provided and regulated the training of professional workers 
and vouched for the quality of the finished product,’’ differing 
‘little in philosophy or procedure from a guild of silversmiths or 
woodearvers.’’ Rashdall, whose Universities of Europe During 
the Middle Ages is the standard work of scholarship on the sub- 
ject, wrote: ‘‘The rapid multiplication of universities during the 
14th and 15th centuries was largely due to a direct demand for 
highly educated lawyers and administrators. In a sense the 
academic discipline of the Middle Ages was too practical .. . 
most of what we understand by ‘culture,’ much of what Aristotle 
understood by ‘noble use of leisure,’ was unappreciated by the 
medieval intellect.’’ 

The colonial colleges in America, the progenitors of our liberal 
arts colleges, were equally vocational in aim. Harvard College 
was founded to provide the new colony with a learned clergy, 
who were, of course, also the teachers of the time. A similar 
purpose was behind the establishment of most of our earlier col- 
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leges: college education in America has always had a vocational 
function since from the beginning students have gone to college 
to get training for specific occupations. 

Examination of the history of higher education reveals an- 
other aspect of the folklore of liberal education. This history, 
President Griswold’s reference to studies ‘‘esteemed for two 
thousand years’’ notwithstanding, is that of a changing, not a 
fixed, curriculum. 

Father John Wise, in his scholarly treatise, The Nature of the 
Liberal Arts, writes: ‘‘ Any particular enumeration, such as the 
number seven, is of no particular importance in the study of the 
liberal arts, for the classification and listing of the liberal arts 
changes with changing history, and trivium and quadrivium 
vary in particulars of content, purpose and method.”’ 

I would remind you, for example, that Greek language and 
literature, the heart of the liberal tradition in early American 
colleges, came into the university curriculum with the Renais- 
sance ; that modern languages and literature, including English 
literature, became part of the curriculum only in the 19th cen- 
tury ; that the physical sciences were so unacceptable to the tra- 
ditional colleges a century ago that separate schools had to be 
established at Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth in order to provide 
instruction in the sciences; that the social sciences—economics, 
political science, sociology, anthropology and social psychology — 
were not accepted into the curriculum until still later. 

Most of what constitutes a liberal education today was un- 
known three hundred years ago, when Harvard College was 
founded, let alone two thousand years ago. Each accretion to 
the liberal arts curriculum has had to fight for acceptance against 
the bitterest opposition. The objection today to vocational 
courses—to business, journalism, education, for example—was 
paralleled yesterday by objection to the study of Greek, chem- 
istry and international relations. There are no studies which 
throughout the history of Western civilization have always been 
esteemed the key to ‘‘all true academic achievement.’’ 

It is this misconception about the fixed nature of a liberal 
education which has led to another item in the folklore—the 
identification of certain content or subject matter with a liberal 
education. President Chalmers of Kenyon College, one of the 
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ablest spokesmen for liberal education, declared recently that it 
‘consists of history, mathematics, biology, languages, literature, 
philosophy and religion.’’ 

A liberal education is no such thing. Such studies, properly 
taught and understandingly learned, should contribute to a lib- 
eral education. But a liberal education is primarily a way of 
looking at things, an education that frees the mind, that, as Car- 
dinal Newman wrote, ‘‘gives a man a clear, conscious view of his 
own opinions and judgments ...,’’ and ‘‘teaches him to see things 
as they are... .’’ 

The so-called liberal education of the past, however, to which 
our sentimentalists wish to return, was anything but liberal in 
this sense. The instruction in the early American colleges ‘‘ was 
not designed to free the mind, but to discipline and channel it. 
The emphasis was never on free inquiry, but always on ortho- 
doxy.’’ A century ago, the situation was little better. The 
study of classics was recitation by rote. Andrew White, Cor- 
nell’s first president who graduated from Yale in 1853, com- 
plained that in his whole course, not a single lecture had been 
given on literature, ancient or modern. In our own time, many 
of the ‘‘liberal’’ subjects have been taught as vocational courses, 
oriented largely toward students expecting to teach them. 

The fact is that no subject, of itself, is liberal. It is not what 
the student studies that gives him a liberal education, but how 
he studies it, and the way it is taught. Just as the so-called lib- 
eral subjects can be taught illiberally, likewise so-called voca- 
tional subjects can and should be taught liberally. A student 
can be taught to think in courses in architecture and industrial 
design as well as in logic. President Hancher of State Univer- 
sity of Iowa has stated that ‘‘ Engineering drawing can be taught 
with deadly dullness or it can be taught so that it will open the 
windows of the mind.’’ All teaching, no matter what the sub- 
ject matter, should open such windows. 

It is time, I believe, for the liberal arts people to speak more 
modestly of their type of education and less disparagingly of 
vocational education. Only a person oblivious to the facts of 
modern life would doubt the need of vocational education today. 
Specialization, which is just as much vocational education when 
it is designed to produce a nuclear physicist as it is when de- 
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signed to produce a pharmacist or dietitian, is the key not only 
to our material and technological progress, but also to our sur- 
vival in a divided world. While specialized knowledge may not 
be enough for ultimate survival, there is indeed no hope without 
it. The future demands more, not less, of such education. 

It is in their failure to present in proper perspective the major 
dilemma of higher education in our day that the liberal arts 
people are perhaps most guilty. The dilemma is this: how can 
the colleges and universities provide graduates prepared for the 
thousands of specialized tasks which must be carried on in our 
technological civilization and at the same time also prepared for 
the demanding responsibilities of intelligent and informed citi- 
zenship in our democratic society ? 

The liberal arts people have an answer, but it is not realistic ; 
it is to provide a liberal education for all college students first, 
after which the graduate may acquire his vocational preparation. 
Even if this were desirable, and I have doubts that such separa- 
tion is always desirable, it simply is not feasible in our society 
unless a college education is to be restricted to an intellectual 
and economic elite. This is hardly in keeping with our demo- 
cratic traditions. 

The liberal arts colleges do send their graduates in increasing 
numbers on to professional or graduate work, which is good for 
the nation and good for the individual. But all of our young 
people cannot afford the time or the money to spend five, six, 
seven or more years at their formal education. The liberal arts 
people display bad grace, therefore, in berating vocationalism 
in education, just because some, indeed most, of our young people 
must prepare for a definite occupation in two or four under- 
graduate college years. It is time that they stopped lamenting 
the decline of liberal education and recognized that the problem 
is not liberal education versus vocational education, but liberal 
education and vocational education. 

The solution to the problem is to provide, in the time the stu- 
dent can give to his formal studies, as much liberal education 
as possible, while providing the vocational education he must 
have if he is to make his maximum contribution to society. In- 
stead of deploring vocationalism, liberal arts people should re- 
joice at what has happened here in America. They should be 
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grateful that accountants, dress designers, horticulturists, ad- 
vertising men, et cetera, and not just the preachers, teachers, 
doctors and lawyers are subject to the liberalizing influence of 
the colleges and universities. 

Properly understood and interpreted, the liberal arts are not 
in jeopardy in America today. After the tremendous expan- 
sion of vocational education in the colleges in response to the 
genuine needs of our time, there is recognition of the essential 
place in the liberal arts as part of the education of every student, 
in connection with and not apart from preparation for his life- 
work. It is time to recognize the folklore for what it is, and to 
reassess the role and importance of liberal education in the light 
of its true traditions and the needs of our time. 

The opportunity for genuine liberal education was never 
greater ; the challenge will not be met, however, unless the liberal 
arts people and the vocational education people stop sniping at 
each other and get together to discover how, by cooperating, they 
can provide an integrated college education that results in the 
necessary vocational competence and at the same time in the 


habits of mind, the breadth of interests and the enlargement of 
spirit which are the marks of a true liberal education. 





COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
ACADEMIC TENURE 


LOUIS T. BENEZET 
PRESIDENT, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


HE Commission held its only meeting of the year on Tuesday, 

January 11, 1955 at 9:00 A.M. in the Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Three of the nine members, Presidents Clement, Smith 
and Benezet, were present. Letters or cards of regret had been 
received from four of the six absent members. 

During the preceding July and December discussion concern- 
ing the work of the Commission had been carried ot by corre- 
spondence. The discussion concerned a possible more affirmative 
stance to be adopted by the Commission toward matters of tenure 
and freedom. Evidence is available that professors’ and stu- 
dents’ groups often consider the common administrative attitude 
on such matters to be passive or worse, while public understand- 
ing of the meaning of academic freedom leaves much to be desired. 

The members of your Commission who met on January 11 make 
the following report : 

1. The appointment and tenure of the college faculty: 

(a) Predictions of enrolments just ahead beg the fact that keen 
competition for college teachers lies before us. We face a grow- 
ing sellers’ market for even our best faculty positions. The need 
for codes of ethical and considerate practices in faculty appoint- 
ment therefore becomes manifest, if we are to work out the staffing 
problems of the future with harmony and success. 


(1) In the hope that misunderstandings between individual 
faculty members and their respective institutions may be kept 
at a minimum, or avoided altogether, this report strongly rec- 
ommends that definite written agreements be entered into by 
the contracting parties in every instance. In our opinion ten- 
ure regulations should be clearly defined rather than left to 
‘*tradition’’ or ‘‘usual practice.’’ 

(II) We call attention to the fact that a written contractual 
agreement is as binding on the individual faculty member as it 
upon the institution. In all too many instances faculty mem- 
bers have apparently felt free to abrogate the terms of their 
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contracts, and at very in<pportune times, in order to accept 
positions at other institutions which have offered advancements 
in rank and salary. We are not opposed to the improvements 
which may result from such transfers: we are disturbed about 
the way in which some of these changes have taken place. 

(III) The institutions involved also have a moral responsibility 
about which they must be careful in faculty recruitment. No 
institution should appoint a person to its faculty before there 
has been full clearance at top level with the employing institu- 
tion. Failure to make such clearance is not alone ethically bad 
but it also suggests to the faculty member that he may freely 
leave his new situation in the same manner. 


Unethical or inconsiderate practices in faculty appointment 

will redound to the discredit of our colleges, and chaos may be- 
come characteristic of faculty-institutional relationships in the 
years immediately ahead. 
(b) Another matter in faculty tenure is the unhappy need at 
times to dismiss, or consider for dismissal, a professor on the 
permanent staff. Cases in which this has occurred demonstrate 
that there is much cloudiness of procedure. Who calls the hear- 
ing? Who holds it? What is the role of the president, the board, 
the faculty? What is the legal status of a hearing? The adminis- 
trator faced with such problems too often sails uncharted seas. 

This report recommends an early meeting of a sub-committee 
of the Association of American Colleges with representatives of 
the American Association of University Professors in order better 
to codify both the matter of faculty hearings and the general 
topic of appointment agreements. 

2. Freedom of speech on the campus: 

In 1925 and again in 1940 this Association provided leadership, 
to which were joined like efforts by AAUP, in establishing a series 
of definite statements concerning freedom to teach, to learn and 
to speak on the American campus. These statements in the main 
ean still stand; no major revisions appear needed. 

Since those days we have lived through an intensified struggle 
on the one hand to combat communist conspiracy and on the other 
hand to preserve those essential freedoms without which there 
would be no American democracy as we know it. 
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The Association and its member colleges have repeatedly disa- 
vowed communism and communist teachers. In 1953 cooperation 
by this Association was assured in all efforts on the part of re- 
sponsible government agencies to ferret out whatever communist 
traces might be found in higher education. 

At the same time it has appeared increasingly important to 
separate our freedom to speak, to differ, to discuss communism 
and other unpopular subjects, from this search for the micro- 
scopic percentage of disloyal staff-members. There has been a 
public tendency to confuse these two entirely separate things—a 
confusion which a few extremists in public life have from time to 
time exploited for purposes of their own. There has even been a 
tendency among some students, teachers and administrators, 
reflecting this confusion, to become timid or silent on subjects 
which normally would be considered well within the propriety of 
their particular settings. To ban from a liberal arts campus, for 
instance, the intellectual exercise of a debate on U.S. recognition 
of Communist China may be one illustration of the confusion be- 
tween free discussion and disloyalty. 

One distressing sign in this has been noted: Some students and 
teachers have been reported unwilling to express themselves on 
controversial issues, for fear of trouble, not from the administra- 
tion, but later from outside. It would seem that our own college 
communities may need encouragement from us to stand by their 
posts as scholars and teachers in search of truth. It may be time 
for us to say to our own people that there is nothing wrong with 
‘‘academie freedom’’ that common sense, consideration and, 
above all, a little courage won’t cure. 





COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


CALVERT N. ELLIS 
PRESIDENT, JUNIATA COLLEGE 


HE Arts Program is one of the oldest projects of our Associa- 

tion. It has provided artists and lecturers for more than 600 
of our colleges and scheduled nearly 3000 campus visits. 

The year 1954 has been good to us. At Cincinnati a year ago 
your Commission was not certain that the program could be con- 
tinued. With the support however of Dr. Distler, the new Exec- 
utive Director, the Board of Directors on March 9, 1954 voted 
the continuation of the program on a reduced budget, to be met 
by a service charge of $25 for each campus visit and a subvention 
of $7,000 from the funds of the Association. We are glad to 
report that the program has gone forward on this basis and will 
close without a deficit. 

Although the Announcement of Visitors available during 
1954-55 was necessarily delayed until after the meeting of the 
Board of Directors in March, the response to the offers has been 
gratifying. The number of engagements for the year will com- 
pare favorably with other years. This would not have been pos- 
sible without the loyal cooperation of friends who voluntarily de- 
layed plans and commitments until the visitors were announced. 

Forty-four visitors were offered this year. The field of music 
was well covered, but included also were drama, creative writing, 
the humanities, art and the modern dance. As usual pianists 
were in more demand than other instrumentalists or vocalists. 
Katherine Bacon, the pianist, long associated with the program, 
filled eight engagements during the autumn and a promising tour 
awaits her this spring. An excellent dance team, Lucas Hoving 
and Lavina Nielsen, recommended by President Rosemary Park 
of Connecticut College, was extremely successful in performing 
and teaching on a number of campuses. The most encouraging 
response ever received by the program was manifested in inquir- 
ies for Carl Holty, a lecturer in fine arts. He filled 12 engage- 
ments and has booked 16 for the second semester. We regret 
that Roger W. Holmes, professor of philosophy at Mount Holyoke 
College, was unable to extend his touring period to accommodate 
several colleges which requested his services. We expected to 
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bring from France two expert actors in the field of mime drama, 
but a change in their plans necessitated cancelling 12 engage- 
ments. 

It is a pleasure to announce that the Arts Program will be 
represented at the Association dinner this evening by Thilde 
Beuing, contralto, assisted by Donald Bolger at the piano. They 
are members of the faculty of Hollins College in Virginia. 

The Commission envisions an expanded program in the areas 
of the fine arts, the humanities and the dance. The educational 
value of a campus visit of one to five days in preference to a 
single performance or lecture has been established. The Arts 
Program had a large part in this. It has been responsible also 
for encouraging the appreciation of music and even the estab- 
lishment of departments of music on some campuses. There is 
still a demand for visiting musicians but we see a larger need for 
lecturers in the humanities and the fine arts, who will stimulate 
the imagination of our students and bring new experiences to 
many college campuses removed from urban opportunities. This 
expanded program is only in the formative stage. We would 
appreciate your suggestions because expansion will be possible 
only if we can develop a project which will attract financial 
support. 

I am glad to tell you that the Board of Directors has voted the 
financial support necessary for the Arts Program for the coming 
year. Plans are already under way to send you the Announce- 
ment of Visitors as early as possible. We hope that your faculty 
will recognize the opportunity which these lecturers and artists 
offer—an educational experience for your campus community. 
The modest fees are possible only because of the sacrifice of the 
artists and the cooperation of colleges in the same geographical 
region. 

Your Commission on the Arts at its meeting yesterday passed 
a motion of special appreciation to Miss Norwood Baker, the Di- 
rector of our program. Miss Baker’s devotion to the program 
and her faith in it have carried it forward and made available 
for all of us opportunities which would not otherwise have been 
possible. To her we all are in debt. 

With your support and counsel the Arts Program moves 
forward. 





COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


HAROLD L, YOCHUM 
PRESIDENT, CAPITAL UNIVERSITY 


N addition to the customary meeting at the close of the 1954 

Annual Meeting, the Commission met in June, 1954 and on 
January 11, 1955. 

At the June meeting final decisions were made regarding that 
part of the program for the 1955 Annual Meeting assigned to 
the Commission. Approval was given to a statement which had 
been prepared by representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges and of the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., with 
the concurrence of representatives of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. This statement sought to clarify the rela- 
tionships of these three groups and to enable each of them to 
perform its specific functions effectively, thus making unneces- 
sary any new organization of educational institutions for these 
purposes. This statement was adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Association of American Colleges and was printed in the 
October issue of the Bulletin. 

On the basis of the excellent programs and attendance at 
regional conferences of church-related colleges, and a definite in- 
terest in holding these conferences in connection with meetings 
of the regional accrediting associations, the Commission endorsed 
the proposal that this be done at all annual meetings of the 
regional accrediting associations if such arrangements can be 
made. 

The Commission is gratified by Dr. Snavely’s report of prog- 
ress on his proposed book entitled ‘‘The Church and the Four- 
Year College in the United States,’’ a complimentary copy of 
which will be sent to the president of each member college of this 
Association. 

The Commission recommends to the Board of Directors that a 
committee or commission on federal legislation be set up to rep- 
resent the interests of all member colleges, since this responsi- 
bility involves more than ean be done by the sub-committee of 
this Commission to which it has been assigned previously. It is 
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hoped that a periodic newsletter will keep member colleges in- 
formed of federal legislation accurately and up to the minute. 

The Commission voted unanimously to eliminate the section in 
the Bulletin now designated ‘‘ College and Church,’’ in the hope 
that adequate attention will be given to spiritual and religious 
values throughout each issue of this publication, thus testifying 
to the relevance of religion to all of education by avoiding the 
limiting of such articles to a separate section of the Bulletin. 

The following persons were chosen as members of the Com- 
mission for the term ending in 1958: 


President W. J. Trent, Livingstone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina (African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church) 
President I. Lynd Esch, Indiana Central College, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana (Evangelical United Brethren) 

President Stephen W. Paine, Houghton College, Houghton, 
New York (Wesleyan Methodist) 

Dr. John O. Gross, Executive Secretary, Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 
(Methodist ) 

President Celestin J. Steiner, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan (Roman Catholic) 


and to replace President John L. McNulty, who has resigned and 
whose term ends in 1956: 


President Frederick E. Welfle, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio (Roman Catholic). 

At the suggestion of Dr. Distler, and with the hearty approval 
of all members present, the Commission elected Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely as Secretary and Treasurer of the Commission, and he 
gave his ready consent. The election of other officers and the 
appointment of committees will take place at the meeting on 
January 13 at 8:00 A. M. 





COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND INDUSTRY 


FRANK HUGH SPARKS 
PRESIDENT, WABASH COLLEGE 


T the Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
held in Los Angeles in January, 1953, the spontaneous inter- 
est shown in the state group movement resulted in the Board of 
Directors of the Association modifying the membership of the 
Commission on Colleges and Industry to consist of the presidents 
of the state fund-raising groups. It was decided at Los Angeles 
to hold a workshop to which all members of the Association of 
American Colleges interested in this movement were to be invited. 
This action was approved at a general meeting of the membership 
of the Association. 

Subsequently the Associated Colleges of Indiana offered to 
host the workshop and a three-day meeting was held in Indian- 
apolis, April 12-14, 1953, attended by 168 persons. This meeting 
was financed by a $5,000 grant shared equally by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation and the Lilly Endowment. Out of this work- 
shop grew the creation of the Action Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Colleges and Industry, composed of Presidents Baxter, 
Donnelly, Gould, Sparks and Wickham. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges in Cincinnati a year ago, the members of the Commission 
on Colleges and Industry voted, and the Board of Directors of 
the Association approved, the establishment of a clearing house. 
Through the invitation of the Associated Colleges of Indiana, 
the office facilities of the Associated Colleges of Indiana and the 
services of H. E. Hastings, Jr., Director of Associated Colleges 
of Indiana, were put at the disposal of the clearing house with- 
out cost. 

A petition to the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation asking for a 
grant of $10,000 to cover the expenses of a trial run of the clear- 
ing house was prepared. This petition was granted. 

On July 8-9, 1954, a meeting of the members of the Action 
Committee was held in Indianapolis. To this meeting were in- 
vited the presidents and executive directors of the state associa- 
tions. Twenty-seven state groups were represented at the con- 
ference, and the following three-point program was developed: 
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. The publication of a quarterly bulletin containing a re- 
view of information pertinent to state associations was 
approved. Two such bulletins have been distributed to 
the full membership of the Association of American 
Colleges. 


. Consultation services were offered to state groups desir- 
ing it. Ten invitations have been received and accepted. 
President Jones of Earlham attended a session of the 
Board of the Pennsylvania organization. Mr. Hastings 
attended group meetings in Southern California and 
Oregon, and he and Mr. Den Uyl, President of the Mich- 
igan association attended two meetings in Washington. 
President Sparks met with the Kentucky and Maryland 
groups, and Sparks and Hastings visited the North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia and Michigan associations. 


. The third undertaking agreed upon at Indianapolis was 
that a test would be made of interstate solicitation of at 
least 25 national corporations before the end of the year. 


On November 18-19 Presidents Davidson of Union, 
Ensor of Western Maryland, Groves of Centre, Knapp 
of Denison, Sparks of Wabash, Stephens of Aurora, 
Stevens formerly of Grinnell and Stevenson of Oberlin 
met in New York and, in two days, called upon top 
officials of 19 corporations. 


Encouraged but dissatisfied with the breadth of the ex- 
periment, 12 college presidents met in Chicago on De- 
cember 15 and, working in teams of three, called upon 17 
national corporations with Chicago headquarters. For 
the record, these Presidents were: Anderson of Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Burke of St. Ambrose, Case 
of Colgate, Coons of Occidental, Donnelly of Loyola, 
Gould of Carleton, Hutchins of Berea, Johnson of Lake 
Forest, Nelson of North Park, Sparks of Wabash, Ste- 
venson of Oberlin, Stratton of Middlebury, Whitehouse 
of Albion and Wickham of Heidelberg. 


This year’s annual meeting of the Commission was held in the 
Federal Room of the Statler Hotel on January 11th. It was 
attended by representatives from 30 of the 32 state associations 
and approximately 125 guests. At this meeting the Action 
Committee was charged by the membership of the Commission 
to prepare a detailed program and budget and, in conjunction 
with the office of the Executive Director of the Association, to 
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seek foundation support to continue and enlarge the Indian- 
apolis Clearing House activities in the following manner: 


A. The quarterly bulletin is to be continued and additional 
printed material is to be prepared; 

B. Visiting consultants will be supplied in response to invi- 
tations whenever possible ; 

C. Interstate solicitation teams will undertake to contact the 
home offices of at least 250 national corporations within 
this calendar year. 

Appended to this report is a summary of the soliciting success 
of the 32 state associations since their founding. Two contribu- 
tions were received in 1948. These totaled $15,000 and the money 
was distributed among six Indiana colleges. In 1954 contri- 
butions were received from 1,925 corporations for a total of 
$2,768,830 distributed among more than 400 colleges in 36 states. 

It is unrealistic to expect that contributions of corporations 
will solve the total financial problem of any college; for some 
colleges this new source of assistance will be of no help whatever. 
The over-all movement of corporation support of privately fi- 
nanced higher education, however, of which the group plan is an 
important method, is regarded by many as one of the most en- 
couraging developments of our times for education, for business 
and for America. 





COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


LeROY E. KIMBALL 
Vice CHANCELLOR, New York UNIVERSITY 


T this meeting the Committee on Insurance and Annuities 

looks back with satisfaction on the substantial accomplish- 
ment over several years of various objectives urged by the Asso- 
ciation. The Association deserves some credit for the extension 
of Social Security not only to the privately supported but to the 
publicly supported institutions. Because of the suggestions it 
has made in the past, it views with interest the continued devel- 
opment of the means of helping make retirement incomes more 
adequate as economic conditions change. It considers as a major 
step in the development of proper retirement arrangements for 
educational personnel the report which resulted in 1950 from 
the joint study of the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors. 

The Committee recommends that new attention be given to 
providing dependents with benefits in case of premature death 
and to other means of making academic careers more attractive. 
It points out the need to give greater attention to preparation for 
retirement. 


Extension of OASI Coverage to Publicly Supported Institutions 


Your Committee has repeatedly recommended the extension of 
Social Security coverage, on a voluntary basis, to publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher education. This extension is now 
made possible through the 1954 amendments of federal law. 

The extension of Social Security to publicly supported insti- 
tutions will increase the area of mobility of academic talent. It 
will also give those public institutions that have inadequate or 
inappropriate retirement plans an opportunity to study them 
and set up an improved arrangement. In 1953 your Committee 
recommended that ‘‘Three major revisions should occur in many 
of these plans to make them appropriate for the needs of pro- 
fessional staff members of publicly supported institutions of 
higher education : 


1. Immediate full vesting of retirement benefits, to elimi- 
nate forfeiture of employer contributions and thereby to 
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enhance transferability of academic talent throughout 
the country ; 

Increase, where necessary, the benefit schedules to a level 
commensurate with customary pension provisions made 
for college educators ; 

Take account in some way of the problems which may 
again be brought about by rising prices. 


Although the federal law permits a state university to be desig- 
nated as a separate voting unit for purposes of OASI extension, 
there may be a number of states in which action is delayed or 
prevented for one reason or another. This may bring to the fore- 
front the difference in attitude which now exists toward Social 
Security and the difference in type of retirement plan appro- 
priate for institutions of higher education, compared with public 
schools and other groups of public employees. 


Rising Costs 


Another development on which your Committee looks with 
approval is the development of protection against inflation. In 
1950 the Joint Committee of AAC and AAUP drew strong at- 
tention to the problem of inflation and its effect on retirement 
income for college educators. As an answer, and as a unique 
method, the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association estab- 
lished the College Retirement Equity Fund. This fund, de- 
signed as a compliment to the TIAA fixed dollar annuity, allows 
college staff members to invest up to half of their annuity pre- 
miums in a new common stock fund providing a variable an- 
nuity. As of the end of 1954 CREF had about 19,500 partici- 
pants in the 491 colleges and universities that have made it 
available to their staff members. The total assets of CREF are 
well over $15,000,000, invested in the common stocks of 61 dif- 
ferent companies in 14 different industries. 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance coverage must remain to a considerable degree 
the responsibility of the individual since family situations differ 
so materially. Two things can lay a substantial foundation for 
the individual’s own program. Social Security is usually con- 
sidered as a supplement to a pension plan. Actually, in many 
situations, it provides a substantial death benefit and therefore 
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it should also be recognized as an important element in a life 
insurance program. The benefits under Social Security range 
up to a maximum of $200 a month for a widow with two or more 
children under age 18 in her care. To this most colleges now 
add wholesale, collective or group life insurance for their staff 
members. By carefully designing a plan that takes cognizance 
of the survivor benefits of OASI and the death benefits pro- 
vided by a good retirement plan, the college can establish a life 
insurance program for its staff members at very low cost. It is 
the belief of your Committee that such insurance should empha- 
size the problems of the young family man by giving him the 
largest possible amount of insurance at the time he needs it. 
Typical group plans are faulty in this respect: they grade in- 
surance amounts upward by age, salary or title, rather than by 
family needs. 


Preparation for Retirement 


A great deal of attention has been given to the economic prob- 
lems of the individual at time of retirement and proportionately 
little to the psychological aspects, or to the harnessing of the 


capabilities of those staff members who must retire from full- 
time work, at a particular institution. Nor has sufficient atten- 
tion been given to the extension of services of retired members 
on a reduced basis on their own or on other campuses. The Com- 
mittee commends the experimental work that is going on at 
various colleges and universities, and hopes that more institu- 
tions will recognize the problems and opportunities of adequate 
counseling and encouragement of their staff members who have 
retired or who are nearing retirement. It is hoped that the re- 
sults of some of the experiments now going on will be written up 
for wider distribution. This is certainly one of the areas in 
which a great deal can be done in coming years. 

The Commission is informed that TIAA is currently studying 
the possibility of establishing a listing service for retired aca- 
demic talent. This registry might act simply as a clearinghouse 
to bring together interested retired or retiring individuals and 
possible employing institutions. A foundation’s support and 
the interest of AAC and AAUP in this activity might well be 
encouraged. 
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Conclusion 


The integration of Social Security with a life insurance and 
retirement program presents difficult problems at many publicly 
supported institutions. The situation is now under intensive 
study in many states. There is a strong possibility that in some 
states action cannot be taken this year and may be postponed 
indefinitely. The Committee proposes, through a study of its 
own, to develop statistics on survivor, as well as retirement, 
benefits. This will assist those institutions that wish to obtain 
Social Security coverage on a sound basis as quickly as practi- 
cable. Moreover, institutions that now have Social Security may 
well study the integration of their group insurance plan with 
the combined insurance features of their retirement plan and 
OASI. The proposed study would help them do this. 

Furthermore, for many obvious reasons, it seems timely to 
review the retirement ages which are in use in college retire- 
ment plans. The Committee believes it desirable to make a 
study of such a nature as is necessary for it to make recommen- 
dations at next year’s annual meeting of the Association. 








COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


VICTOR L. BUTTERFIELD 
PRESIDENT, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HE Commission’s perennial concern is in strengthening liberal 

education and gaining its support in society at large. In con- 
sidering the current state of affairs the Commission, while fully 
aware of the need for explaining to society at large the nature 
and importance of liberal education, is nonetheless convinced that 
it is more important at this time to address ourselves to our own 
internal tasks and responsibilities as liberal colleges. In carry- 
ing our cause to society and seeking its moral and financial sup- 
port, we must be certain that we are doing everything possible to 
justify the claims we make. 

Historically we have not always done so and currently we are 
caught in a complex of forces which unless met with both courage 
and skill can obscure our basic purpose and emasculate our ef- 
forts. It is not merely that inflation has threatened the quality 
of our offerings. It is rather that we continue to live with the 
pressures and temptations of vocational and professional inroads 
on our philosophy and offerings; that when our offerings are 
nominally liberal they are frequently in fact intellectually sterile 
and thus fail to win the minds and hearts of students; that edu- 
eators and even teachers often display a lack of profound faith 
in their calling or an inability to articulate their faith if they 
have it; that particularly in these times courage is sometimes 
lacking within our academic communities to think and speak 
freely on ‘‘controversial issues.’’ In saying this the Commission 
is not saying that by and large our liberal arts colleges have not 
done their job. On the contrary, they believe the colleges have 
meant much to the country, but if we are to gain even greater 
effectiveness and integrity, we must strive harder to keep our 
houses in order. To this end the Commission has a number of 
suggestions. 

Although we may be thankful for a good deal of self-analysis 
and experimentation in our colleges since the war, there is still 
to come a full resurgence of vital and articulated faith and life 
in many of our colleges—an atmosphere so vital that both by 
design and contagion our students may catch its spirit and come 
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to feel the relevance of learning to their intellectual and spiritual 
growth. The Commission would urge our administrators and 
our teachers to encourage further such resurgence of liberal 
enterprise in every effective way. 

First of all it is important that administrators, public relations 
officers, admissions officers and faculties themselves assert and 
reassert in their own unique ways, without compromise, that 
liberal education is not primarily a servant of vocational inter- 
ests, nor is it primarily ‘‘education for citizenship,’’ important as 
these things are. Its inescapable mandate is to make learning 
meaningful and attractive and to develop the mind as an instru- 
ment of growth in moral and spiritual stature for man in the 
exercise of responsible freedom. Only as students find the joy 
in this discovery, do we, the colleges, fulfill our task. 

In seeking this basic purpose, it is easy to forget that unless 
the liberal arts teacher personifies such meaning in his own life, 
there can be little hope for the student. It is incumbent on our 
faculties, our presidents and our trustees, therefore, to do all in 
their power not only to recruit and develop teachers of this qual- 
ity but to help them when found to nurture the necessary intel- 
lectual and spiritual vitality. This not merely calls for better 
salaries. It calls for research and study time, for the encourage- 
ment of teaching experiments and adventures in joint curricular 
enterprise of the sort to stimulate the teacher as well as the stu- 
dent. It calls for the use of all sorts of means: reading and dis- 
cussion of important books, exploring the philosophic perspec- 
tives of our various disciplines, exchanging ideas among faculties 
and doing any one of a number of other things that can encourage 
group understanding of the ends and means of cultural growth 
and enthusiasm for them. It is incumbent upon teachers to seek 
such opportunities and to respond to them when offered. It is 
only the teacher who can make liberal learning a vivid force in 
the life of the student. 

The times are peculiarly ripe for resurgence. The perplexities 
and impediments of the cataclysmic events of the past few dec- 
ades have left their scars. Although we are still in a world of 
tension, there is dawning generally a more insistent quest for 
life’s moral and spiritual meaning. The college can and must 
respond to this quest and its response will be welcomed. The 
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educator and the teacher by meeting the challenge can recapture 
the dignity and the commitment worthy of their calling. 

Since opportunities in the teaching profession are greater than 
they have been for many years, particularly with the coming 
surge of enrolments, it is imperative that our faculties make a 
sustained effort to urge as many as possible of their ablest stu- 
dents to commit themselves to the teaching profession. 

Finally, if we are to fulfill our obligations as suggested, we 
need in addition the courage not to temporize with the forces 
that would curb the free growth of the human spirit. In these 
days of concern that society and its forces are intimidating the 
thoughts and expressions necessary to spiritual growth, we betray 
our trust if we fail to speak freely, if responsibly, what we think, 
in the classroom and in the community. People may be hurt for 
doing so. It is incumbent on teachers and students to take some 
of the risks inherent in the exercise of freedom, but it is also the 
responsibility of boards of trustees and of presidents to support 
teachers and students in doing so. To perpetuate freedom we 
have to practice it. 

The Commission is on record in acknowledging the need for 
explaining to society at large the nature and importance of liberal 
education. The problem of the most effective way of doing so 
with limited resources is a highly complicated one. The Com- 
mission recommends the establishment of a continuing sub-com- 
mittee of its members to carry on studies and to work with the 
staff of the Association in finding ways and means by which these 
problems can be kept before both professional organizations and 
the public at large. 


Appendiz 

Second agenda for further consideration of the Committee: 
suggestions as to external agencies or devices by which the 
ends and means of liberal education could be carried to society 
at large 


1. Consulting with the Commission on Colleges and Industry 
as to whether they are selling the liberal idea to business and 
industry, as well as selling business and industry on the idea of 
the liberal arts product. 

2. Using the College English Association, already reported to 
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be doing a good job, along with other learned society enterprises, 
in interpreting to the public the purposes of their disciplines. 

3. Setting up sub-committees of the Commission to work with 
people engaged in secondary education and people in graduate 
education, also possibly to collaborate more closely with the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. 

4. Using state or regional education associations that are espe- 
cially committed to liberal or general education programs. 

5. Setting up sub-committees to study various possibilities such 
as developing a panel of advocates of liberal education that could 
be invited to campuses to discuss problems with administrators 
and faculty members, or making a study of how weak depart- 
ments have been strengthened. 

6. Finding ways and means of getting discussions of humanities 
and social sciences on the air in much the same way as the science 
people have done. 








COMMISSION ON PRE-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


0. P. KRETZMANN 
PRESIDENT, VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


OUR Commission conducted two meeting during the past year : 

one at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Association in 
Cincinnati in January, 1954 and the second in Washington on 
January 11, 1955. 

During 1954 the work of the Commission was concerned with 
two areas. With the valued assistance of a few young instruc- 
tors on the campus of one of our member colleges the Commission 
was able to keep abreast of the current literature in its field of 
responsibility. In addition a number of contacts were made with 
individual institutions for the purpose of fostering local study 
of the problems committed to your Commission. It has been 
encouraging to note that the past year has also witnessed increas- 
ing interest in a further definition of pre-professional education 
and its relation to the traditional liberal arts curriculum. 

Members of the Association will recall that in our 1954 report 
we devoted considerable attention to the book by Professors Sever- 
inghaus, Carman and Cadbury entitled ‘‘Preparation for Medi- 
cal Education in the Liberal Arts College.’’ We felt that this 
thorough study marked a valuable contribution to understanding 
of the relationship of the undergraduate college to the profes- 
sional school. Our experience during the past year has verified 
this judgment. The authors report that they have received hun- 
dreds of letters from deans and presidents indicating that the 
influence of their report is discernible on many campuses. Our 
own correspondence confirms these reports. In addition, the vari- 
ous chapters of Alpha Epsilon Delta, pre-medical honor society, 
have been using the Severinghaus-Carman-Cadbury report as a 
seminar text. Your Commission understands that regional con- 
ferences are being conducted in at least four communities early 
this year for the purpose of considering the first results of this 
splendid analysis of our problems in the field of pre-medical 
education. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the authors of 
‘*Preparation for Medical Education in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege’’ have been influenced by Sir Walter Moberly’s book ‘‘ Crisis 
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in the University’’ (1949). Since this remarkable volume almost 
immediately received world-wide attention, it may be desirable 
again to call attention to it and to point to its challenging and 
stimulating criticism of many phases of higher education, both 
here and abroad. 

As we indicated earlier, one of the most significant reflections 
of the growing interest in the purposes of pre-professional educa- 
tion has been the endeavor of a number of colleges to conduct a 
survey of the careers of their own graduates in medical schools. 
One of the most noteworthy to come to our attention is the study 
now being conducted by the faculty of Oberlin College. Your 
Commission has seen a copy of the questionnaires addressed to 
the professional schools and finds them most accurate and thor- 
ough. It is our conviction that any liberal arts college which has 
a considerable number of pre-professional and especially pre- 
medical students would profit by examination of the question- 
naires used by Oberlin College. We understand that, in addition 
to these questionnaires, teams of four members of the faculty are 
visiting the medical schools in which their graduates are enrolled 
and conducting interviews with the administrators and instruc- 
tors in those schools. They also have a very interesting schedule 
for these conferences. 

In general your Commission feels that theoretically there is a 
great and growing agreement between liberal arts colleges and 
professional schools concerning the content and methods of pre- 
professional education. Certainly the situation seems to be much 
clearer and better than it was several years ago. On the other 
hand, there is evidence that with all the good will on both levels 
there is still much work to be done. By its very nature the entire 
situation requires continued vigilance. It is still necessary to 
translate theory into practice, and good will into sound techniques 
and procedures. 

Some of our liberal arts colleges still feel that in order to attract 
students to their pre-professional curricula they must succumb 
to the vast and articulate pressure for the vocational and the 
‘*practical.’’ They overlook the fact that leaders in all the pro- 
fessions, as well as in business and industry, have openly and 
eloquently said that they would like to have men and women who 
are thoroughly trained in the traditional liberal arts. The inter- 
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est of America’s business leaders in the liberal arts is a significant 
by-product of the work of our state associations who are approach- 
ing leaders of American industry for direct support of our pri- 
vate, independent and church-related colleges. It is evident, of 
course, that a liberal arts education in itself is no substitute for 
professional competence. It is, however, an inevitable ingredient 
in the highest form of professional success. In a world as com- 
plex as the world of the twentieth century, where almost every 
act has inevitable social implications, early and narrow speciali- 
zation is tragic in its results for our society. 

Our liberal arts colleges would do well to remember again and 
again the definition of a liberal education as proposed nearly ten 
years ago by the Association’s committee on ‘‘The Restatement 
of the Nature and Aims of a Liberal Education’’: ‘‘Men and 
women are liberally educated to the degree that they are literate 
and articulate in verbal discourse, in the language of the arts, in 
the symbolic language of science; informed concerning their 
social and spiritual environment and concerning their relation- 
ship thereto as individuals; sensitive to all the values that endow 
life with meaning and significance, and able to understand the 
present and the perspective of the past and the future, and to 
decide and act as responsible moral beings.’’ To translate these 
basic aims into academic methods and procedures is the great, 
continuing and highest task of the liberal arts college. 

On the other hand, we must also report that an appreciable 
number of students in professional schools, especially in business, 
engineering and medicine, have informed your Commission that 
there is still a marked difference between the policy of the presi- 
dents and deans of some schools and the procedure of admissions 
committees and officers. It is evident, of course, that these com- 
mittees and officers are not to be criticized for the scrupulous care 
with which they examine the scientific and specifically pre-pro- 
fessional qualifications of their students. They are acting under 
various pressures which, standing alone, they find it difficult to 
resist. Since these reports from the professional schools are not 
isolated instances but quite general, your Commission respect- 
fully urges that our colleagues in the professional schools give 
attention to practical implementation of the general philosophy 
on which we all agree in their admission policies. The Commis- 
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sion understands that this is already being done at some of our 
leading professional schools and that deans and other academic 
officers are conferring regularly with the committees on admis- 
sion. We are informed that the University of Chicago is inaugu- 
rating a definite and far-reaching program along these lines. 

During the past year your Commission has also become increas- 
ingly aware of a paradox in our seemingly highly specialized 
society. Dean Victor A. Rapport of Wayne University, chair- 
man of a similar committee of the American Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans, has called our attention to the fact that the flow of 
trained men and women from one field to another is increasing 
rather than decreasing. Our colleagues will recall that several 
years ago Dael Wolfle reported for a commission on ‘‘ America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent.’’ One of the results of that 
commission’s study indicated that there was much less correlation 
between a student’s major in college and his occupation than 
might be expected (pp. 48ff). The more broadly men and women 
are educated for the acceptance of responsibility in society, the 
more easily will they be able to move from one area of activity to 
another. In a seemingly specialized world, the man or woman 
with a prematurely specialized training does not fit as well as the 
person whose education has made him more flexible and mobile. 

Your Commission has been happy to note the progress of the 
Commission on Teacher Education. We believe that this is one 
of the fields in which the liberal arts college should become in- 
creasingly active. We have become more and more concerned 
with the education of teachers on the college level. With the 
rising flood tide of students confronting us during the next dec- 
ade, it is our conviction that it is more necessary than ever before 
that especially those who teach the pre-professional courses, par- 
ticularly the sciences, should be thoroughly trained in the liberal 
arts. Such teachers would be of marked value in broadening the 
training and outlook of the men and women who are entering our 
highly specialized profession. 

We have noted with interest and approval that several medical 
schools along the eastern seaboard are now accepting students 
who have majored in the humanities and social studies rather 
than in scientific fields such as chemistry and biology. We be- 
lieve that this bold experimentation by these professional schools 
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deserves grateful recognition. It is hoped that more schools 
throughout the nation will follow their example. 

Your Commission also respectfully recommends that the time 
has come for a thorough restudy of the requirements for the tra- 
ditional Ph.D. Many of our colleagues in administration have 
informed us that it is becoming increasingly difficult to find com- 
petent instructors to teach general courses. It has been suggested 
again and again that a new degree or a different interpretation 
of the Ph.D. should become a part of the American educational 
scene. The requirements for such a degree would lie more in 
the area of teaching competence, particularly for liberal arts col- 
leges, and less in specialization. There can be no doubt that our 
colleges need now, more than ever before, men and women who 
are well and widely trained. It is not sufficient to have courses 
in our catalogues that look toward the height and depth of the 
liberal arts tradition: we must also have powerful minds that are 
aware of the interrelatedness of knowledge, the value of the lib- 
eral arts and the comprehensiveness of view that they engender, 
which will become increasingly important in the years that lie 
before us. We believe that a new approach to the traditional 
concept of the Ph.D. degree in the academic world would be of 
very great value in the solution of some of the problems that 
confront us. 

Finally, we would like to repeat our recommendation of last 
year that your Commission be instructed to meet with representa- 
tives of the American Bar Association, the American Medical 
Association, the Association of American Law Schools, the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges and such other organiza- 
tions as may be necessary. Representatives of the appropriate 
committee of the American Conference of Academic Deans should 
also be present at such a meeting. Your Commission feels that 
such a conference arranged under the guidance of our Executive 
Director would be of real value in achieving further understand- 
ing and cooperation between the professional schools and our 
undergraduate colleges. 








COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


LOUIS J. LONG, Actine CHAIRMAN 
PRESIDENT, WELLS COLLEGE 


1E Commission on Public Relations met at 9:30 A.M., Janu- 
ary 11, 1955. In the absence of President Marvin, President 
Long acted as chairman. 

Present were: President Carl R. Woodward, Brother J. Am- 
brose, Dean E. A. Bailey representing President Waights G. 
Henry, Jr., Mr. Max Farrington representing President C. H. 
Marvin, President Louis J. Long. Sitting as invited guests were 
four representatives of the American College Public Relations 
Association; Dr. Arthur L. Brandon, Mr. John P, DeCamp, Mr. 
James W. Armsey and Mr. Francis C. Pray. 

The Commission heard the report of a sub-committee which 
had met the previous day as a joint committee with the above- 
named members of the American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

The Commission discussed and, on motion duly made and 
seconded, adopted the report and directed that it be incorporated 


in the report of the Commission to the Association as hereinafter 
stated : 


Report of the Joint Sub-committee of the Association of 
American Colleges and the American College Public Re- 
lations Association, January 10, 1955, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Present: Brother J. Ambrose, St. Mary’s College 

(Minnesota) 

President Louis J. Long, Wells College, Chairman 

Dr. Arthur L. Brandon, Director of University Relations, 
University of Minnesota 

Mr. James W. Armsey, Assistant to the Chancellor, 
New York University 

Mr. John P. DeCamp, Director of Public Relations, 
University of Cincinnati 

Mr. Francis C. Pray, Public Relations Counselor, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Absent: President Robert C. Grier, Erskine College. 

I. The Sub-committee was asked to consider : 

A. The financial arrangements between the Association 
of American Colleges and the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association, and 
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B. The recommendations contained in the 1953 Report 
of the Commission on Public Relations (pp. 130-132, 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
March, 1953). 

. The Sub-committee recommends that the cooperative ar- 
rangement between the two Associations, as outlined in 
a joint memorandum of June 28, 1951, be continued with 
the following modifications : 

A. That no financial subsidy be provided by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and 

B. That the previous arrangement for office space be 
continued until August 31, 1956. 

. After consideration of the 1953 report, the Sub-commit- 
tee recommends its continuance as general policy and 
adds the following recommendations : 

A. That a permanent sub-committee of the Commission 
on Publie Relations be appointed to work with a 
similar committee of the American College Public 
Relations Association as a Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations and that this committee be composed 
of six members, three from each Association, to serve 
staggered terms of three years; 

. That this committee serve in an advisory counseling 
capacity to the Association of American Colleges 
through the Association’s Commission on Public 
Relations ; 

. That, from the Commission’s Report of 1953, the 
Association of American Colleges give first and em- 
phatic attention to the development of a public rela- 
tions program designed ‘‘to attract more people to 
college and university teaching’’ (Section I, Para- 
graph 4 of the 1953 report) ; and 

. That direct and continuing attention be given to the 
public relations problems inherent in our attempt 
to preserve academic freedom (Sections III and IV 
of the 1953 report). 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


RUSSELL D. COLE 
PRESIDENT, CORNELL COLLEGE 


HE Commission on Teacher Education is quite sensitive to 

the fact that the institutions of higher education which com- 
prise the membership of the Association have a large stake, not 
only historically and currently but also for the future, in teacher 
preparation. While the Association has not sought for itself 
membership in accrediting bodies, it has been concerned that 
the accrediting machinery and procedures allow for the diversity 
which characterizes the membership of this Association and per- 
mit our members to continue to make their specific and unique 
contribution to the preparation of elementary, secondary and 
college teachers. The Commission is mindful that teaching is a 
profession, that the standards of the profession should be high 
and that every effort should be exerted for improvement in 
teacher preparation. The record of the colleges of this Asso- 


ciation will stand close scrutiny, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, in the field of teacher preparation. 
Your Commission reports on three matters of importance. 


I. The baccalaureate origin of college teachers 


Dean Frank Kille, who has been directing a pilot study on this 
subject for the Commission, reported that, in 48 colleges with 
some 3,800 faculty members, approximately 1.3% received their 
baccalaureate degrees from unaccredited colleges, 2.8% from 
teachers colleges, 3.5% from technical and professional schools, 
9% from foreign universities and 23.4% from the college in 
which they now teach. The remainder received their under- 
graduate degrees from 397 different colleges. 

Though the 48 colleges do not represent an adequate sampling 
of the universities and colleges of the country, the Commission 
believes that the results of this study are of sufficient interest to 
warrant a more thorough exploration and that such a survey 
would be of value as a bench mark for comparison in the years 
ahead, when mounting enrolments may greatly change the com- 
position of faculties. 
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Your Commission is recommending to the Board of Directors 
that this study be continued and that the necessary funds to 
underwrite it be sought. 


Il. A program to help meet the demand for college 
teachers in the years ahead 


Under a grant from the Hazen Foundation, a special explora- 
tory committee of the Association met on December 15 to discuss 
the possibility of a program looking toward (1) identifying, (2) 
encouraging, (3) assisting and (4) placing prospective college 
teachers in view of the increased needs in the years ahead. 

Out of this meeting came a proposal for the identification and 
development of college teachers. This proposal, aimed at partici- 
pation of all member colleges of the Association and support in 
part by outside funds, was approved in principle as a basic plan 
of operation and referred to the Board of Directors for imple- 
mentation. 


III. Statement of principles relative to professional 
accreditation 


A year ago your Commission recommended that there be no 
precipitate action either by the Association of American Colleges 
or by individual institutions relative to the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. The National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting has indicated it will issue a statement on 
March 18, 1955 relative to the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation recommends that the following statement of principles 
relative to professional education be approved and transmitted 
to the National Commission on Accrediting as the official position 
of the Association. 

Much of the strength of American higher education has come 
out of its diversity. This diversity is the result of the relative 
independence of educational institutions both public and private 
in the determination of their curricula and the administration of 
their programs. Essential to this diversity and independence 
has been the traditional practice of placing responsibility for 
the supervision of education at the local and state levels rather 
than at the national level. 
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The Commission on Teacher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges has been examining the structure and pro- 
posed program of the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and considering the relationship of NCATE 
to American higher education as a whole. In the light of its 
deliberations and in view of the facts above stated, the Commis- 
sion proposes to the Association the following statement of prin- 
ciples. 

1. The broad objectwes of higher education as a whole 
should continue to be the framework within which any spe- 
cialized area of education at the professional level should 
be accredited. 

2. Although the advice and participation of non-institu- 
tional agencies may be advisable, accreditation of the pro- 
grams of higher education with which the members of the 
Association of American Colleges are concerned can be effec- 
tively and democratically achieved only by an institutionally 
controlled accreditation procedure. 

3. The accrediting of higher education or any specialized 
area thereof should be kept at the local rather than at the 
national level. The present system of approval of education 
programs by the departments of education of the several 
states, and the present system of accreditation by regional 
associations, are in conformity with this principle. 

The Commission proposes that the Association of American 
Colleges adopt this statement of principles as embodying the posi- 
tion of the Association on questions of teacher education and the 
accrediting thereof. The Commission repeats its recommenda- 
tion of last year that all matters of professional accreditation be 
referred to the National Commission on Accrediting and requests 
that this report be transmitted to NCA, so that NCA, in its de- 
liberations with regard to NCATE, may be informed of the con- 
victions and desires of the Association and its member institu- 


tions. 








COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LAW 550 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


HE membership of the Association of American Colleges, at 

its Annual Meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12-14, 1954, 
authorized the Committee on Public Law 550 to seek an amend- 
ment that would provide for: 


a. The separate identification and payment of subsistence 
allowances to veterans and of educational cost-grants to 
institutions ; 

The establishment of equal subsistence allowances for 
veterans ; 

The establishment of equal educational cost-grants for 
institutions; and 

A subsistence allowance for Korean veterans which takes 
cognizance of the increase in living costs since the be- 
ginning of the Korean conflict. 


With the assistance of Congressman William L. Springer of 


Illinois, and following conferences with educational leaders and 
the heads of the major veterans’ organizations, an amendment 
was introduced in the House of Representatives on May 20, 1954 
(H.R. 9235). An identical measure was subsequently intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator John Cooper of Kentucky (S. 
3548). 

The amendment in effect continued all present veteran educa- 
tional benefits ($110 per month for single veterans) and, in ad- 
dition, provided for a partial educational cost-grant to be paid 
directly to the college or university in the amount of $30 per 
month for each veteran pursuing a full-time course and propor- 
tionately lesser amounts for those taking part-time programs. 
The cost-grant was to be paid irrespective of whether the college 
charged tuition, and when tuition or fees were charged, the cost- 
grant was to be used to reduce student costs. The amendment 
followed the instructions given the Committee at the Cincinnati 
meetings, (a) by increasing veteran benefits, (b) by separating 
subsistence from educational costs and (c) by ‘‘treating all vet- 
erans and institutions alike.’’ 

Hearings were held before the sub-committee on Education 
and Training, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Repre- 
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sentatives on June 15 and 16, 1954. Those testifying for the 
amendment included John J. Theobald, President of Queens 
College and representative of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York; Louis T. Benezet, President of Alle- 
gheny College; the Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, President 
of the College of St. Thomas; John E. Fields, Vice President of 
the University of Southern California; G. J. Morgan of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Carl Closs of Kent State University, and 
James Starrs, St. John’s University of Brooklyn, three students 
representing their various campus veteran organizations; Wil- 
liam P. Tolley, Chancellor of Syracuse University, chairman of 
the Committee. 

Those testifying against the Amendment included G. H. Bird- 
sall, Assistant Administrator for Legislation of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; 8. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare; Charles E. Eckert, 
Legislative Attorney, Office of the Comptroller General; Francis 
H. Horn, representing Association for Higher Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, and Bernard H. Ehrlick, repre- 
sentative of the National Association and Council of Business 
Schools and the National Federation of Private School Asso- 
ciations. 

Shortly after the hearings were held, Congressman Springer 
advised the Committee to present its case directly to the White 
House. An appointment was made with Sherman Adams, Sec- 
retary to the President. Those representing the Association at 
the White House Conference were Albert C. Jacobs, President 
of Trinity College; Harry C. Carman of Columbia University; 
Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director of the Association of 
American Colleges; John J. Meng and Harry L. Levy of Hunter 
College; John J. Theobald and William P. Tolley. 

On August 3, 1954, the Chairman of the Committee was ad- 
vised that the President had referred the Association’s appeal 
to the Commissioner of Education and that the latter, after re- 
viewing the arguments, had declined to modify his original op- 
position. Failing to get White House support, the Committee 
agreed that it should not press Congressman Springer and Sen- 
ator Cooper to pursue the matter further in the 83rd Congress. 

A number of observations, based on the experience of the Com- 
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mittee over the last two years, should be called to the Associa- 
tion’s attention. 
(1) Public Law 610 does three things: 


a) Extends from two to three years the period after 
severance from the armed services during which the 
veteran may apply for benefits under P.L. 550. 

b) Extends from seven to eight years the period after 
severance from the armed services during which the 
veteran may receive benefits under P.L. 550. 

c) Extends from nine to thirteen years the period after 
the end of hostilities during which vocational re- 
habilitation benefits may be paid to wounded vet- 
erans. 


In our view, neither the substance nor the form of educational 
benefits for men and women drawn into the armed services is to 
be found in the original P.L. 550. It is not a satisfactory piece 
of veteran or educational legislation. The long-range problem 
of educational assistance for veterans has not been settled. Your 
Committee desires to be discharged. If it is, it reeommends the 
appointment of a new committee, limited in size, to work with 
government, veteran and educational organizations in attempt- 
ing to solve this and similar problems. 

(2) The effort of the Association to amend the Law brought 
about a sharp difference of opinion between the Committee on 
P. L. 550 and the Committee on Relationships of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Federal Government of the American Council on 
Education. A majority of the ACE Committee opposed any 
change in the Law. The two committees met together however 
during the winter and spring of this year and the result was a 
mail questionnaire to all colleges and universities to determine 
institutional attitudes. Raymond Walters, President of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and William P. Tolley acted as a committee 
of two to formulate the questionnaire and provide supporting 
data for ‘‘pro’’ and ‘‘con’’ positions. 

The results of the questionnaire were summarized by Higher 
Education and National Affairs, June 10, 1954. 


‘*To determine the extent to which higher education would 
support this proposal, the American Council on Education, 
by direction of its Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, conducted in May 
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a poll of four-year colleges and universities and of constitu- 
ent member organizations. The Council polled 1328 insti- 
tutions and 77 constituent member organizations, asking 
whether or not ‘‘the proposed amendment should be sup- 
ported by higher education.’’ Replies were received, as of 
June 1, from 646 institutions (48.6%) and 25 organizations 
(32.5%). Twelve replies from institutions and five replies 
from organizations were not tabulated because they indi- 
cated no opinion. 

Of the institutions, 71.3% voted in favor of higher edu- 
cation’s supporting the amendment, while 28.7% voted 
against. Of the constituent members of the Council voting 
(i.e., national and regional educational associations), 65.0% 
voted for and 35.0% against the proposal. 

Of those institutions under publie control voting, 45.5% 
are in favor of the amendment while 84.3% of the privately 
controlled institutions voting favor the amendment. In 
terms of size of student body: of those institutions with less 
than 1,000 students, 80.9% favor the amendment; of those 
with between 1,000 and 3,000 students, 67.6% favor the 
amendment; and of institutions with student bodies in ex- 
cess of 3,000, 41.5% are in favor. 

Not included in this poll were the junior colleges, which 
represent some 28% of higher education institutions. Their 
views are being polled separately and will be announced 
soon. 

Organizations ‘‘for’’: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, American Association of Theological Schools, 
Association of American Colleges, Bureau of Professional 
Education and Colleges of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, Educational Records Bureau, Jesuit Educational 
Association, National Catholic Educational Association, 
National Council of Teachers of English, National League 
for Nursing, Southern Regional Education Board, Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., U. 8. National Student Association. 

Organizations ‘‘against’’: Association for Higher Educa- 
tion (NEA), Association of Accredited Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, National Association of State Universi- 
ties, State Universities Association, American Association of 
Junior Colleges.’’ 


The results of the questionnaire would seem to justify your 
Committee’s contention that the majority of institutions favored 
a change in the law, and that the position of the ACE Committee 
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on Relationships did not reflect the attitude of the institutions 
of higher education. 

(3) On the question of whether the law tends to encourage 
enrolment in publicly supported institutions, Commissioner 
Brownell testified, June 16, 1954: 


**that in the nation as a whole, of the male Korean veterans 
entering college for the first time in the fall of 1953, 58.7% 
chose publicly controlled institutions, while of the male 
non-veterans entering college for the first time, 59.3% chose 
publicly controlled institutions. When these first-time stu- 
dents are classified into those attending full-time and those 
attending part-time, there is a 4.4% advantage to the pub- 
licly controlled institutions among full-time students, and 
a 22.9% disadvantage to the publicly controlled institutions 
among part-time students. The part-time group is rela- 
tively small—only about 15% of all first-time students.’’ 


The Association’s committee felt that the first-time, full-time 


enrolment was the more consequential figure of the two! It 
said, in part: 


‘‘This survey (referring to the enrollment report by the 
U. 8. Office of Education) shows that 58.7% of the NON 
VETERANS and 63.1% of the KOREAN VETERANS 
were enrolled in publicly supported colleges... . P. L. 550 
has accelerated the imbalance between public and private 
institutions.’’ 


Clearly, the two positions are matters of judgment stemming 
from identical facts. Two things however are apparent from 
the two conclusions: (a) those who favor a change in the law 
should do all in their power to persuade the Commissioner to re- 
examine the position he took shortly after assuming office; (b) 
the Office of Education should be requested to conduct an annual 
enrolment survey for as long as P. L. 550 shall be in operation. 
This should be done for the purpose of detecting enrolment 
trends and because it would provide helpful information should 
the Congress later be faced with the question of federal scholar- 
ships and lump-sum payments. 

(4) The Committee believes that it should have kept veteran 
students more adequately informed. Early in June, after Dr. 
Harry L. Levy had been loaned to the Committee by the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City, a questionnaire was sent 
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to the colleges seeking veteran reaction. Even on short notice, 
and despite the summer vacation, 133 different college student- 
veteran organizations in 36 states voted for the amendment. 
Only one expressed opposition. Individually, 7,710 students, in 
a matter of days, voted affirmatively; 86 opposed. There was, 
the Committee felt, abundant evidence that the Korean veteran 
student, hard pressed for dollars in the presence of increased 
living and educational costs, wanted and needed more financial 
help. He simply didn’t know how to seek it. Certainly he was 
inadequately organized. Should a similar situation arise in the 
future, it is to be hoped that both educators’ and veterans’ or- 
ganizations will keep in touch with veteran students. 

In summarizing the situation, we call your attention to an 
article by Benjamin 8. Fine in the October 24, 1954 issue of 
The New York Times, entitled ‘‘Korean War Veterans Are Not 
Flocking to Colleges as They Were Expected To Do.’’ Dr. Fine 
included other reasons for the failure of the Korean veteran to 
go to college and the full text is recommended reading. The 
quoted portion applies directly to this report. Dr. Fine said 
in part: 


‘‘When World War II ended, the campuses of United 
States colleges and universities were flooded with former 
servicemen, taking advantage of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
The bill, enacted in 1944, gave every academically qualified 
veteran the means of getting a college education—free 
tuition up to $500 a year, plus monthly maintenance grants 
ranging from $75 to $120. With this incentive, well over 
1,500,000 World War II veterans were attending college by 
1947-48. 

This year, with the Korean war resolved and 80,000 
servicemen being released monthly from the armed forces, 
college administrators expected a similar flood of veterans 
using the benefits of the revised G. I. bill, enacted in 1952 
for the sake of Korean War veterans. But the expected 
rush has failed to take place. Although around 3,000,000 
servicemen have been discharged since the Korean outbreak 
and 835,000 have applied for educational benefits, only 200,- 
000 Korean veterans are in college full time this fall. An- 
other 50,000 are attending part time. This 10% veteran 
enrollment of 2,500,000 is minute in comparison with the 
75 to 90% veterans which many colleges recorded among 
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their male student bodies in the years just after World 
War II. 

Why are so relatively few veterans taking advantage of 
the new G.I. bill?’ And how can the situation be improved? 

Interviews with leaders in the educational field—repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration, United States 
Office of Education, National Education Association, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and National Catholic Welfare 
Conference—suggested various factors. Among those most 
commonly mentioned, although not agreed to by all the edu- 
cational spokesmen interviewed by this writer, are these: 

The present method of direct payment to the veterans 
has not been as attractive as the old method. While un- 
der the 1944 bill the Government took care of the tuition 
costs, the 1952 measure requires veterans to pay all ex- 
penses out of the $110 to $160 they receive for nine months 
a year. This new method was adopted to eliminate, if pos- 
sible, the ‘‘fly-by-night’’ schools that sprang up, charging 
inflated tuition fees, in the path of the old bill. Also, legis- 
lators hoped, the new provisions would reduce the colleges’ 
bookkeeping chores. 

But besides restricting enrolments, the new, less generous 
provisions also have resulted in increased veteran student 
drop-outs, particularly among married veterans. There has 
been a drift toward the free public institutions. Sixty-three 
per cent of the Korean veterans are enrolled in publicly sup- 
ported colleges. 

There has been agitation among college officials to change 
the act and give the veterans more money. In addition to 
their monthly allotment, the Government would pay $30 a 
month toward tuition costs; the veterans would make up the 
difference, as the average private liberal arts eollege today 
charges almost twice that much for tuition. In supporting 
the Springer amendment (H.R. 9235) for the G. I. change, 
the Association of American Colleges said that while it 
might not be a perfect solution, it was a significant step in 
the right direction. The Association held that it was fair 
to the veteran and all classes of educational institutions, 
and provided a pattern for future reference in respect to 
veteran legislation.’’ 


We should not forget or lightly dismiss the questions that 
caused the Association to become active initially in regard to 
P. L. 550. The ‘‘ Korean episode’’ may be over but the problem 
of educational benefits for men and women in the armed services 
remains. How should they be treated? Is the lump-sum pay- 
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ment fair to the veteran and to the institution? Does it ac- 
celerate enrolment in the low-tuition schools without providing 
some financial assistance from the federal government which 
stimulates the enrolment? Is it a form of ‘‘double taxation’’? 
And then there is the question of a quite different type—should 
this Association establish a permanent committee that would be 
prepared to examine all pending legislation, and to work with all 
other agencies in a continuing effort to find a more satisfactory 
solution? Many other educational organizations have such a 
group. This committee believes it would be appropriate for our 
Association. 

I would be remiss in my responsibility as chairman of the 
Committee if I did not express my appreciation to all who served 
and worked over the last two years. The Committee’s thanks 
also go to the Association membership that always responded 
when we sought their help. A special word of praise should 
be said for John E, Fields, Vice President of the University of 
Southern California, the Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, Presi- 
dent of the College of St. Thomas, and Kenneth G. Bartlett, Vice 
President of Syracuse University, who represented us in the very 
early summer of 1952 and who came within a single vote of sepa- 
rating subsistence from educational costs; to John J. Theobald, 
President of Queens College, and John J. Meng, Administrative 
Dean of Hunter College, who were largely responsible for the 
type of amendment that was finally introduced; to Harry L. 
Levy of Hunter College, who was especially helpful in May, 
June and July and who organized the vote from student-veteran 
organizations ; to Doctors Guy E. Snavely and Theodore A. Dist- 
ler who were always ready to assist and to provide important 
help by the members of their staff. Most of all we express our ap- 
preciation to Congressman William L. Springer, whose faith in 
the democratic process and desire to give veterans all reasonable 
help in acquiring an education was the keynote of everything 
our committee attempted. He made a lasting impression on 
all of us. 





MEETING OF PRESIDENTS’ WIVES 


MARIAN P. ANDERSON 
WIFE OF PRESIDENT, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


HE customary meeting of Presidents’ Wives was called to 

order at 9:30 A.M., Wednesday, January 12, 1955 by Mrs. 
R. H. Fitzgerald, wife of the retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the executive 
secretary of the group, Mrs. Theodore A. Distler, wife of the 
Executive Director of the Association, and were unanimously 
approved. 

The only item of business to be transacted was the choice of a 
hostess for the next Annual Meeting to be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Since the new President of the Association, Very 
Reverend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, is a celibate, it was agreed 
that Mrs. Ethan A. H. Shepley, wife of the Acting President of 
Washington University in St. Louis, should be asked to assume 
the responsibility. 

Each of the more than 60 ladies present then introduced her- 
self with a brief reference to her husband’s college. 

The speaker of the morning, Mrs. 8. G. Khaliq, wife of the 
Educational and Cultural Attaché of the Embassy of Pakistan, 
was introduced by Mrs. Hurst R. Anderson, wife of the Presi- 
dent of American University in Washington, D. C. 

Our charming guest gave an informative and delightful talk 
about Pakistan, telling of its historic origin and the nature of 
the country but particularly captivating her audience with a 
vivid picture of the life of Pakistani women, their courtship, 
their wedding ceremonies and festivities, their home life and 
their dress. Mrs. Khaliq used the lovely, colorful sari she was 
wearing to demonstrate how a sari is worn. Her sympathetic 
understanding of people, her sincerity and her humor won the 
hearts of us all. 

The meeting then adjourned and the group was joined by 
women presidents and other ladies who had been invited along 
with the Presidents’ Wives to visit the White House and be re- 
ceived by the First Lady. The group of more than 120 ladies 
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was most graciously received by Mrs. Eisenhower and after- 
wards taken on a tour of the principal reception rooms. Every- 
body was delighted by the warm personal friendliness with which 
Mrs. Eisenhower greeted each one of her guests, none of whom 
will ever forget this red-letter day. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Eisenhower’s personal staff, the 
ladies were able to keep their admission cards which will adorn 
many a personal or college scrapbook. 

After the reception at the White House, many of the group 
reassembled for an informal luncheon at which they hal the op- 
portunity of forming a closer personal acquaintance with our 
guest speaker, Mrs. Khaliq. 





REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


THEODORE A. DISTLER 


HIS report is made on behalf of both the Executive Director 

Emeritus and myself, since the horses were switched in the 
middle of the stream on July Ist. I want at the outset to ex- 
press my deep personal appreciation of the fine work that Dr. 
Snavely carried on during the first six months of the year just 
passed and of his continuing helpfulness in conferring with me 
and filling in much needed background for the neophyte. 

Hardly a week goes by in which there are not at least one or 
two important meetings of other bodies where the voice of this 
Association needs to be heard. It has been both a privilege and 
a pleasure to me as Executive Director to attend these meetings 
and I have striven to ensure that the agencies and organizations 
concerned are aware of the fact that our Association not only 
desires to cooperate but has ideas worthy of their attention. 

Your Board of Directors judged that it would be helpful to 
create a council of ex-presidents of the Association who might be 
called together from time to time to assist in shaping the program 
of the Association. On November 16, 1954, ten former presidents 
met in Washington for a one-day meeting which produced valu- 
able recommendations for the future of the Association. Some 
of the suggestions made have already been acted on by the Board 
of Directors and others are under consideration for long-range 
planning. 

The Board also thought it advisable to hold an annual meeting 
with the chairmen of the various commissions and to constitute 
this group, together with the Board itself, as a problems, and poli- 
cies committee of the Association. The group will in large meas- 
ure determine the type of programs we are to undertake in the 
coming years. 

Thirdly, the Board of Directors authorized the President of 
the Association to appoint a small legislative committee. Here- 
tofore we have attempted to formulate our stand on legislative 
issues through a series of ad hoc committees. Your Board came 
to the conclusion that a standing committee, kept constantly 
informed of pending and proposed legislation, would provide a 
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better means of effective action on legislative matters affecting 
the purposes and interests of our Association. 

Meanwhile the several commissions have been at work on the 
problems arising in their respective fields. Some of their work 
has consisted in taking action in pursuance of decisions of the 
Association; some will result in recommendations to the Asso- 
ciation for further action. 

Among the principal matters of substance that have engaged 
the attention of your Officers is the possible development of a 
program of American Studies. Immediately before and during 
the last war, many colleges and universities set up study pro- 
grams having as their central theme one or other of the major 
cultural regions of the world. The desirability of such studies 
is apparent when one reflects on the position of world leadership 
that our nation has assumed. But the assumption of leadership 
is a sign that we have come of age, and our coming of age as a 
nation marks in turn the emergence of a distinctive American 
culture. Nor is it possible to arrive at an understanding of the 
world at large without the frame of reference provided by an 
intelligent and critical understanding of one’s own cultural pat- 
tern. Considerable numbers of people have consequently be- 
come interested in exploring the possibility of setting up in 
American colleges a new program of regional studies which 
would take account of our history, our political and social insti- 
tutions, our literature, art and music, indeed our whole culture. 
The Board of Directors believes that the Association can make a 
significant contribution towards the development of such a pro- 
gram. As a first step, the President has been authorized to 
appoint a committee to study the whole problem and if possible 
to devise a program that will command the financial support nec- 
essary to enable it to be adopted in our colleges and universities. 

In an allied field, a new Commission on International Coopera- 
tion through Education has been appointed. The Board of Di- 
rectors believes that such a commission can be extremely helpful 
in collaborating with other interested institutions with the aim 
of arranging for a continuing and increasing interchange of stu- 
dents with foreign universities. The effect of a program of stu- 
dent exchanges is one of those intangible things that cannot 
readily be measured, but those who have had experience of what 
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has already been done in this field are convinced of its great 
potential value as a means of making American ways and ideals 
better understood abroad and helping the next generation of 
Americans to a better understanding of other peoples. 

The Board of Directors has approved in principle a plan, 
called the Student Aid Plan, for new legislation to provide tax 
relief for parents of children of college age. All sectors of the 
educational field are cooperating to support the plan through 
the American Council on Education’s Committee on Relation- 
ships with the Federal Government. 

We are still very much interested in promoting the exchange 
of professorships among the institutions of our Association. 
Hitherto this development has had to yield priority to exchange 
fellowships, but we hope that in future funds will be found to 
begin at least in a modest way an exchange of professors which 
may be extremely helpful and stimulating to our member insti- 
tutions. 

Perhaps the greatest single problem confronting American 
higher education in the years immediately ahead arises from the 
prospective increase of student enrolments, which may amount 
to as much as 100% over the next 15 years. Everyone seems to 
be aware of the problem as it involves additional buildings and 
greater financial resources, but too little attention has been given 
to the future supply of college teachers. The task of furnishing 
an adequate flow of young men and women properly qualified to 
teach falls primarily on our colleges of arts and sciences. On 
December 15, 1954, thanks to a grant from the Hazen Founda- 
tion, your Association held an exploratory meeting in Washing- 
ton to discuss the possibility of setting up under the Association 
a program for the solution of this problem. A tentative pro- 
gram has been devised and discussions will soon take place with 
appropriate foundations with the aim of securing financial sup- 
port for this venture, which in the last analysis must be a grass- 
roots movement stirring every college campus in America. 

Bills for providing federal aid to education will undoubtedly 
be presented in this Congress as in the past. It is the considered 
judgment of many of us that no bill providing for general fed- 
eral scholarships should even be contemplated until a thorough- 
going survey has been made of the aid now available to students 
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in the United States. Some indeed believe that it is not lack of 
funds that is keeping some of our able young men and women 
from college but rather lack of motivation. To call for a system 
of general federal scholarships on the unsustained assumption 
that insufficient aid is available would be an untenable position 
for American educators or the Federal Government to take. 

Our colleges and the Association have been giving a great 
deal of attention to finding resources to meet current expenses. 
The development of annual giving by alumni and friends, and 
the currently increasing interest of industry in giving to col- 
leges and universities, need no elaboration. Both of these move- 
ments are gaining impetus. We hear too little, however, about 
endowments, which provide the basic strength of our private 
educational institutions in particular. They are in effect the 
only funds that an institution can count on year after year. 
It is to be regretted that most foundations are no longer pro- 
viding individual institutions with fresh capital through en- 
dowment funds. It will always be an essential function of foun- 
dations to provide money for studies of direct significance for the 
whole life of our nation as well as for educational institutions, 
but I believe that the foundations should seriously consider 
whether they have not an equal duty to support in a permanent 
way our educational institutions as such. These institutions are 
not static: they are dynamic. They are constantly re-evaluat- 
ing themselves and are striking out boldly in new ventures look- 
ing toward improvement of their programs and their methods. 
They are making a most significant contribution to our national 
life. For these institutions, endowments are the only substitute 
for the recurring funds which must be provided for our public 
institutions from the tax dollar. We must therefore increase our 
efforts to demonstrate to foundations and to individuals of means, 
the necessity for this kind of financial support for our colleges 
and universities. 

You will be pleased to know that the colleges of arts and sci- 
ences are playing an increasingly important role in the areas of 
commerce and industry. I know one large corporation engaged 
primarily in manufacturing which reports that of the thousands 
of college graduates in its employ 25% are graduates of liberal 
arts colleges. Even more striking is the fact that, of all the col- 
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lege graduates they hired in the last three years, 43% came 
from liberal arts colleges. One reads at every hand the testi- 
mony of business leaders to the effect that they are seeking the 
services of our graduates. This obviously means that the worth 
of the product we are producing is gaining recognition, not only 
in the so-called learned professions, in the healing arts and in 
research, but as a significant factor in the life of commerce and 
industry. In responding to this demand, we cannot permit the 
institutions represented in this Association to do less than a first- 
rate job. Our efforts to stimulate annual giving and to secure 
the undergirding of our institutions with increased endowments 
must be coupled with a renewed determination to give value for 
money. This is a plain duty we owe, as surely as any state- 
supported institution, to the community we serve. 

You all have seen the new plan for the utilization of man- 
power which will be proposed to the present Congress. One 
can debate whether this plan would in effect bring in Universal 
Military Training by the back door or by easy stages, but there 
is one aspect of the problem on which we should do well to reflect. 
Have we, in our national thinking, faced the fact that in a so- 
ciety of free men and free women there are not only rights but 
responsibilities? We are apt to consider the problem in terms 
of only one of the areas in which we must make and keep our- 
selves a strong nation, the area of military defense. To be sure, 
we have provided for deferment of military service for various 
reasons. But we have not yet decided as a nation whether 
young men or young women have a responsibility to serve their 
country for a certain period at one time or another in their 
lives in whatever manner they are best qualified to do. 

As I ponder the future of our Association, I would hope that, 
in addition to its ongoing work carried on by the several com- 
missions and committees, we shall become increasingly inter- 
ested in promoting studies under the direction of the Associa- 
tion, some of comparatively short duration looking toward the 
solution of immediate problems, others of longer duration aimed 
at continuously improving the effectiveness of our programs, 
enriching the life of our campuses and promoting the develop- 
ment of the best kind of young men and women. 

I want to close on a note of high encouragement. Both in our 
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nation as a whole and in our colleges we are witnessing a revival 
of interest in religion. Our young people are coming to realize 
that, while secular education provides us with means for earning 
a livelihood, religion furnishes the motive for living a healthy, 
constructive and helpful life. One cannot go on the American 
college campus today and come away without a sense that the 
undergraduates are searching for a personal philosophy of life 
in which religion must provide the motivating force. The prob- 
lems of programs, teachers, buildings, money, must of necessity 
occupy a large share of our attention, but we must never lose 
sight of the fact that, whatever results we may achieve in any 
of these areas, if we send our young people forth without a 
deep, religious conviction of the dignity of all men and of man’s 
dependence on God, we shall have failed. In spite of all our 
day-to-day preoccupations, I know that the members of this As- 
sociation will not be deflected from their course. 

This has been for me a stimulating six months. I want at this 
time to express my gratitude and appreciation to Dr. Snavely, 
to the Board of Directors, to the members of my staff, to Mr. 
Topping and his staff and to the many college presidents who 


have given me help and encouragement, who have served so loy- 
ally on committees, and who sometimes at great inconvenience 
have represented the Association at celebrations, conferences 
and meetings all over this land. 

I look forward with hopeful anticipation to the coming year 
and trust that with the help and advice of you all the Associa- 
tion may steadily increase its usefulness. 
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FIVE meetings were held during the year: January 13, 1954 
at the Hotel Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9, 
June 18 and November 17, 1954 at the offices of the Association 
and January 10, 1955 at the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C. 
These are the more important matters considered by the Board 
during the year: 

Possible amendment of Public Law 550 relating to benefits for 
Korean War veterans (a report on the work of the Tolley Com- 
mittee will appear in this issue of the BULLETIN) ; 

Cooperation with the National Commission on Accrediting ; 

Cooperation with the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. 8. A. on problems of common interest ; 

Cooperation with the American Council on Education and the 
U. 8. Office of Education in studying the problems presented by 
the prospective increase of college enrolments ; 

The future of the Arts Program ; 

Procedure in faculty tenure cases involving termination: the 
Board agreed to propose that a joint committee of six members, 
three from the Association’s Commission on Academic Freedom 
and Academic Tenure and three from the American Association 
of University Professors, should be charged with suggesting a 
regular form of procedure; the President was also authorized 
to appoint a consultative committee whose advice will be avail- 
able to presidents of institutions that are members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

With the aid of a grant of $10,000 from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, the Commission on Colleges and Industry was able 
to proceed with the organization of a central clearinghouse, under 
the direction of Chairman Sparks, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. 

A weleome grant from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation en- 
abled the Board to arrange a preliminary meeting of members 
of the Commissions on Liberal Education and Teacher Educa- 
tion and other interested persons to explore the possible estab- 
lishment of a program for improving the selection, training and 


placement of college teachers. 
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The Board endorsed in principle the Students’ Aid Plan, 
which seeks to secure legislation providing tax relief for parents 
and others who pay the tuition and other college expenses of 
students. 

The Board approved the Executive Director’s plans for pub- 
lication of ‘‘Notes for the College President’’ and voted to ap- 
propriate a sum of $200 towards the cost on condition that an 
adequate grant could be obtained from a foundation. 

The following motion was passed by the Board regarding a 
possible program for promoting American Studies through the 
Association : 


The Board of Directors has learned with keen interest of the 
expansion of departments of American Studies, notably at 
Yale and at the University of Wyoming. American Studies 
are of such vital interest and importance to our liberal arts 
colleges that the President of the Association was asked to 
appoint a committee to study the entire matter of setting up 
within the Association of American Colleges a program de- 
signed to aid and foster American Studies in the colleges of 
liberal arts in America. This program was to: (1) Inelude 
research relative to materials, curriculum construction, plans 
and procedures and the setting up of divisions or departments 
of American Studies; (2) Stimulate institutions to set up 
programs; (3) Provide consultative service and every aid 
possible to member institutions in the area of American 
Studies. 


A committee was appointed accordingly and authorized to 
prepare a draft program and to solicit funds for its operation 
from appropriate sources. 

A Council of Ex-Presidents of the Association was established 
on an informal basis to restudy the purposes and policies of the 
Association and to suggest ways and means of implementing an 
appropriate program for the future. 

The Board decided that the Commission on Colleges and In- 
dustry should be composed of the presidents of member institu- 
tions of the Association who are presidents of state or regional 
foundations, and that they should hold office during their tenure ; 
that there be four associate members elected annually, but the 
following should serve until the 1956 annual meeting: 


A. Merrill Allyn, Pennsylvania Foundation 
B. J. Kemper, Minnesota Foundation 
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Frank A. Tredinnick, Jr.. New England Foundation 

Harold K. Schellenger, Ohio Foundation ; 
that the Action Committee of the Commission on Colleges and 
Industry should be constituted as follows: 


President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 
President W. Patrick Donnelly, Loyola University 
President Laurence Gould, Carleton College 
President Frank H. Sparks, Wabash College 
President W. Terry Wickham, Heidelberg College. 

A three-member committee appointed to act with the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Associs.tion committee to implement 
the program of action outlined at the Annual Meeting of 1953 
met the day before the 1955 annual meeting. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

The Board agreed that it should be its policy to consider for 
membership only institutions that are accredited by one of the 
recognized accrediting associations. 

The chairmen of the various commissions of the Association 
met with the Board of Directors on January 10, 1955 to discuss 


the purposes and policies of the Commissions. This group was 
constituted a problems and policies committee of the Association. 

The Board voted that the following changes in the Constitu- 
tion as proposed by the Council of Ex-Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation and amended by the Board of Directors be presented at 
the Annual Meeting: 


ARTICLE I 
Purpose 
The purpose of the Association shall be (a) to maintain and 
strengthen the liberal arts and sciences in the colleges and 
universities of America, and (b) to maintain and strengthen 
the place of the church-related and independent colleges in 


America. 
ARTICLE III 
Membership 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be 
composed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences and 
universities having colleges of liberal arts and sciences which 
may be duly elected to membership in the Association after 
recommendation by the Board of Directors. 
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ARTICLE VII 

Board of Directors 
Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of nine 
members, four of whom shall be elected by the Association 
for a term of four years. For the first year of operation 
under this article, one member of the Board shall be elected 
for one year, one for two years, one for three years and one 
for four years. No member elected for a term of four years 
shall be eligible for re-election until the lapse of one year. 
The other four shall be the officers of the Association. The 
retiring president shall be the ninth member and shall serve 
for one year. 


The Board also recommended that By-Law 2 be changed setting 
the membership fee at $100. In conformity with By-Law 9 this 
Amendment must remain on the table until next year when a 
two-thirds vote of the Association will be required to make it 
effective. 

The Board voted to create a Commission on International Co- 
operation Through Education. 

The Board also agreed that the Association should record its 
gratitude to the Indiana Foundation for the work done by the 
officers and employees of that Foundation during the experimen- 
tal stage of the work of promoting corporate giving to colleges. 
The Commission on Colleges and Industry was requested, if pos- 
sible, to initiate, with the assistance of the Executive Director, 
plans for financing the continuance of this program with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis so that the program can have the benefit 
of the experience gained during the experimental stage. 

The following colleges were approved for membership in the 
Association : 


Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, New York 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pennsylvania 

Free Europe University in Exile, New York, N. Y. (Stras- 
bourg, France) 

Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee 

MeNeese State College, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Massachu- 
setts 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Georgia 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pennsylvania 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

The American University at Cairo (Associate Membership) 


Resignations were accepted from the following: 


Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas 
York College, York, Nebraska (which merged with Westmar 
College in Iowa). 
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J. OLLIE EDMUNDS 
PRESIDENT, STETSON UNIVERSITY 


SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
January 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1954 ati octane $37 ,986.20 
Receipts: 
Membership dues 
For the year 1953 $ 10.00 
For the current year 51,350.00 
For the year 1955, in advance 300.00 
Total dues $51,660.00 
BULLETIN and reprints 4,680.62 
Books and pamphlets 95.32 
American Airlines return of deposit 425.00 
Transfer from Commission on 
International Cultural Relations 1,133.37 
Interest on savings bank accounts 678.03 


Total Receipts 58,672.34 


$96,658.54 
Disbursements: 
Apportionment of membership dues to 
Arts Program $ 6,980.00 
Appropriations: 
American College Public Relations 
Association 1,000.00 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely for book, ‘‘The Church 
and the Four-Year College’’ 5,000.00 
Committee on Public Law #550 1,134.00 
National Roster of Prospective College Teachers 112.00 
Other Committees and Commissions 1,927.34 
Regional Conferences 
Annual Meeting 
BULLETIN and reprints 
Membership dues, A.C.E. et al. 
Expenses re change in directorship 994.22 
Administrative expenses: 
Salaries and annuities $26,616.10 
Rent 3,300.00 
Office expenses 2,272.84 
Travel 956.17 
Social Security taxes 252.17 
Auditing 125.00 
Office equipment 89.10 
—— 33,611.38 


Total Disbursements $61,055.78 


Balance: December 31, 1954 $35,602,76 
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SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954 
Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1954 $ 3,563.60 
Receipts ..... . 26,137.44 


29,701.04 
Disbursements 28,933.45 


Balance, December 31, 1954 $ 767.59 


Commission on International Cultural Relations 


Balance, January 1, 1954 $ 1,133.37 
Transferred to General Fund 1,133.37 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation Grant 


Receipts $ 1,000.00 
Disbursements 520.60 


Balance, December 31, 1954 $ 479.40 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Grant 


Receipts $10,000.00 
Disbursements 4,939.97 


Balance, December 31, 1954 $ 5,060.03 


SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 


December 81, 1954 
Punds 


General Fund $35,602.76 
Arts Program 767.59 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation Grant 479.40 
Alfred P, Sloan Foundation Grant 5,060.03 


Total $41,909.78 


Composed of Balances in: 
Bowery Savings Bank ' $ 9,137.84 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 10,408.23 
Franklin Savings Bank 8,871.84 
Merchants National Bank 5,060.03 
Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia 8,406.84 
Cash on hand 25.00 


Total (as above) ................. ESS $41,909.78 
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SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1954 
Assets 


Cash in banks and on hand 
Choral Music at book value 


Total 
Punds 
General Fund ; 
Arts Program 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation Grant 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Grant 
Cireulating Library of Choral Music ... 


Total (as above) 


$41,909.78 
9,300.00 


$51,209.78 


$35,602.76 
767.59 
479.40 
5,060.03 
9,300.00 


$51,209.78 





COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
MINUTES OF MEETINGS HELD ON 
JANUARY 11 AND 13, 1955 


GUY E. SNAVELY, SecreTary-TREASURER 


(THE Commission on Christian Higher Education met in the 

Ohio Room of the Hotel Statler at 9:15 A.M. on January 11, 
1955. The meeting was called to order by Chairman Harold L. 
Yochum, President of Capital University, who pronounced the 
invocation. 

In addition to the Chairman, the following ten members were 
present: Presidents Hesburgh, Humbert, Ketler, Montgomery, 
Reinert, Schwalm, Stoughton and Tribble, Secretary Hunter B. 
Blakely and Secretary-General Frederick G. Hochwalt. Execu- 
tive Director Emeritus Guy E. Snavely was also present: he was 
asked to serve as Secretary-Treasurer of the Commission. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Commission held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio on June 19, 1954 were approved. A report of this 
meeting has been published in the October 1954 issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Six new members, whose names and terms of office are given 
in the Report of the Commission, were elected. 

Approval was given to the selection of Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, Minister of The National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be the Protestant speaker for the evening session 
of the Annual Meeting in place of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
who found himself unable to be present because of other com- 
mitments. 

Chairman Yochum called in turn upon the respective chair- 
men of the committees of the Commission. Because of the im- 
portance of representation for the independent colleges, includ- 
ing those affiliated with Catholic and Protestant groups, in all 
matters concerned with proposed federal legislation, it was 
unanimously voted that the Association establish a standing 
committee on federal legislation to be appointed by the Board of 
Directors. The Board is requested to keep member colleges 
promptly and fully informed on matters that may come to the 
attention of the Congress of interest to member colleges. 
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Monsignor Hochwalt reported that it was planned to have a 
bi-weekly NEWSLETTER issued under the joint auspices of 
the Association of American Colleges, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association and the Division of Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. which 
would include items concerning federal legislation and others 
of particular interest to member colleges. 

In order that the higher education forces in America speak 
without confusion, the Board is urged to encourage the utmost 
cooperation between the proposed Association of American Col- 
leges committee on federal legislation and similar committees of 
the American Council on Education and the National Education 
Association. 

It was further agreed that the responsibilities of the Commis- 
sion’s Subcommittee on Public Relations be so altered as to con- 
form with the activities of the new committee on federal legis- 
lation. 

Secretary Snavely summarized for the Subcommittee on Con- 
ferences the full reports on the meetings of the regional groups 
of church-related colleges which met in Louisville, Kentucky and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, respectively. The full reports of these two 
meetings will be published in the May 1955 issue of the Bulletin. 

Cordial approval was given to the recommendation of Execu- 
tive Director Distler that similar group meetings be held in con- 
nection with the annual meetings of the other regional associa- 
tions such as Middle States, New England and Western. 

Fer the Subcommittee on Research, Secretary Snavely read 
the titles of the 13 chapters of his proposed book on ‘‘ The Church 
and the Four-Year College in the United States’’* which has been 
written with a subvention recommended by this Commission. 
Approval was given to this report. It is understood that proper 
credit will be given to the Commission in the preface and that a 
complimentary copy of the book will be sent to the president of 
each member college of the Association. 

Chairman Humbert of the Subcommittee on Publications ap- 
proved a recommendation of Kenneth I. Brown, former presi- 
dent of the Association, adopted at a meeting of the Council of 


* The name of the book was later changed to ‘‘The Church and the Four- 
Year College.’’ 
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Ex-Presidents of the Association held in the Washington office 
on November 16, 1954. After considerable discussion it was 
voted unanimously that the section in the Bulletin now known 
as ‘‘College and Church’’ be eliminated, with the clear instruc- 
tion to the Editorial Board that, in the pages of the Bulletin, 
adequate attention should be given to the spiritual and religious 
values within education. 

About 11:30 A.M. the Commission adjourned, to meet with 
the newly elected members of the Commission for breakfast in 
the Ohio Room of the Hotel Statler on January 13 for the pur- 
pose of electing officers, distributing the new members among 
the subcommittees and discussing any new business that might 
be pertinent. 

The Commission re-assembled at 8:00 A.M. on January 13 
with the following members present: Presidents Esch, Hesburgh, 
Ketler, Montgomery, Reinert, Steiner, Stoughton, Tribble, and 
Welfle, Secretary Blakely and Secretary-Treasurer Snavely. 

' In the absence of Chairman Yochum, Vice-Chairman Carl M. 
Reinert presided. He announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing sub-committees : 


Committee on Research: 


President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City College, Chairman 
President I. Lynd Esch, Indiana Central College 
President James Franklin Findlay, Drury College 
President Robert N. Montgomery, Muskingum College 


Committee on Conferences: 


President J. Earl Moreland, Randolph-Macon College, 
Chairman 

President Stephen W. Paine, Houghton College 

President Celestin J. Steiner, The University of Detroit 

President Harold L. Yochum, Capital University 


Committee on Publications: 


President Russell J. Humbert, DePauw University, Chair- 
man 

Secretary Hunter B. Blakely, Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation 

President Theodore M. Hesburgh, University of Notre 
Dame 

President William J. Trent, Livingstone College 
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Committee on Public Relations: 
President Frederick E. Welfle, John Carroll University, 
Chairman 
Secretary John O. Gross, Methodist Board of Education 
President Frank A. Rose, Transylviania College 


The following officers were elected: 


President Harold L. Yochum, Chairman 

President Celestin J. Steiner, Vice-Chairman 

Guy E. Snavely, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The rest of the period was devoted to a discussion of regional 
conferences. It is planned to have the Mid-West regional con- 
ference held in connection with the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Execu- 
tive Director Distler was requested to confer with President 
Steiner of the University of Detroit and the officers of this group 
concerning the program and the exact dates. 








ROBERT L. KELLY: A MEMORIAL 


ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY was born March 22, 1865 in the 

rural community of Tuscola, Illinois. His death occurred 
on Sunday, December 12, 1954 in Claremont, California where 
he had lived in retirement since becoming on June 1, 1937 the 
Executive Director Emeritus of the Association of American Col- 
leges. Dr. Kelly did his undergraduate work at Earlham Col- 
lege, receiving his baccalaureate in 1888, and his graduate work 
at the University of Chicago where he was awarded the Ph.M. 
degree in 1899. 

In due time he received honorary LL.D. degrees from Alfred, 
DePauw and Tulane Universities, the University of New Mex- 
ico and Earlham and Marietta Colleges. Bates College awarded 
him the L.H.D. degree. 

On August 13, 1890 Dr. Kelly married Cecilia Rifner who sur- 
vives him. There survive also their two daughters, Mrs. Agnes 
Kelly Scott of Olivet, Michigan and Miss Lois Anna Kelly of La 
Mesa, California. The only son, Robert H. Kelly, a graduate of 
West Point, was killed in action over France in 1944 while serv- 
ing as a colonel in the U. 8. Air Force. 

From 1888 to 1898 Robert L. Kelly was a secondary school 
principal. For two years, 1898-1900, he was in charge of psy- 
chophysical measurements in the Dewey Elementary School, 
Chicago. 

He was acting president of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa in 
1900-1901; president of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 
from 1902 to 1917; executive secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education from 1917 to 1935; president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges from 1914 to 1916 and its perma- 
nent executive officer from 1918 to 1937. 

Dr. Kelly lectured on college administration at the Sorbonne in 
1924, Teachers College, Columbia University from 1925 to 1933 
and New York University from 1927 to 1929. 

He had been on the Indiana Board of Education and had 
headed the board of education of the Five Years Meeting of the 
Friends Church in America. He was chairman of the colleges 
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and universities section at the seventh biennial conference of 
World’s Educational Associations in Tokyo in 1937. 

Dr. Kelly directed assignment of West Coast American-Japa- 
nese citizens to American colleges for the War Relocation Au- 
thority. He was a member of the board of Pilgrim Place for 
Retired Missionaries and an organizer and member of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association of Claremont. 

He edited Christian Education from 1917 to 1935 and the As- 
sociation of American Colleges Bulletin from 1918 to 1937. 

His works included ‘‘ The Liberal College Curriculum,’’ ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Education in America,’’ ‘‘Tendencies in College Admin- 
istration’’ and ‘‘The American College and the Social Order.’’ 
He was editor of ‘‘The Effective College.’’ 

Dr. Kelly was a member of the honorary fraternity of Omicron 
Delta Kappa. He had been decorated by the government of 
France as a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. In addition to 
membership in the Cosmos Club of Washington, he belonged to 
the University Clubs of Chicago and Claremont and to the Na- 
tional Arts Club and the Columbia University Faculty Club of 
New York. 

Though in later life a Congregational clergyman, he was for 
many years a recognized minister of the Society of Friends. 
While president of Earlham, a Friends’ College, he was con- 
spicuous in the movement among the church colleges affiliated 
with the Council of Church Boards of Education that eventuated 
in the Association of American Colleges in Chicago in 1914. He 
was largely responsible for the remarkable growth of the Asso- 
ciation to which he gave whole-hearted'ty his best thought and 
work. Almost with his latest breath he was heard to murmur 
the name of the Association. 





THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


Minutes of the 41st Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges 


January 11-13, 1955 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


Theme : ‘‘ Liberal Education and America’s Future’’ 


First Session 


HE forty-first Annual Meeting of the Association of American 

Colleges was called to order at 8:00 P.M., January 11, 1955 
by the President, R. H. Fitzgerald, Chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The invocation was offered by President An- 
drew G. Truxal of Hood College. Some 800 delegates attended 
the meeting. 

President Fitzgerald reported the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees : 


Committee on Nominations 


President John R. Cunningham, Davidson College, Chairman 
President Francis E. Corkery, Gonzaga University 

President Daniel Z. Gibson, Washington College 

President Charles F. Phillips, Bates College 

President Earl A. Roadman, Morningside College 


Committee on Resolutions 


Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University, Chairman 
President Paul Swain Havens, Wilson College 

President David A. Lockmiller, University of Chattanooga 
President Anne Gary Pannell, Sweet Briar College 

President Paul C. Reinert, St. Louis University. 


The Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Wash- 
ington, gave an address on ‘‘The Religious Fibre of American 
Society.’’ 

The Reverend Doctor Edward L. R. Elson, Minister of The Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, addressed the meeting 
on ‘‘The Renewal of Our Spiritual Foundations.’’ 
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Second Session 


President Fitzgerald called the Wednesday morning session 
to order at 9:30 A.M., January 12th. Prayer was offered by 
President Raymond 8. Haupert of Moravian College. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director Emeritus, paid tribute 
in a memorial, which appears immediately before these minutes, 
to Dr. Robert L. Kelly, first President, first Executive Director 
and first Executive Director Emeritus of the Association. Those 
present stood in silence for a few moments in memory of Dr. 
Kelly. 

Treasurer J. Ollie Edmunds presented the auditor’s statement 
on the management of the Association’s funds during the past 
year. On motion the report was approved. 

The Executive Director summarized in his report the year’s 
activities and the problems facing the Association. He also pre- 
sented the Report of the Board of Directors. On motion both 
reports were received and the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Board of Directors approved. 

In conformity wita Article X of the Constitution, the consti- 
tutional amendments proposed in the Report of the Board of 
Directors were presented in writing by a mover and two sec- 
onders and were ordered to lie on the table until the next Annual 
Meeting. 

Notice was duly given, in accordance with By-Law 9, of the 
proposed amendment of By-Law 2, as recommended by the Board 
of Directors, to set the annual membership dues at $100. 

Addresses on various aspects of Liberal Education and Amer- 
ica’s Future were delivered by the following representatives of 
different types of experience in the field of higher ducation: 

Dean Charles F. Donovan, Boston College, on ‘‘ Christian Cul- 

ture as a Means of Liberal Education,’’ 

President Harlan H. Hatcher, University of Michigan, on 

‘*The Faith that Moves Mountains,’’ 


Executive Director William J. Trent, Jr., United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, Ince., on ‘‘The Challenge of Change.’’ 


Third Session 


The Wednesday afternoon session opened at 2:30 P.M. with 
President Joseph R. N. Maxwell of Boston College, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association, in the chair. After the invocation had 
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been offered by President Paul R. Stewart of Waynesburg Col- 
lege, the session was presided over by President Harold L. Yo- 
chum of Capital University, Chairman of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, and devoted to the theme of the 
Annual Meeting with particular reference to the church-related 
college. 

Discussion was initiated by talks given by the following dele- 
gates: 


President Edgar M. Carlson, Gustavus Adolphus College, on 
‘*Responsive and Responsible Christian Education,’’ 

President Theodore M. Hesburgh, University of Notre Dame, 
on ‘‘ Liberal Education in the World Today,’’ 

Professor René de Visme Williamson, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, on ‘‘Christianity and Higher Education: The Faculty 
Christian Movement in the United States,’’ 

Mother E. M. O’Byrne, President of Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, on ‘‘ Liberating the Liberal Arts Student.’’ 


Chairman John R. Cunningham reported for the Committee 
on Nominations. On motion the report was adopted. The 
names of the officers and commission or committee members 
elected are printed in the opening pages of the Bulletin. 

Commission and Committee reports were presented as follows: 


Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure by Chairman Louis 
T. Benezet, President of Allegheny College, 

“a by Chairman Calver N. Ellis, President of Juniata Col- 

ege, 

Christian Higher Education by Chairman Harold L. Yochum, 
President of Capital University, 

Colleges and Industry by Chairman Frank H. Sparks, Presi- 
dent of Wabash College, 

Insurance and Annuities by Chairman LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Vice Chancellor of New York University, 

Tiberal Education by Chairman Victor L. Butterfield, Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, 

Pre-Professional Education by President Mordecai W. Johnson 
of Howard University, acting for Chairman O. P. Kretzmann 
who was ill at the time of presentation, 

Public Relations by President Louis J. Long of Wells College, 
who acted as Chairman of the Commission at this meeting 
owing to the illness of Chairman Cloyd H. Marvin, 

Teacher Education by Chairman Russell D. Cole, President of 
Cornell College. 

On motion these reports were received and adopted. 
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Fourth Session 


The Annual Dinner was held at 7:00 P.M. with President 
Fitzgerald presiding. The invocation was offered by President 
Arthur G. Coons of Occidental College. The evening was graced 
with a song recital given by Thilde Beuing, Contralto, accom- 
panied at the piano by Donald Bolger, both artists being members 
of the faculty of Hollins College and participants in the Asso- 
ciation’s Arts Program. 

Dr. Snavely made a presentation on behalf of the Board of 
Directors to Mrs. Bertha Tuma, Financial Secretary of the As- 
sociation and Assistant Editor of the Bulletin, in recognition of 
her 25 years’ service with the Association. 

The guest of honor was the British Ambassador, Sir Roger 
Makins, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., who gave an address on ‘‘ Education 
and World Affairs,’’ which was recorded for ‘‘The Voice of 
America.’’ 


Fifth Session 


The Thursday morning session was called to order by Vice 
President Maxwell at 9:00 A.M. on January 13th. Prayer was 
offered by President Edward B. Bunn of Georgetown University. 

Talks were given by Professor Gilbert Highet of Columbia 
University on ‘‘The Liberal Educator’’ and by President Arthur 
G. Coons of Occidental College on ‘‘ Practical Aspects of Liberal 
Education.”’ 

The presidents of colleges and universities newly admitted to 
membership in the Association in accordance with the recommen- 
tions of the Board of Directors were formally introduced to the 
Association. 

Chancellor Tolley, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Be it resolved that the members of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges extend their thanks and congratulations to Chan- 
cellor R. H. Fitzgerald, to Theodore A. Distler, to Guy E. Snavely 
and to the Board of Directors for the wise and effective leader- 
ship they have given to the Association during the past year. 

Be it also resolved that the members of the Association express 
their appreciation of the work of the many commissions and com- 
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mittees and of the excellent program of the forty-first Annual 
Meeting devoted to the theme ‘‘Liberal Education and Amer- 
ica’s Future.’’ 

Be it resolved that the members of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges note with gratitude and approval the Supreme 
Court decision with respect to racial segregation in the public 
school and hail it as a significant milestone in the long road to 
equality and freedom. 

Be it resolved that the Association commend the work of the 
National Commission on Accrediting and reaffirm its desire to 
reduce the number of accrediting bodies. The members of the 
Association believe the appropriate agency for the accreditation 
of undergraduate colleges is the regional accrediting association. 

Since considerable misgiving has been aroused by alleged in- 
equities in the policies and practices of American institutions of 
higher learning with respect to the granting of scholarships, fel- 
lowships and other forms of student aid, 

Be it resolved that the Association seek foundation support for 
a nationwide study of policies and practices followed in the 
granting of student aid by American colleges and the effect of 
such practices, and that this subject be included in the program 
of the Annual Meeting of the Association in 1956. 

Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges re- 
affirm its traditional stand on academic freedom. It recognizes 
once again that such freedom must be defined within the con- 
texts of loyalty and responsibility. 

The Association believes that academic freedom for the 
scholar is part and parcel of the intellectual freedom of the 
citizen. It observes that evidence cannot always be limited to 
that which is popular or comforting; and that the exercise of 
honest opinion and the personal interpretation of fact, when so 
labeled, are necessary activities within a campus intellectually 
alive. Students and teachers should be reassured that their in- 
stitutions back them in these respects. 

The Association pledges itself to the unremitting task of pre- 
serving our American principles of responsible freedom and in- 
dividual human dignity. 

Since an increase in the number of college and university 
graduates is desirable for the nation’s welfare, and since the 
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cost of education represents a contribution by parents to the 
publie good, 

Be it resolved that the Association use its influence toward 
securing changes in the Federal Income Tax laws which will 
permit a parent to claim as a deduction all or part of the amount 
which he pays in tuition and fees for the education of his child 
or children at an institution of higher education at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 

Be it resolved that the Association reaffirm its opposition to 
any system of permanent military training and service. It en- 
courages all efforts by President Eisenhower and the Congress 
toward universal disarmament and other actions to ease world 
tensions and to promote friendship among peoples under the 
rule of law rather than force. 

In view of present world conditions, the Association urges : 


1. The re-enactment of the Selective Service Act for a 

period of two years, or a lesser period if the President 
should deem it sufficient. 
The enactment of a national reserve program which 
will assure reasonable protection to the nation in event 
of emergencies and assure an equitable distribution of 
the liability for armed service among the able-bodied 
male citizens of the country. Any such program should 
definitely be limited in time and subject to periodic 
review. 


Be it resolved that the Association recommend to the Congress 
of the United States that those members of the armed services 
who are in service on January 31, 1955 be granted those veterans’ 
benefits to which they would have been entitled if the declared 
emergency had not been terminated as of January 31, 1955. 


Sizth Session 


At the final session of the Annual Meeting, which opened at 
12: 30 P.M., the Association was honored with a personal visit by 
The President of the United States. The members of the Board 
of Directors, their wives and the guests at the speaker’s table 
were presented to President Eisenhower by President Fitzgerald. 
The President of the United States then delivered a message of 
greeting and encouragement to the members of the Association. 

After an invocation had been offered by President Lawrence T. 
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Lowery of Blue Mountain College, the session closed with the cus- 
tomary luncheon and an inspirational address given by Mrs. 
Peter Marshall. 

The Annual Meeting adjourned about 2: 00 P.M. 


Meetings of the Commissions and Committees of the Associa- 
tion were held January 10-13 in conjunction with the Annual 
Meeting. On January 10 and 11 the American Conference of 
Academic Deans held its eleventh annual meeting. Meetings of 
a number of denominational educational groups also took place 
in the week beginning January 9. 


The wives of member presidents held a well-attended meeting 
in the morning of January 12, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
R. H. Fitzgerald, and heard an address by Mrs. 8. G. Khaliq, 
wife of the Educational and Cultural Attaché of the Embassy 
of Pakistan on education in Pakistan. 

After the meeting, the wives of presidents, together with a 
number of women presidents and deans and other ladies attend- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the Association, had the honor of 
being received at the White House by the First Lady, Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


eoe*eeseeweeen#eee#ee#ee#s## 
BY VOTE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE NEXT 


ANNUAL MEETING IS TO BE HELD JANUARY 10-12, 
1956 AT THE HOTEL JEFFERSON, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL. 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1956 


Tueopore A, DISTLER 
Executive Director 


726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
120 W. 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1955-56 


President ; Joseph R. N. Maxwell, President, Boston College 

Vice President: Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College 

Treasurer: J, Ollie Edmunds, President, Stetson University 

Executive Director: Theodore A. Distler 

Board of Directors: (additional members) G. D. Humphrey, President, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; David A. Lockmiller, President, University of Chat- 
tanooga; Frank Hugh Sparks, President, Wabash College; William W. 
Whitehouse, President, Albion College. 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of mem- 
bership is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated 
the name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed 


Executive Officer, 
INSTITUTION 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 
Howard College, Birmingham 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery 
Judson College, Marion 

Miles College, Birmingham 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Talladega College, Talladega 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
University of Alabama, University 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College 
188 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Franz E. Lund 
Ralph B. Draughon 
George R. Stuart 
Harwell G. Davis 
Hubert Searcy 

J. I. Riddle 

W. A. Bell 
Andrew ©. Smith 
Arthur D. Gray 
Luther H. Foster 
Oliver C. Carmichael 


Ernest N. Patty 
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ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe sini . Grady Gammage 
University of Arizona, Tucson ............ Richard A. Harvill 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal! College, Pine Bluff 

Lawrence A. Davis 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro bush & ow. Oarl RB, Reng 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Winslow 8. Drummond 
Harding College, Searcy ........... George Stuart Benson 
Hendrix College, Conway . hte Matt L. Ellis 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia Ralph A, Phelps, Jr. 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville John T. Caldwell 


CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena Lee A. DuBridge 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont George C, 8. Benson 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister Imelda Maria 
College of the Pacific, Stockton . Robert E. Burns 
Dominican College, San Rafael ... , Sister Mary Patrick 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles Sister Mary Thecla 
La Sierra College, Arlington ....... Norval F. Pease 
La Verne College, La Verne , Harold D, Fasnacht 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Charles 8. Casassa 
Mills College, Oakland .... Lynn T, White, Jr. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Agnes Marie O’Laughlin 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Arthur G. Coons 
Pacifie Union College, Angwin H, L. Sonnenberg 
Pasadena College, Pasadena . Westlake T. Purkiser 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O. Brother W. Thomas 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco Mother Marian Kent 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco ...0...00..cccnumds Paul Leonard 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont Frederick Hard 
Stanford University, Stanford University J. E, Wallace Sterling 
University of Redlands, Redlands George H. Armacost 
University of San Franciseo, San Francisco John F, X. Connolly 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara .... Herman Hauck 
University of Southern gi Los — Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 
Whittier College, Whittier . Mids nnn al 8, Smith 


COLORADO 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs ; , > 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto ....... sal Sister Frances Marie 
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Regis College, Denver Richard F. Ryan 
University of Colorado, Boulder Ward Darley 
University of Denver, Denver Chester M. Alter 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister Mary Lucia 
Connecticut College, New London Rosemary Park 
Fairfield University, Fairfield Joseph D. FitzGerald 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Theodore, Dean 
Trinity College, Hartford Albert C. Jacobs 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport | James H. Halsey 
Wesleyan University, Middletown Vietor L. Butterfield 
Yale University, New Haven A. Whitney Griswold 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington ’ Hurst R. Anderson 
Catholic University of America, Washington Bryan J. MeEntegart 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington .. vw dward B, Bunn 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Mary Patrick 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park William H. Shephard 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami . Sister M. Dorothy, Dean 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach ‘ Richard V. Moore 
Florida Agricultural aud Mechanical College, Tallahassee 
George W. Gore Jr. 
Florida Normal] and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine 
R. W. Puryear 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland ...... id Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State University, Tallahassee ..... Oak 8, Campbell 
Rollins College, Winter Park 20.0000 ccccccmmmnnmnugh F, MeKean 
Stetson University, DeLand 0. cccecnnmmmnnmnmmnne ds Ollie Edmunds 
University of Florida, Gainesville ............... indi J 0hn 8, Allen, Acting 
University of Miami, Cora] Gables Ls Of 
University of Tampa, Tampa ............... nnssentenrtnnnernven wood OC. Nance 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur ..... . ve Wallace M. Alston 
Atlanta University, Atlanta ccc nvvneelieufus E, Clement 
Berry College, Mount Berry 0.000000. Robert 8. Lambert 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth hibisbacit om Oarey T. Vinzant 
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Clark College, Atlanta . James P, Brawley 
Emory University, Emory University Goodrich C. White 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta Blake R. Van Leer 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville Henry King Stanford 
LaGrange College, LaGrange ........ Waights G. Henry, Jr. 
Mercer University, Macon ................ George B, Connell 
Morehouse College, Atlanta ........ Benjamin E. Mays 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta . .. John H. Lewis 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University J. Whitney Bunting 
Paine College, Augusta . owl, ©, Peters 
Piedmont College, Demorest ... James E, Walter 
Shorter College, Rome ........ George A. Christenberry 
Spelman College, Atlanta .. Albert E. Manley 
University of Georgia, Athens Omer C. Aderhold 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta J. Ralph Thaxton 
Wesleyan College, Macon IB. Joseph Martin 


HAWAII : 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu Gregg M. Sinclair 


College of Idaho, Caldwell .............. ' oumnnmmnee OM KE, Shearer 
Idaho State College, Pocatello ats ..Carl W. MeIntosh 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa ' wm 0hn EB, Riley 
Ricks College, Rexburg ................ Sean 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island 0... Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora ............ "Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest Mother Margaret Reilly 
Blackburn College, Carlimville .......0.0ccccccocmssnrssnsennnnensneenensenne Robert P. Ludlum 
Bradley University, Peoria sesitisinitliiaiie , Harold P. Rodes 
Carthage College, Carthage ..................... iti Harold H. Lentz 
College of St. Francis, Joliet .. mnmennennnerennmninmdiieeer M, Elvira 
De Paul University, Chicago vmmnvenvmeAOomerford J, O’Malley 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst .. secasi mmneenry W, Dinkmeyer 
Eureka College, Eureka . es 
George Williams College, Chicago LE hh UU 
Greenville College, Greenville .......cccccocooon ocuitail Henry J. Long 
Illinois College, Jacksonville . ™ William K. Selden 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago . bisetiateetl J. T. Rettaliata 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington .... Merrill J. Holmes 
Knox College, Galesburg ... . sede va Sharvy G. Umbeck 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest . Ernest A. Johnsor 
Loyola University, Chicago . “a James T. Hussey 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville . tumnitinnnnnnmm iis W. Norris 
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McKendree College, Lebanon 

Millikin University, Decatur 
Monmouth College, Monmouth 

Mundelein College, Chicago 

North Central College, Naperville 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Quiney College, Quincy 

Rockford College, Rockford 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 

Rosary College, River Forest 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago 
Shurtleff College, Alton 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
The Principia, Elsah 

University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Wheaton College, Wheaton 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson 

Butler University, Indianapolis 
DePauw University, Greencastle 
Earlham College, Richmond 

Evansville College, Evansville 
Franklin College, Franklin 

Goshen College, Goshen 

Hanover College, Hanover 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manchester 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 
St. Joseph ’s College, Collegeville 


Russell Grow 
J. Walter Malone 
Robert W. Gibson 


Sister Mary John Michael 


C. Harve Geiger 
James Roscoe Miller 
Julian Woods 

Leland H. Carlson 
Edward J. Sparling 
Sister Mary Timothea 
Sister Mary Huberta 
David A. Weaver 

D. W. Morris 
William E. Morgan 
Lawrence A. Kimpton 
David D. Henry 

V. RB. Edman 


John A. Morrison 
Maurice O. Ross 
Russell J. Humbert 
Thomas E. Jones 
Melvin W. Hyde 
Harold W. Richardson 
Paul E. Mininger 
Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
I. Lynd Eseh 

Herman B. Wells 

V. F. Schwalm 

Ford L. Wilkinson, Jr. 
Raphael H. Gross 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 

Taylor University, Upland 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
Central College, Pella 

Clarke College, Dubuque 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids 


Sister Francis Joseph 
Sister M. Madeleva 
.Evan H. Bergwall 

Theodore M. Hesburgh 
O. P. Kretzmann 
Frank Hugh Sparks 


Sister Jean Marie 
John A. Fisher 
G. T. Vander Lugt 


Sister Mary Anne Leone 


Howell H. Brooks 
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Cornel] College, Mt. Vernon .....cccccccccvcvvvsnvennnnne semnenenennt 

Drake University, Des Moines .................. iin _Heary Gadd Mesuee 
Grinnell College, Grinnell - -Rupert A. Hawk 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant J. Raymond Chadwick 
Loras College, Dubuque .. nibtidiniinenctinioniinnannnn inti Eh, aa 
Luther College, Decorah . soci e's Wilhelm Yivisaker 
Morningside College, Sioux City, apa Marl A, Roadman 
Parsons College, Fairfield ...... Ralph M. Sayre, Acting 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport Ambrose J. Burke 
Simpson College, Indianola .. William E, Kerstetter 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City ~omnnon W irgil M, Hancher 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque onsen aylord Couchman 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette ccc Bugene EB, Garbee 
Wartburg College, Waverly 0.000000. sadhana C. H. Becker 
Westmar College, Le Mars ................... ' D. O. Kime 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa .........:ccccccccsein nnn Oharles 8, Ball 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Bald wir ........:ccccc:ccsssnesnnin umn N@lson P, Horn 
Bethany College, Lindsborg sina ..tobert Mortvedt 
Bethel College, North Newton ; D. 0. Wedel 
College of Emporia, Emporia Luther E. Sharpe 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays vm, CO, Cunningham 
Friends University, Wichita ................ mnnnendoyd 8, Cressman 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina penne! D. Arthur Zook 
Marymount College, Salina . Mother Mary Helena 
McPherson College, McPherson om). W, Bittinger 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison Mother M. Alfred Schroll 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita ........... .. Harry F. Corbin 
Ottawa Univorsity, Ottawa ati monmdndrew B. Martin 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison ...................... Cuthbert McDonald 
St. Mary College, Xavier . wisnavennanserscicicitslbiateibieecsisliiihaiiiaaiaamens Canny 
Southwestern College, Winfield . i C. Orville Strohl 
Sterling College, Sterling 7" cusemimnennvmuen Wiliam M, MeCreery 
University of Kansas, Lawrence ............ ommemen Tranklin D, Murphy 
Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka . iactitelihihanasiie Bryan 8. Stoffer 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore ; odie T, Johnson 
Berea College, Berea Francis Stephenson Hutchins 
Centre College, Danville ............ oven Walter A, Groves 
Georgetown College, Georgetown eb Leo Elderman 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro Osxar W. Lever 
Nazareth College, Louisville ........ Sister Margaret Gertrude Murphy 
Transylvania College, Lexington ...... wl Tank A, Rose 
Union College, Barbourville ........ Conway Boatman 
University of Kentucky, Lexington Herman Lee Donovan 
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University of Louisville, Louisville 
Ursuline College, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 
Dillard University, New Orleans 

Louisiana College, Pineville 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
Louisiana State University, University 
Loyola University, New Orleans 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles 
Newcomb College, New Orleans 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
Southern University, Baton Rouge 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Tulane University, New Orleans 

Xavier University, New Orleans 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
Colby College, Waterville 


College of Our Lady of Mercy, Portland 
University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
Goucher College, Baltimore 

Hood College, Frederick 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Loyola College, Baltimore 

Morgan State College, Baltimore 

Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 

St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 
University of Maryland, College Park 
Washington College, Chestertown 
Western Maryland College, Westminster 
Woodstock College, Woodstock 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield 
Amherst College, Amherst 


Philip G. Davidson 
Mother M. Columba 


Joe J.. Mickle 

Albert W. Dent 

. @. Earl Guinn 

KR. L. Ropp, Acting 
Troy H. Middleton 

W. Patrick Donnelly 
Lether E. Frazar 
John R. Hubbard, Dean 
..J 0hn 8, Kyser 

Sister Mary Louise 

L. H. Dyson 

F. G. Clark 

Joel L. Fletcher 

Rufus C. Harris 
Mother M. Agatha 


Charles F, Phillips 
..James 8. Coles 
Julius Seelye Bixler 
Daniel J. O’ Neill 
Arthur A. Hauck 


Sister Margaret Mary 
Otto F. Kraushaar 
Andrew G. Truxal 

Lowell J. Reed 
Thomas J. Murray 
Martin D. Jenkins 


Sister Mary Cleophas Costello 


J. L. Sheridan 

Richard D. Weigle 
Sister Mary Agnes Barry 
Walter F. Boone 

Wilson H. Elkins 

Daniel Z. Gibson 

Lowell 8. Ensor 


Joseph F, Murphy 


John Fore Hines 
Charles W. Cole 
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Assumption College, Worcester Armand H. Desautels 
Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster Lawrence M, Stump 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill Joseph R. N. Maxwell 
Boston University, Boston ........ Harold C. Case 
Brandeis University, Waltham Abram L, Sachar 
Clark University, Worcester Howard B. Jefferson 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee Christopher J. Weldon 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester William A. Donaghy 
Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston Edward 8. Mann 
Emerson College, Boston 8. Justus McKinley 
Emmanuel College, Boston Sister Alice Gertrude 
Harvard University, Cambridge ow MVathan M, Pusey 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge ...... James R. Killian, Jr. 
Merrimack College, Andover Vincent A. MeQuade 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley Roswell G. Ham 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton Mother Eleanor 8, Kenny 
Northeastern University, Boston ee: 
Regis College, Weston ........ Sister Mary Alice 
Simmons College, Boston ..._Baneroft Beatley 
Smith College, Northampton Benjamin F. Wright 
Springfield College, Springfield mm Donald C, Stone 
Tufts College, Tufts College Nils Y. Wessel] 
Wellesley College, Wellesley . Margaret Clapp 
Wheaton College, Norton A. Howard Meneely 
Williams College, Williamstown James P. Baxter, III 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Arthur B, Bronwell 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian John H. Dawson 
Albion College, Albion William W, Whitehouse 
Alma College, Alma .... .. John 8, Harker 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids Arthur F, Bukowski 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids ........ William Spoelhof 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs Perey W. Christian 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale ad J. Donald Phillips 
Hope College, Holland . Irwin J. Lubbers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo . Weimer K. Hicks 
Marygrove College, Detroit Sister M. Honora 
Mercy College, Detroit . ; -vvewneen ister M. Lucille 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Seience, 

East Lansing .. John A, Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth , meinem ister Marie Kathleen 
Olivet College, Olivet ... — taymond B. Blakney 
Siena Heights College, Adrian ' Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit . Celestin J. Steiner 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Harlan H. Hatcher 
Wayne University, Detroit e Clarence B. Hilberry 
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MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis 
Carleton College, Northfield 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 
College of St. Teresa, Winona 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Concordia College, Moorhead 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Hamline University, St. Pau ........... 
Macalester College, St. Paul . 

St. John’s University, omg 
St. Mary’s College, Winona . 

St. Olaf College, Northfield . 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis . 


MISSISSIPPI 


Belhaven College, Jackson 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain 
Jackson College, Jackson 

Milisaps College, Jackson 

Mississippi College, Clinton 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg . 


Mississippi State College, State College 


Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 


University of Mississippi, University . 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton 
Drury College, Springfield 
Fontbonne Coilege, St. Louis 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles 
Maryville College, St. Louis 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall 
Park College, Parkville .. 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
St. Louis University, St. Louis .... 
Tarkio College, Tarkio . 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Washington University, St. Louis . 
Webster College, Webster Groves 
Westminster College, Fulton 
William Jewell College, Liberty 


Bernhard Christensen 
..Laurence M. Gould 
Mother Richarda Peters 
Sister Antonine O’Brien 


Mother M. Athanasius Braegelman 


Sister M. Camille Bowe 
Vincent J. Flynn 
Joseph L. Knutson 

..._ dgar M. Carlson 
Paul H. Giddens 
..Oharles J. Turck 
Baldwin Dworschak 
Brother J, Ambrose 
Clemens M, Granskou 
aemnnessnovts Le Morrill 


R. MeFerran Crowe 
Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Jacob L. Reddix 

... Hi, Ellis Finger, Jr. 

D. M. Nelson 

at, A. MeLemore, Acting 
é owen Hilbun 
...Charles P. Hogarth 
John Davis Williams 


wwnneliealph L, Woodward 
Sister M. Berenice O’Neill 
sie Leslie E. Ziegler 
James Franklin Findlay 
Sister Susanne Marie Vachon 
.Frane L. MeCluer 


Mother Marie Odéide Mouton 


..M., Earle Collins 

J. Le Zwingle 
Maurice E. Van Ackeren 
..Paul C. Reinert 
..Olyde H. Canfield 
Earl J. McGrath 
Elmer Ellis, Acting 
Ethan A. H. Shepley 
Sister Mariella Collins 
Robert L. D. Davidson 
Walter Pope Binns 
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MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena .. aS den 2 ee Mt. Vineent Kavanagh 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls J. J. Donovan 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings ...................... mmierbert W. Hines 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University, Omaha ... Carl M. Reinert 
Doane College, Crete ...:ccrccccorn- : Donald M. Typer 
Duchesne College, Omaha .................. Mother Jeanette Kimball 
Hastings College, Hastings ................ Dale D. Welch 
Midland College, Fremont . ee ; Paul W. Dieckman 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lineoln A. Leland Forrest 
Union College, Lincoln . silanes Harvey C. Hartman 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln . Clifford M, Hardin 
University of Omaha, Omaha . : Milo Bail 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover .......... wm Ohn 8. Dickey 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett Sister M. Mauritia 
Rivier College, Nashua :; Siew .. Sister Marie Carmella 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester ' Bertrand ©. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Edward D, Eddy, Jr., Acting 


NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College, Caldwell .............. Mother M. Joseph 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Sister Hildegarde Marie 
Douglass College (founded as New Jersey College for Women), 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick ... uu Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 
Drew University, Madison .......... ww M*red G, Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford . ... Peter Sammartino 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood i Mother Marie Anna 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University, Princeton. ............... .. Marold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick ...... mmodewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City ........ vm ames J, Shanahan 
Seton Hall University, South Orange J Ohn L. MeNulty 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken ...... mone C88 H. Davis 
Upsala College, East Orange .... coe mn VOld B. Lawson 


NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque Thomas L. Popejoy 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Gardem City ....ccccccccomecsnmnrnmenesnen monn @al D, Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred n.cccccccccoconcneennncene ok M. Ellis Drake 
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Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson James H. Case, Jr. 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York. Millicent Carey MeIntosh 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburg John J. MeMaheon 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo . ; Philip E, Dobson 
City College of the City of New York, New York Buell G. Gallagher 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam William G. Van Note 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York Sister Catharine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister Catherine Francis 
Columbia University, New York Grayson L. Kirk 
Cornell University, Ithaca Deane W. Malott 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Regina Marie 
Elmira College, Elmira John Ralph Murray 
Fordham University, New York Laurence J. McGinley 
Free Europe University in Exile, New York (Strasbourg, France) 
Levering Tyson 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Sister Mary Dolores 
Hamilton College, Clinton Robert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College, Oneonta Miller A. F. Ritchie 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva Alan W. Brown 
Hofstra College, Hempstead John C. Adams 
Houghton College, Houghton Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College of the City of New York, New York George N. Shuster 
Iona College, New Rochelle ; William H. Barnes 
Keuka College, Keuka Park Katherine G. Blyley 
Le Moyne College, Syracuse Robert F. Grewen 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Augustine Philip 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 
Marymount College, Tarrytown ...Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College, Rochester ... Mother M. Helene 
New York University, New York . Henry Townley Heald 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls . Francis L. Meade 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill 
Mother Saint Egbert, Dean 
Polytechnie Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Harry 8. Rogers 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ... Francis H. Horn 
Queens College of the City of New York, Flushing John J. Theobald 
Russell Sage College, Troy Lewis A, Froman 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure Juvenal Lalor 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn abidad -wrother Jerome 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn oJ Ohn A, Flynn 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn .» William T, Dillon 
St. Lawrence University, Canton Eugene G. Bewkes 
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Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville Harold Taylor 
School of General Studies, Columbia University, New York 

Louis M. Hacker, Dean 
Siena College, Loudonville Bertrand J. Campbell 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs Henry T. Moore 
State University of New York, Albany .William 8. Carlson 
Syracuse University, Syracuse . .William P. Tolley 
Union College, Schenectady ... «ven Qarter Davidson 
United States Military Academy, West Point Frederick A. Irving 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo : Clifford C, Furnas 
University of Rochester, Rochester . C. W. deKiewiet 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie Sarah G. Glanding 
Wagner College, Staten Island a 
Wells College, Aurora . Louis J. Long 
Yeshiva University, New York . , Samuel Belkin 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro vnunel', D, Bluford 
Bennett College, Greensboro ....cccccccccccevssensensnnesnnenennnen vm David D, Jones 
Catawha College, Salisbury ....-.ccccccccnocrrnenseven .ommondlvin Robert Keppel 
Davidson College, Davidson ....0cccccccoomo John R, Cunningham 
Duke University, Durham . Sener reas ood. Hollis Edens 
East Carolina College, Greenville ' John D. Messick 
Elon College, Elon College .......... ia si Ls E, Smith 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs "Marshall 8. Woodson 
Greensboro College, Greensboro . mm arold H, Hutson 
Guilford College, Guilford Clyde A. Milner 
High Point College, High Point . om Dennis H, Cooke 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte mmo ardy Liston 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory Voigt R. Cromer 
Livingstone College, Salisbury .. —e ssdelBhal cum W, J, Trent 
Meredith College, Raleigh Carlyle Campbell 
North Carolina College at Durham, Durham Alfonso Elder 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke . ' R. D. Wellons 
Queens College,’ Charlotte ot leaner /dwin R. Walker 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh fuchsia .. Harold L. Trigg 
Salem College, Winston-Salem ememerce em omen ale H, Gramley 
Shaw University, Raleigh .... nial William R, Straasner 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill . sail ; . Gordon Gray 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest . < vino @POld W. Tribble 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, G@vesnebuse 

Edward K. Graham 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown ; Edwin M. Rian 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks George W. Starcher 
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OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs 
Ashland College, Ashland 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea ............. 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green. 


Capital University, Columbus 


Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland . 


Central State College, Wilberforce 


Samuel B. Gould 
..Glenn L, Clayton 
John L. Knight 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
Ralph W. McDonald 
..Harold L. Yoehum 
T. Keith Glennan 
Charles H. Wesley 


College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph . Bister Maria Corona, Dean 


College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 


College of Wooster, Wooster . 
Defiance College, Defiance 
Denison University, Granville 
Fenn College, Cleveland 

Findlay College, Findlay 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 

Hiram College, Hiram 

John Carroll University, Cleveland .. 
Kent State University, Kent 
Kenyon College, Gambier 

Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Marietta College, Marietta 

Mary Manse College, Toledo 
Miami University, Oxford 

Mount Union College, Alliance 
Muskingum College, New Concord 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 
Oberlin College, Oberlin 

Ohio Northern University, Ada 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio University, Athens 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware . 


Otterbein College, Westerville 
University of Akron, Akron ... 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
University of Dayton, Dayton 
University of Toledo, Toledo 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 

Western College, Oxford 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland : 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce .. 


Wilmington College, Wilmington ......... 
Wittenberg College, Springfield ............ 


Xavier University, Cincinnati .......................... 
Youngstown College, Youngstown ............ 


..Bister M. Angelita 

... Howard F. Lowry 
wlkk@vin MeCann 

dM, Blair Knapp 

G. Brooks Earnest 

W. Clifford Fox 

W. Terry Wickham 

iin Paul H. Fall 
Frederick E. Welfie 
a fennge A. Bowman 
Gordon Keith Chalmers 
..Paul Weaver 

mesial W. Bay Irvine 
_Sister Vincent de Paul 
John D. Millett 

' Carl C. Braey 
Robert N. Montgomery 
Mother Mary Anselm 
William E. Stevenson 
.¥. B. MeIntosh 

H. L. Bevis 

John OC. Baker 
Clarence E. Ficken, Acting 
J. Gordon Howard 
Norman P. Auburn 
Raymond Walters 
Andrew L. Seebold 
Asa 8. Knowles 

Mother Marie 

.._Herriek B. Young 
John 8. Millis 

Charles L. Hill 

.. Samuel D. Marbie 
Clarence C. Stoughton 
James F, Maguire 
Howard W. Jones 
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OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany ...... 
Langston University, Langston 
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Roy H. Cantrell 
G. L. Harrison 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee ........0ccccccmmnnmtignenne 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma sf spud 


Phillips University, Enid . 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland ............................ 
Linfield College, McMinnville . 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst 

Pacific University, Forest Grove 

Reed College, Portland ............ 

University of Oregon, Eugene 

University of Portland, Portland 

Willamette University, Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading . 

Allegheny College, Meadville 

Alliance College, Cambridge — 

Beaver College, Jenkintown ......... 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown ... 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 

College Misericordia, Dallas 

Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls . 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 

Grove City College, Grove City 

Haverford College, Haverford 

Immaculata College, Immaculata 

Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Lafayette College, Easton ........ 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville . 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem 


Oliver 8. Willham 
John W. Raley 
..O. Q. Smith 
Eugene 8. Briggs 
George L. Cross 


Morgan 8. Odell 
Harry L. Dillin 


Sister M. Elizabeth Clare 


Charles J. Armstrong 
Frank L. Griffin 

O. Meredith Wilson 
Michael J. Gavin 

G. Herbert Smith 


Harry V. Masters 
Louis T. Benezet 
Arthur P. Coleman 
Raymon M. Kistler 
Merle M, Odgers 
J, O. Warner 

Dale H. Moore 
Sister Catharine Frances 
Sister M. Gonzaga 
William W. Edel 
James Creese 
Vernon F. Gallagher 
Gilbert L. Guffin 

A. ©, Baugher 
William W. Hall 
Charles M. Lee 

. Walter C. Langsam 
..Weir OC. Ketler 
Gilbert F. White 
Vineent L. Burns 
Calvert N. Ellis 
Ralph ©. Hutchison 
..Brother EB. Stanislaus 
Frederic K. Miller 
Martin D, Whitaker 
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Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
Lycoming College, Williamsport 

Marywood College, Scranton 

Mereyhurst College, Erie 

Moravian College, Bethlehem 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Military College,.Chester 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park 
Rosemont College, Rosemont 

St. Francis College, Loretto 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 

Temple University, Philadelphia 

Thiel College, Greenville 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
University of Scranton, Scranton 

Ursinus College, Collegeville . 

Villa Maria College, Erie 

Villanova University, Villanova 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 
Westminster College, New Wilmington 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre .... 

Wilson College, Chambersburg 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce 
College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence 

Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence 
Providence College, Providence 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia 
Benedict College, Columbia 
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Horace M. Bond 
David Frederick Wertz 
Sister M. Eugenia 


Mother M. Eustace Taylor 


Raymond 8, Haupert 
Mother M. Muriel 
John C. Seegers 

Paul R. Anderson 

E, E. MaeMorland 
Milton 8, Eisenhower 


Mother Mary Chrysostom 


Xavier Crowley 
Edward G. Jacklin 
Denis O. Strittmatter 
William G. Ryan 

G. Morris Smith 
Courtney C. Smith 
Robert L. Johnson 
Fredric B. Irvin 
Gaylord P, Harnwell 
R. H. Fitzgerald 
John J. Long 
Norman E. McClure 
Sister Doloretta 
James A. Donnellon 
Boyd C. Patterson 
Paul R. Stewart 
Will W. Orr 

Eugene 8. Farley 
Paul Swain Havens 


William J. Ferree 
Mother Raquel Perez 
Edward G. Seel 
Jaime Benitez 


Henry M. Wriston 


Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean 


Tobert J. Slavin 
Max W. Sullivan 
Carl R. Woodward 


vmemverneee Samuel R, Higgins 
nike IB 2 J. A. Bacoats 
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Claflin University, Orangeburg 

Coker College, Hartsville ........ 

College of Charleston, Charleston 

Columbia College, Columbia 

Converse College, Spartanburg 

Erskine College, Due West 

Furman University, Greenville 

Lander College, Greenwood 

Limestone College, Gaffney . 

Newberry College, Newberry 

Presbyterian College, Clinton .. 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
The Citadel, Charleston .............. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia isi 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

Wofford College, Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls ; 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Huron College, Huron .2.0..00ccccocemwn 
Yankton College, Yankton .. 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarkesville ... 
Bethel College, McKenzie . 


J. J. Seabrook 

J oseph O, Robert 

George D. Grice 

R. Wright Spears 

Edward M. Gwathmey 

J. Mauldin Lesesne, Acting 
John L, Plyler 

B. M. Grier 

Andrew J, Eastwood 

Chris A. Kaufmann, Acting 
Marshall W. Brown 


+ F. ‘Pendleton Gaines 


Lawrence M. Stavig 
matthew D. Smith 
-neWDaniel E, Kerr 
Adrian Rondileau 


albert Harvill 
Roy N. Baker 





Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City . 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

Fisk University, Nashville 

King College, Bristol . 

Knoxville College, Knoxville 

Lambuth College, Jackson 

Lane College, Jackson 

LeMoyne College, Memphis 

Lineoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
Maryville College, Maryville ee 
Milligan College, Milligan College 
Searritt College, Nashville 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 
Southwestern, Memphis . 

Tusculum College, Greeneville 

Union University, Jackson 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
University of the South, Sewanee .. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


Pas Harley Fite 
__Athens Clay Pullias 
Charles 8. Johnson 


Lather L, Gobbel 
MQ, A, Kirkendoll 

..Hollis F. Price 
... Robert L. Kincaid 


Ralph W. Lioyd 


aE _Dean E, Walker 


Hugh C, Stunts 
Kenneth A. Wright 
Peyton N. Rhodes 
Raymond C, Rankin 
Warren F, Jones 
David A. Lockmiller 
._Mdward MeCrady, Jr. 
@, E, Brehm 


ei Harvie Branscomb 
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TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene 

Austin College, Sherman 

Baylor University, Waco 

Bishop College, Marshall 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
MeMurry College, Abilene 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
Rice Institute, Houston 

St. Edward’s University, Austin . 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwestern University, Georgetown 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College, Tyler 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 
Texas Southern University, Houston ... 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 

Texas Western College, El Paso 

Trinity University, San Antonio 

University of Houston, Houston 

University of Texas, Austin 

Wiley College, Marshall 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City ... 


VERMONT 


Bennington College, Bennington 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 
Norwich University, Northfield 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski 
Trinity College, Burlington 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


Don H. Morris 
John B. Moseley 
W. R. White 

M. K. Ourry, Jr. 
Evan A. Reiff 
Thomas H. Taylor 
Sister M. Columkille 
Arthur Tyson 
Harold G. Cooke 
John LaSalle McMahon 
William V. Houston 
ello Bransby 
Walter J. Buehler 
Willis M. Tate 
William ©. Finch 
Bryan Wildenthal 
M. E. Sadler 

D. BR. Glass 

Ernest H. Poteet 

R. O. Lanier 

John A. Guinn 
uM. N, Jones 
Law Sone 


James W. Laurie 
oa 
-velogan Wilson 
J. 8. Seott 


Ernest L. Wilkinson 
A. Ray Olpin 

vd aryl Chase 

J. Richard Palmer 


..F rederick Burckhardt 
Samuel 8. Stratton 
Ernest N. Harmon 

..._¥raneis E. Moriarty 
Mother M. Emmanuel 


...Warren D. Bowman 
Alvin Duke Chandler 
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Emory and Henry College, Emory . 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 

Hollins College, Hollins College 

Longwood College, Farmville ...... 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg ... 

Madison College, Harrisonburg . 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton Me 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg . 
Radford College, Radford ........... 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg 
Roanoke College, Salem 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 

University of Richmond, Richmond 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Virginia Stave College, Petersburg 

Virginia Union University, Richmond 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Gonzaga University, Spokane .. 
Holy Names College, Spokane 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland 
St. Martin’s College, Olympia . 
Seattle Pacifie College, Seattle 
Seattle University, Seattle ...... 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 
Whitworth College, Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany .. : 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont 

Marshall College, Huntington ... 

Salem College, Salem . 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown 

West Virginia State College, Institute 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 


Foye G. Gibson 

._ Bdgar G. Gammon 
Alonzo G. Moron 
John R. Everett 
Dabney 8. Lancaster 
..Orville W. Wake 
, Tyler Miller 
Charles W. McKenzie 
...M, L. Combs 

Charles K. Martin, Jr. 
J. Earl Moreland 
William F, Quillian, Jr. 
H. Sherman Oberly 
Anne Gary Pannell 
George M. Modlin 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
William H. Milton, Jr. 
Walter 8. Newman 
Robert P. Daniel 

J. Maleus Ellison 
Francis P. Gaines 


Robert Franklin Thompson 


Francis E. Corkery 


Sister M. Theresa of the Cross 


8. C. Eastvold 
Raphael Heider 
C. Hoyt Watson 

Albert A. Lemieux 
Henry Schmitz 
Chester C. Maxey 
Frank F, Warren 


Perry E. Gresham 
David K. Allen 

... John W, Pence 
Stewart H. Smith 

K. Duane Hurley 
Oliver 8, Ikenberry 
William J. L, Wallace 
.._ Irvin Stewart 
William J. Scarborough 
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WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee cannanniianneaninatanincnsinte? Mis MAS 
Beloit College, Beloit . ose ieesniiiiniinninttnnth mmm Miller Upton 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee Sahil __Mother M. Bartholomew 
Carroll College, Waukesha Robert D. Steele 
Lawrence College, Appleton ....ccccccccconnnminmnnrnmnneDougias M, Knight 
Marquette University, Milwaukee ....... mune ward J. O'Donnell 
Milton College, Milton ............. i mmm Perey L, Dunn 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee : John B. Johnson, Jr. 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee .... sini Sister M. John Francis 
Northland College, Ashland . Gus Turbeville 
Ripon College, Ripon . shea Fred O. Pinkham 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere B. H. Pennings 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 
Viterbo College, La Crosse = .. Sister M, Francesca 





WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie ut, D, Humphrey 


CANADA 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 
W. T. Ross Flemington 
Vietoria University, Toronto, Ontario aa a SS 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
EGYPT 
American University at Cairo nel . Raymond F, McLain 


LEBANON 
American University of Beirut Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Centro Escobar University, Manila ...... ue Qoneepeion A, Aguila 
Far Eastern University, Manila ......... Teodoro Evangelista 


TURKEY 


American College for Girls, Istanbul 
Robert College, Istanbul 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 





Constitution and By-Laws 


American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. 8. A. 
New York State Department of Higher Education 
Social Science Research Council 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sci- 


ences which shall become members of this Association, and the 
prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient the insti- 
tutions included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of 
American Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 
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ARTICLE IV 
REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 
Fretp oF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following: 
1. President 
2. Vice President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 
Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 
Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 
Boarp oF DIRECTORS 
Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
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bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 


ARTICLE VIII 
QuoruM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 
By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by 
the mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table un- 
til the next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption 
the affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


-—- o@-— - 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
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month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘Commission on Christian Higher 
Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy as 
may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of the official 
BULLETIN to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional copies, either for the institution or for any 
officer or faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


PoLicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C, Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain,* Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. MecConaughy,* Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College 

President Kenneth I. Brown, Denison University 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 

President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 

Viee Chancellor LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 

President M. E. Sadler, Texas Christian University 

President John R, Cunningham, Davidson College 

Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh 


* Deceased. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE CARNEGIE CORPORATION of New York has provided 

a grant of $60,000 to enable the Association of American Col- 
leges to sponsor a one-week Institute for College and University 
Administrators, to be held at Harvard, with the cooperation of 
the University, from June 19 to June 24, 1955. The institute is 
intended to help newly appointed college presidents to enhance 
their effectiveness by giving them, and their wives, an opportun- 
ity of discussing through the case-study method the kind of 
problems they face in their daily work. This interesting, new 
experiment, made possible by the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation in paying the cost and of Harvard University in 
providing the necessary facilities, is believed to meet a long-felt 
need. It has been enthusiastically received among the 800 mem- 
ber and non-member colleges whose presidents were invited to 
apply for admission to the institute if they had held such a 
position for three years or less. The demand for places already 
exceeds the supply but any president who would still like to 
apply should write to Professor Robert W. Merry, Director, In- 
stitute for College and University Administrators, Boston 63, 
Massachusetts. 

The Corporation has announced grants amounting to $1,281,000 
for the purpose of exploring important new developments on the 
educational scene. John W. Gardner is the new president. 


[NSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION has an- 

nounced a limited number of scholarships available for summer 
study at British universities. Award and application forms may 
be secured from the Institute at 1 East 67th Street, New York 
City, before March 28, 1955. 


[{MPLOYEE PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, a survey completed under the spon- 
sorship of the College and University Personnel Association, 809 
So. Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois, should be useful in 
helping to solve some of the personnel problems confronting the 
policy makers of colleges and universities. 
212 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION has announced a 

$2,000,000 annual program to aid higher education whereby 
eash scholarships and grants will be allotted to 306 colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND COMPANY, INC. has 
announced a fund of $219,000, as part of its $800,000 aid-to- 
education program for 1955-56, for grants to universities and 
colleges to help improve the teaching of science and mathematics. 


ENERAL FOODS fund announced awards totalling $270,000 
to liberal arts colleges and medical schools under its aid-to- 
education program for 1954. 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES— 

POLITICAL SCIENCE is a report prepared by William A. 
Robson on behalf of The International Political Science Associa- 
tion at the invitation of UNESCO. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


(THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP 


DEVELOPMENT will hold two three-week summer labora- 
tory sessions at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine from June 19 
through July 8 and from July 17 through August 5. Approxi- 
mately 125 applicants will be accepted for each of these two ses- 
sions. Further information may be obtained from the offices 
of the Laboratory at 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NCHOR OF HOPE by Preston J. Stegenga is a study which 

describes the forces that worked to form Hope College and 

the interactions between the College and its environment. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GTATISTICAL METHODS FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCI- 

ENCES by Allen L. Edwards describes the applications of 
statistical methods to the data of the behavioral sciences. Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., New York. 


OLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD has an- 
nounced the establishment of the College Scholarship Service 
whose aim is to supply participating colleges with detailed finan- 
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cial information as a basis for awarding financial aid according 
to need. Fuller explanations of the Service, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the financial aid problems which led to its creation, 
may be obtained by writing to the Service at Box 176, Princeton, 


N. J. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC Educational and Charitable Fund has 

announced a new plan to provide additional assistance for 
American colleges and universities through direct grants of 
funds. The intent of the new plan, known as the Corporate 
Alumnus Program, is that within limits gifts will be made from 
the fund in amounts equal to those made by G-E employed 
alumni during 1955. 


LTIMATE QUESTIONS by Nathaniel Micklem is a work in 
five chapters in which Christianity is examined in the light 
of modern man’s understanding. Abingdon Press, New York. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES, 2nd edition, is a handy work which lists schools 
of specialized instruction in fields of technology and the voca- 
tions and liberal arts courses in junior and four-year colleges. 
Porter Sargent Publishers, Boston. 


INANCE IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF COL- 

LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES by Thad L. Hungate was 
written to promote a broader understanding of the basic policies 
and practices of financial management in higher education. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) has announced 
new contributions totalling $500,000 to institutions of higher 
education. Of that amount, $450,000 is to go to 138 privately- 
supported colleges and universities for undergraduate educa- 
tion. In October of 1954 the Company contributed $7,500 to the 
United Negro College Fund and $51,250 to the Fund’s capital 


program. 
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A SURVEY OF CATHOLIC SISTERS’ COMMUNITY COL- 

LEGES, GENERAL COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 
WITH REFERENCE TO INTERGROUP EDUCATION AND 
HUMAN RELATIONS CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES IN 
THEIR TEACHER TRAINING AND GENERAL PROGRAMS 
by George L. Krieger, 8.J., is a study undertaken on the recom- 
mendation of an ad hoc committee of Catholic educators convened 
by the Commission on Educational Organizations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. St. Louis University 
Human Relations Center For Training and Research, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


OUNDING PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES by Elbert K. 

Fretwell, Jr. is an account of how six public junior colleges 
were firmly established in their respective communities. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


(CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES is an official 

publication prepared under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. It gives considerable in- 
formation on Canadian universities and colleges, including a list 
of administrative officers, a statement of admission requirements 
and degrees granted. There is also an explanation of both the 
English and French systems of education in Canada, an account 
of the summer schools at the various universities and an exposi- 
tion of graduate facilities available in Canada. Copies may be 
ordered at a cost of $2.50 from Dr. J. F. Leddy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Conference of Canadian Universities, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


(CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN GRAMMAR AND 

‘ USAGE, edited by Robert C. Whitford and James R. Foster, 
combines the features of a practical word-book with those of a 
practical guide to the proper putting together of words in the 
forms of written and oral discourse. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 


E AMERICAN COUNCIL ON NATO is conducting a 
nationwide essay competition for individuals in two age 
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groups: under 19 years of age and between 19 and 30 years of age. 
Contestants may select one of three prescribed subjects for the 
essay which may not exceed 3,000 words in length. The winning 
essay from each age group in the U.S. will be placed in compe- 
tition with those from the other nations which are members of 
NATO, and the international winner in each group will be offered 
round-trip air passage to NATO headquarters in Paris, as well 
as a week’s accommodation. Further information may be se- 
eured from Miss Francis Barry, American Council on NATO, 
8101 Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 


HE NATION LOOKS AT ITS RESOURCES is the report of 

the Mid-Century Conference sponsored by Resources for the 
Future, Inc. with the support of the Ford Foundation, to examine 
the problems likely to confront the American people in the next 
25 years or so in relation to our national resources. The con- 
ference was a lineal successor of the famous Roosevelt-Pinchot 
Conference of 1908 which gave the initial impetus to conserva- 
tion work in the United States. Great strides have been made 
since that day but the fundamental problems remain part of the 
environment in which we must learn to live. The report is a 
valuable compendium of the views of 1,600 men and women, rep- 
resenting every aspect of our economic life, on one of the vital 
issues of our age. Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Tue FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE U. 8S. offers exceptional 

career opportunities through the current reorganization and 
expansion of the Foreign Service Officer Corps. The Depart- 
ment of State is anxious that these opportunities be made known 
to the widest possible range of suitable candidates, including 
young graduates and prospective graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges. Regular examinations will in future be held each De- 
cember at convenient centers all over the country. Application 
to take a special examination in June 1955 must be made before 
May 2. For information write to The Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ASN ES SCOTT COLLEGE has received a bequest of $150,000 

through the will of the late Dr. Mary Frances Sweet and an 
estimated $4,000,000 for endowment from the late Mrs. Frances 
Winship Walters. 


BARNARD COLLEGE received a total of $22,700 in scholar- 
ship trust funds in 1954. 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE has received funds for the construc- 
tion of a new men’s dormitory from Mr. Carl Graham. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY is constructing a science hall, 
made possible by a gift of $900,000 from the F. W. Olin 


Foundation, as well as a men’s dormitory and dining hall for 
freshmen. 


(CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is the recipient 

of $250,000 from the Ford Foundation to be used by the 
Institute’s Graduate School of Industrial Administration to 
finance fellowships for men looking toward careers in teaching 
and research in industrial administration. 


ITY COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK has re- 
ceived a gift of $10,000 to help needy students in the College’s 
School of Technology from the David B. Steinman Foundation. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE Community is studying the theme 

‘*What is a Christian College?’’ for the academic year, 
1954-55. The college’s faculty, students, trustees and adminis- 
trators are re-thinking their particular roles in the development 
of a Christian college. 


(CLAREMONT Summer Session, including Pomona, Scripps 

_and Claremont Men’s Colleges and the Claremont Graduate 
School, in cooperation with Western Personnel Institute, is spon- 
soring a workshop on ‘‘Organization and Administration of Stu- 


217 
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dent Personnel Programs’’ under the direction of Dean Daniel 
D. Feder of the University of Denver. 


URMAN UNIVERSITY has begun construction of the first 

major buildings on its new campus five miles north of down- 
town Greenville, 8. C. A new men’s dormitory is scheduled for 
completion in August 1955. 


EORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has been awarded 
from The Richardson Foundation, Inc. of New York City, 
a grant of $50,000 for research study in population migrations. 


(Gy 2"T YSBURG COLLEGE has begun construction of a new 
men’s dormitory to be known as the ‘‘ Charles M. Stine Hall.’’ 


HEN DRIX COLLEGE is constructing a new men’s dormitory 
at an approximate cost of $350,000 which will accommodate 
approximately 100 men. 


[PAHO STATE COLLEGE has received $1,200 from the First 
Security Foundation for scholarships and library purchases. 


[UINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY and MACMURRAY 

COLLEGE have each received bequests of approximately 
$500,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mary H. Blackstock to be used 
for endowment. 


je NIATA COLLEGE has completed a new $425,000 residence 
hall for men. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE has received a grant of $1,249,892 
from the Olin Foundation, the largest single gift in the col- 
lege’s 123 years. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE received bequests totalling 
$45,000 in 1954. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE has received a grant of $71,- 
600 from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation to estab- 
lish a graduate fellowship program in political science. 
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MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
and the Moravian Seminary and College for Women have 
been incorporated as Moravian College. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE has received a federal loan of $750, 
000 for the construction of an upper-class women’s dormi- 


tory. 


QBERLIN COLLEGE will raise its faculty salary scale to give 
senior full professors a salary of $10,000 a year. All other 
levels will also be increased. 


PASADENA COLLEGE recently completed a residence to 
house 118 men at a cost of $220,000 and to be known as 
Klassen House. 


Pomona COLLEGE is the recipient of a bequest by the late 
Alex J. Carson of property valued at more than $300,000. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY recently dedicated 
the new $1,500,000 Joseph Wylie Fincher Memorial Building 
for the SMU School of Business Administration. 


GTATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK has announced a $6,- 
200,000 program for dormitories to house 1,800 students. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY has announced the 1955 Student 

Dean Program offering assistantships for young women in- 
terested in preparing for guidance and personnel work in high 
schools, colleges and universities. Applications and detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, Director, 
Student Personnel Graduate Program, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 


(TALLADEGA COLLEGE received $1,544 in contributions 
during the period June 1, 1954, to September 25, 1954 to its 
Alumni Scholarship Fund. 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON has begun construction of a new 
$850,000 Arts and Sciences Building. 
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NIVERSITY OF DAYTON has announced plans for a $1, 
000,000 building to house the chemistry, geology and chemi- 
cal engineering departments. 


NIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA has received an anony- 
mous grant of $30,000 to its Development Fund for faculty 
improvement. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has received a $100,000 

grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for a five-year study 
of labor mobility being made by the Industrial Research Unit 
of the University’s Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
as well as a grant of $750,000 from the Downer Foundation, 
Inc. to establish a radiology center at the University Hospital. 


[RsiNus COLLEGE has received a grant of $200,000 from 
the Pew Memorial Foundation to cover part of the cost of a 
group of dormitories for women. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE is the recipient of a gift of $20,- 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. Addison MeMechan to complete the 
Biology Building. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE is the first liberal arts college in the 

country to set up a liberal arts center for adults on a non- 
credit basis. The program was made possible by a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. 


WILSON COLLEGE (Pennsylvania) has received $100,000 
from the Pew Memorial Foundation and $10,000 from the 
Arbuckle-Jamieson Foundation. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Adrian Coliege, Adrian, Michigan. John H. Dawson. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul 

Robert College, Istanbul 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Massachusetts. L. M. 
Stump. 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California. Sister Imelda 
Maria. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska. Mother Jeannette Kimball. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. Melvin W. Hyde. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Rupert A. Hawk. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. D. Arthur Zook. 

La Sierra College, Arlington, California. Norval F. Pease. 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, New York. Robert F. Grewen. 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. John S. 
Kyser. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, California. H. L. Sonnenberg. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Fred O. Pinkham. 

University of Alaska, College, Alaska. Ernest N. Patty. 


Duncan S. Ballantine. 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. Paul S. Bachman. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. David D. Henry. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Daryl Chase. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. Robert L. D. Davidson. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. 





oon VICTORY 
or 
CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina 
(Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church) 


Campaign Objective $300,000 
Amount Raised 635,000 
Oversubscription 335,000 


Four excerpts from many commendations: 
“You sent two very outstanding gentlemen. Most of the credit is 


due to their ability.” , ‘ 
J. M. Lesesne, Acting President 


“A remarkably fine victory. You did not lower the standard of 
seeking to advance the highest interests of Christian Education . . . 
very much pleased with the results.” 


Dr. Jas. Ross McCain 


“. . . deeply grateful . . . more than doubled original goal .. . 
operated within budget as initially set... The A. R. P. Church 


,”9 


greatly strengthened .. . thank you for the ‘know-how’. 
Joe H. Patrick, General Chairman 


“Hearty thanks for your strong, effective leadership ... Board of 
Trustees goes on record that this is the best service ever rendered 


Erskine College.” 
Mary M. Gettys 
Secretary, Board of Trustees 


Scores of Church-Related and Independent Colleges have 
had similar experiences in fund-raising appeals directed 
by this pioneer firm. 


Consultation without obligation. 








WARD: DRESHMANS4&(RETNHARDA 
— : 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.—Tel.: ClIrcle 6-1560 


Charter and eauee” 5 member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 














MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


o 
Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 
% 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 























“WHICH OF THESE BALFOUR SERVICES 
FITS YOUR NEEDS” 


INSIGNIA REQUIREMENTS PAPER PRODUCTS 


College Badgee—Keys (Engraved) 
yn a neignia—BService Distinctive engraved stationery— 


Invitations 


AWARDS FOR ACHIEVE- Christmas Cards 
ge Dance Programs 
College Diplomas 


me ee A 
awards to nnouncements 
stellate effort. Banquet menus and Place Cards 


SYMBOLS OF OFFI Membership certificates and Cards 
Custom 


with “diamonds” and. “precious SCROLLS AND CITATIONS 
Face. ef 0fe ey Rag 3 To honor service and achievement 
symbol of the jeweler’s craft and Hand engrossed and illuminated 
is worn at official functions. in color. 


“Write us regarding your requirements” 
Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 


LG. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Main Factories Attleboro, Massachusetts 











NEW BOOKS THAT DIG DEEPLY 
INTO IMPORTANT MATTERS 


Ultimate Questions 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


The days of minor religious concerns are gone! The questions men 
ask in this atomic age are ultimate questions—and the answers are 
all-important if Christianity is to continue as the world’s greatest 
power. Here Dr. Micklem digs deeply into our fundamental religious 
beliefs and stakes out the positions of reason, scientific research, and 
faith—in our search for God and ultimate truth. 


The Life and Ministry of Jesus 
VINCENT TAYLOR 


A biography of Jesus by an outstanding New Testament scholar. 
In an introductory section (the Prolegomena), Dr. Taylor discusses 
the various hypotheses for evaluating the sources in the Gospels— 
and outlines the method used in this book. Much of the book is 
concerned with the actual life of Jesus—from his birth and childhood 
to the Resurrection—reconstructed from the historical data in the 
Gospels. An enlargement of a general article in Volume 7 of The 
Interpreter’s Bible. $3 


Toward a Theology of Evangelism 
JULIAN N. HARTT 


A searching and illuminating definition of the evangel in evan- 
gelism—and its consequences for the church’s evangelistic efforts 
and campaigns today. 

Now that the whole civilized world knows about Jesus Christ, 
says Dr. Hartt, the church’s evangelistic effort is only begun. Here 
are the basic theological beliefs upon which every evangelistic effort 
must build. 

For all who want to see beyond the high-pressure methods and 
emotional appeals of certain types of evangelistic efforts, TOWARD 
A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM is a book to bring the funda- 
mental task of the church into full focus. $2 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Abingdon Press 
Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 














The American Association 
of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


An EpucaTionaL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, 
presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in or are a part of our institutions of higher 
learning. Current subjects: higher education and national 
security; educational programs and policies; faculty-ad- 
ministration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression ; 
economic status of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of 
faculty services ; professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 43,500 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-five years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 











special message 
for faculty members: 


is your income safe? 


@ from disabling accidents? 
@ from confining sickness? 
@ from hospital—surgical expenses? 


If you’re a faculty member of a school or college that was founded with a church 
affiliation, you can enjoy a low cost health, accident and hospital insurance plan 
written by Ministers Life and Casualty Union. You'll get liberal protection against 
hospital and surgical expenses plus benefits from loss of time due to disability. 
Low Cost Premiums are possible because you are considered a “preferred risk”. 
MLCU, since its organization in 1900, has sold insurance by mail only. No agency 
or commission expenses to run up costs, These big savings are passed on to you! 
Benefits for loss of time protect your income while you're laid up. Coverage from 
$75 to $300 a month is available. For example, under MLCU’s “Advance” 2 Unit 
Plan, you receive as much as $150 per month up to two years for total accidental 
disability—up to 14 months for confining sickness, Accidental death or loss of 
hands, feet or eyes pays up to $5000—other disabilities proportionately less. 
You receive up to $37.50 for doctor’s fees in non-disabling injuries. Hospital and 
surgical benefits are equally liberal. 

The cost of this plan? Only $8.50 per quarter for men between 35 and 40, with 
hospital-surgical riders at small additional cost. Other typically low rates for men 
and women dependent on age. 

Group Plan Advantages provide insurance that can be obtained 

without proof of insurability, without observing any waiting period ch, 
after the group is accepted and with the provision that premiums can &, ° 
be deducted automatically from your salary. You may organize a group ay ° 
accident, health and hospital insurance plan for faculty members 

of your school and enjoy these advantages. Write for information. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


Legal Reserve—Non Assessable 
Fill out the coupon today—get all the details on MLCU insurance plans! 
Please send me complete information on: 


The Ministers Life & Casualty Union Men's Accident, Health, Hospital Plan 0 
121 Ministers Life Bidg., Minneapolis 16, Minn, The Women's Accident, Health, Hospital Plan () 


In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario Faculty Group Insurance Plan 
Life Insurance Data 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL 
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SUCCESS 
IN 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


To the college or university with a fund-raising 
problem, Ketchum, Inc. offers a thoroughly 
trained staff with broad experience in institu- 
tional finance—and a 36-year record of success. 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President * NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WorRK, Vice President ¢ Hu. L. GtLes, Eastern Manager 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES, SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, 2nd edition 
336 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 
This new edition provides objective, impartial, and concise informa- 
tion not elsewhere available from a single source. Its field has been ex- 
panded to include full descriptive data on more than 600 public and 
private junior colleges, and 1100 schools of art, music, engineering, secre- 
tarial and business studies, etc. 
In addition, there is a convenient check list of the names, addresses, 
and presidents of more than 1200 senior colleges and universities. 
Classification lists permit ready reference to the curricula and 
programs offered by 1700 junior colleges and specialized schools. 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS, 10th edition 
144 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10 
This new edition summarizes programs, fees, and enrolments of 
600 private residential camps throughout the country, and gives summer 
and winter addresses of directors. A new feature is a section devoted 
to scores of summer camps and programs for handicapped children. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 




















AN INCOME YOU CAN'T OUTLIVE..... 
AN INCOME THAT KEEPS STEP WITH THE TIMES.... 


You'll need both features for your retirement income. 


Money put into an annuity during your working years 
comes back during your retirement as a lifetime income con- 
sisting of both principal and interest. But if your annuity 
doesn’t include a hedge against inflation, your retirement 
income inay not give you the purchasing power you expect 
for your later years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college 
staff members, now tries to do something about this. Educa- 
tors may pay up to 50% of their annuity premiums to the 
new College Retirement Equities Fund; the balance of the 
premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon common 
stocks; it will pay more annuity dollars when common stock 
prices and earnings are high—generally, when the cost of 
living is high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number of 
dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby giving greater 
purchasing power when the cost of living is low. 


This balanced system tends to hedge against both in- 
flation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eligible. Write 
for further details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 





PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








The Journal of Higher Education 
selects from the hundreds of 
manuscripts received each year 
those of most interest and worth 
to educators engaged in 
teaching and administration 
in colleges and universities. 
Symposia concerned with 
controversial questions appear 
from time to time. 
News notes, book reviews, and 
editorial comments are found 
in each number. 

9 issues $5.00 a year 


JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 





The Lord is my shepherd, The fear of the Lord is the 
I shall not want... beginning of wisdom... 


NOW READY! 


VOL UM E 


Psalms - Proverbs 


THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 
12 VOLUMES 


Here, at last, is one of the most eagerly awaited volumes 
of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, containing the intro- 
ductions, texts, exegesis, and exposition of Se a and 
Proverbs—two of the most beloved books of the Old 
Testament. The broad scholarship of the exegetes offers 
deeper insights into these two books which have gone so 
directly to the heart of all Christendom. The deep under- 
standing of the expositors applies age-old truths to life 
today. A wealth of information and inspiration in uniquely 
usable form. 








Contributors to Volume 4: 

W. Stewart McCullough, Professor of Oriental Languages, Uni- 
versity College, University of Toronto; William R. Taylor, late 
Principal and Professor of the Department of Semitics, University 
College, University of Toronto; J. R. P. Selater, late Minister of 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto; Edward MeNeill Poteat, 
Pastor of Pullen Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank 
H. Ballard, Minister Emeritus of Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Free Church, London; Charles T. Fritsch, Associate Professor 
of Old Testament, Princeton Theological Seminary; Rolland W. 
Schloerb, Pastor of Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 


Volume 4 is a trustworthy guide to new riches in two of the 
most familiar—most quoted—books of the Bible. 





. $8.75 
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